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Pkize Essay, 1895. 

"The best of propJtets of the future is the past" 

TACTICAL PROBLEMS IN NAVAL WARFARE. 

By LiEUT.-CoMDR. Richard Wainwkight, U. S. Navy. 



In the study of the naval battles of the past we may learn of 
the many tactical problems that have arisen, and how they were 
solved by the great commanders of fleets; how they met with suc- 
cess, or the causes of their defeat. The causes are frequently 
obscure, as so many varying circumstances surround the tactical 
problem, and it is difficult to set forth the problem and its solution 
cleared from outside interferences. The best of tactics have 
failed, at times, to win success because of a change in circum- 
stances or because of faulty instruments. And, at times, hard 
fighting has prevented failures that were earned by faulty tactics. 
Yet through all the thread of truth can be followed, and the rules 
that have led most frequently to success in naval warfare can be 
traced out for future guidance when acting under similar condi- 
I tions. 

I The difficulty met with in discussing the problems that may 

I arise in the future is the great change in the vessels, in the wea- 

I pons and in the motive power. All have made such strides for- 
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ward in the march of improvement, since any great naval com- 
bats were fought, as to cause some to think that past battles can 
furnish no guide to the tactics of the present or future. 

The first steam tactics prepared for the student in the art of 
war were mainly drawn from studies of tactics under sail, the 
necessary modifications being made to suit the change in motive 
power. It was evident that many of the old rules still applied; 
that the uncertainty produced by being obliged to rely upon 
the wind having been eliminated, it became possible to be 
more exact in the performance of manceuvres and more regular 
in formations. To concentrate a large portion of your force on 
a small portion of the enemy's was still the thing for which to 
strive and more than ever likely to bring success. As sail was 
partially a source of reliance, injury to the engines was not 
entirely fatal; and the knowledge of how to handle a vessel under 
sail was a necessity. The faciHty with which vessels could be 
•handled under steam and the ease with which concentration could 
be accomplished gave them such an immense superiority over 
vessels dependent upon sail alone that it caused sails to tall 
gradually into disuse. Superiority in speed and in handiness 
were still elements of advantage that facilitated the following of 
the tactical rule of concentration. 

The improvements now came so rapidly, and the differences 
between the new and the old weapons became so great that the 
minds of naval men were unsettled. It became difficult to draw 
any analogy between an old fleet and one of modern times. 
The tactical relations between the various weapons and between 
the different types of ships were constantly changing, and it 
was difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the tactical values of 
these varying quantities. Each tactician had his favorite weapon 
and favorite type of ship, and used a few facts and many 
suppositions to support his theory. Armor was placed in all 
positions, guns of many calibres were carried, vessels were built 
of all sizes and carried weapons of various kinds, and the kinds 
of powder and projectiles supplied were no less numerous. 
Some tacticians relied on ramming, some upon torpedoes, and 
some upon the use of guns as the principal weapons, putting the 
others in the background as auxiliaries. 

While many of the main principles of tactics remain as un- 
changed as the laws of strategy, nothing is more certain than 
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the fact that tactics change with the weapons and with the change 
in their relative values as tactical weapons. Such principles as 
to strike immediately when the enemy is surprised, when not in 
battle formation, or when changing formation; to bring a large 
portion of your force to bear upon a small portion of the 
force of the enemy; and that the flanks and the rear are the 
usual weak points of a formation, are unchanged, and have been 
known since tactics were first a subject of study by naval men. 
But the best formations in which to carry out these maxims, and 
the proper evolutions to bring them into effect, change with the 
change in the weapons. 

Sir Howard Douglas formulated an excellent system of tactics 
for steam vessels; but steam was at that time only an auxiliary to 
the sails, and the well accepted rules for sailing vessels were 
modified only so far as was necessary to take full advantage of 
the new motive power. Being no longer dependent upon the 
direction and the force of the wind, the formations were more 
elastic and the concentrations were made with more precision. 
The guns carried in broadside were the weapons both for attack 
and defense, and boarding was the only other way of carrying on 
a conflict Boarding could be resorted to, except in very rare 
cases, only after the opposing battery had been almost, if not 
completely, silenced. 

Shell guns came into use and were improved, as was the steam 
engine; but there was no cause to alter the tactics. Such was 
the destructive effect of shell guns that the wooden sides no 
longer afforded any protection to the fighting crews, and the 
vessels themselves were liable to destruction after being under 
fire a short time. Naturally a more efficient protection was 
sought, and ironclads came into existence. Now commenced a 
contest for supremacy between guns and armor that continues at 
the present day. Guns were built that pierced the armor, then 
came thicker and heavier armor, then more powerful guns. To 
carry the increased weights vessels increased in size, and yet the 
guns had to be decreased in number, and the armor had to be 
concentrated on vital portions in place of covering all the above- 
water sides. 

With heavily aiSuored vessels naturally came the idea of run- 
ning down the weaker vessels; besides, the crews of the few g^uns 
and the vitals of the ship being well protected, the necessity for 
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i -non; leGsive veapca ^ x die iiiea oi :iie ram. The gim 
r>« :n r^i-isxi^'^^ 'aiue as a acncai weaccn, and :iie ram r-arrTi> to 
±« fore. V^icacs 3iust lie changed x oae riiis -weapon to the 
3i5t advantage. The enemy was no Lcnger x -e crashed with 
-ii« 3r.">ad«de. 3iit -witii die bcw. Ir vas no xnger a concentra- 
uon >f ire :)ut >ne it XGn beaka ±at .vas necesasi-/. and colmnns, 
\nt& and 5r'>ucs -were ur^ed 07 dieir several advc-cates^ 

7*:wp«dces ^resv aicwLv into prcminence, and die amD-mobfle 
•^Mp^jdo became a -veapon widi wtticii acdcs ^-as forced id rf<-al 
The large, -inwieidy batde-siiips wiih kw grms^ loadrng- and 
nnn^ slowly, had but litde power of ocense or defense 
imail awpedo-boats. Admiral Atifae and riis rcfllowcrs 
maintain naval supremacy by a mc-sqnitD deer: and the 
>»t adapted 3^ torpedo-^Doats were die ragne. The inabilxty of 
these boats to keep die c^v^ sea, or -:Ta*-'rain dieir speed in any 
b«it smootii water soon cast a dampe- npon ttir misplaced cndm- 
;ia);m, and it was recognized by --oct naval minds ^^«<^ victorv 
vo^ild still remain on die ^dt of die fleet of batde-sh^, and that 
there -vas no cheap or easy road to naval surremacy. 

Rapid-fire and machine grms, with electric search-hghts^ were 
developed as the necessity arose, and tfie batde-ships were again 
aWe to protect diemselves near shore as well as at sea; and heavfly 
arn-.ored vessels became necessary for coast defense as well as ftMr 
v»a fleets. Again the gun was raised in its reladve tactical vahie. 

The bskttle-ship h now fitted wrr- torpedo tubes, and many 
Vfieve that they can be used with such effect as to make an 
;%ttempt to ram dangerous to the vessel making it, so that tiiis 
f'irther u^ of torpedoes has helped to increase the tactical value 
of the gun. 

The cxm^JT has developed side by side \s-ith the battle-ship. 
The di^lacem4*nt devoted to armor tn the battle-ship is devoted 
*o motive pov/er and fuel in the cruiser. They have increased 
</Xf-:Sit\y in ^p^,fA, and upon the advent of rapid-fire g^uns it 
>/<*/tame neo^^^ry to furnish them ^\-ith some protection, and 
7/e have gone from unprotected cruisers to partially protected 
^ruivT^, to pf/tected cruisers, and to belted or armored cruisers. 
Th<^ latt^ are fit, usually, to take their place in the line of battle, 
and are f/attle-<ihip<* of great coal endurance with comparatively 
light HTvnfjr; a^, on the other hand, the coast defense vessel is a 
battlc-fthip of <^mall coal endurance but heavily armored. The one 
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sacrifices more displacement to the power of making long cruises, 
while the other sacrifices in favor of protection. 

The protected cruisers depend upon a steel protective deck, 
numerous water-tight compartments, minute subdivisions, with 
water-excluding material, for protecting the buoyancy of the 
vessel, and depend upon shields, etc., for the protection of the 
crew. 

There are many vessels of special design and constructed for 
various purposes, and on which other weapons than the gim 
take the principal place. They each require their peculiar tactics 
to develop best the weapon they carry. 

At the present day it looks as it the great strides in the pro- 
gress of both vessels and weapons had ceased for a time, and that 
the changes to be expected in the near future are not great, but 
that the tendency is to settle down to fewer types of vessels and 
to less rapid improvements in these and in the weapons. If this 
is true, the tactics that are correct for the present time will 
remain so for a number of years, or until some new start is 
made in the improvement by sudden changes in vessels or in 
weapons. The general character of the vessels and the tactical 
value of the weapons may be considered fixed for our purposes. 

The various changes in tactics corresponding to the changes 
in weapons may be traced in the writings at the time the improve- 
ments developed. Of course there is considerable overlapping, 
particularly at the time when the three weapons were supposed 
to be nearly equal in value. The more enthusiastic would seize 
eagerly upon a weapon early in its career, or rather in its new 
stage of development, and the more obstinate would hold on 
longer to a weapon in its decline. There were times when the 
gun was distinctly the principal weapon, and then tactics required 
that vessels be fought with their broadsides presented to the 
enemy. Again there were times when the ram had far the 
greatest number of adherents, and then they required the vessels 
to present their bows. The ram and torpedo required close 
quarters. Admiral Colomb, R. N., preferred the ram in 1871 
and the gun in 1884; Admiral Fremantle, R. N., the ram in 
1880 and the gun in 1886; Commander Sturdee, R. N., the tor- 
pedo in 1886 and the gun in 1894. The weight of opinion is now 
strongly in favor of the gun as the principal weapon. 

Take two vessels equal or nearly equal in all respects. Let 
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one attempt to ram and let tlie other continue circlingj but' 
endeavoring to avoid the ram. Know thoroughly their tactical 
diameters for various helm angles, and plan the fight as in still 
water. It wil' require quite serious mistakes in the one that 
endeavors to avoid the ram before his adversary can strike a bad 
blow. Allow even quite a difference in speed and handiness 
between the two vessels, and yet how difficult for the superior to 
i4m the inferior. Allow the inferior vessel to make slight 
changes in her speed, almost if not quite imperceptible to her 
adversary, and see where the would-be rammer will bring up. 
Then take these vessels under ordinary conditions of wind and 
sea, their speed and tactical diameter changing as they change 
their position relative to the wind and sea, and note the difficulty 
of estimating the speed or the size of the turning circle on your 
own vessel, and the still greater difficulty of estimating that of 
the enemy. Does not ramming under such circumstances be- 
come a matter of chance? Imagine the captain of a ship attempt- 
ing this delicate operation from the conning tower, his view 
limited and partially obscured by smoke, his helmsman with 
no view at ail, nothing to steady his helm by except possibly 
a small compass that is liable to jump with each fire of the 
adjacent guns. Most of us have noticed the difficulty, when 
piloting, in steadying the head of a ship if the helmsman could 
not see ahead and was obliged to rely on a good compass for 
steadying or meeting with the helm. This difficulty must be 
greatly increased in a conning tower, and yawing must result at 
a time when the slightest deviation may change a vessel from 
the destroyer into the destroyed. Again, there is the danger 
that may appear greater or less to the tactician as he has greater 
or less faith in torpedoes, of coming within the range of that 
weapon. Certainly the danger from the torpedo and the danger- 
of being rammed instead of ramming prevents the ram from- 
being the principal weapon. 

The gun has been greatly developed in power, in range, in 
accuracy and in rapidity of fire. The questions that remain 
somewhat unsettled at the present time are the kind of powder to 
be used, the proportion between the length of a gun and the 
calibre, and the proportion of rapid-fire guns to those of larger 
calibre. It appears to be quite definitely settled that 13 inches is 
the limiting calibre of guns to be carried on battle-ships, 
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guns of this size the weight has become as great as can be 
reasonably carried on a man-of-war, and the time occupied in 
loading as long as could be permitted in battle. The largest 
guns must be handled by machinery, which adds another weak 
point to the battle-ship. Many are of the opinion that 10 inches 
should be the limiting calibre, and tliat the guns should be 
capable of being handled by man power r.s well as by steam, air 
or electricity. They believe that there is sufficient penetration 
by the projectiles of high-powered lo-inch guns at reasonable 
ranges, and that the reduction in weight and in time between 
fires more than makes up for decreased penetration. 

Lieutenant Meigs, who has given so much attention to the 
development of gunnery practice and is one of the best authori- 
ties on the tactical value of the gun, suggests the rule that 
within reasonable limits the vessels should carry guns propor- 
tioned to their own protection. This rule is fairly well fol- 
lowed, for the heavily armored coast-defense vessel carries a few 
large calibre guns, and the protected cruiser numerous guns of 
smaller calibre. The armored vessel also carries a number of 
smaller guns; the smaller rapid-fire and machine guns to drive 
off torpedo-boats and other small craft; the larger rapid-fire guns 
to attack unarmored ends and to crush lightly protected vessels. 
In the cruiser the calibre is kept somewhat larger than required 
by the rule, for the sake of gaining in explosive force of the 
shell, the consequent gain in damage inflicted being sufficiently 
great, up to certain calibres, to more than balance other disad- 
vantages. 

The length in proportion to calibre has been increasing with 
the improvements in powder, thus gaining higher velocities, 
therefore greater penetration and greater range. TJiis increase in 
length was made possible by adopting breech-loading devices, 
and requires slow-burning powders. It would seem as if it 
might be better to follow the spirit of the rule above men- 
tioned more closely, and in cruisers to decrease the length of 
the larger guns and increase their calibre. This might be done 
without unduly increasing the height of the trajectory for mod- 
erate ranges, and with the larger shell thus gained the explosive 
force would be considerably increased. It is logical to arm 
cruisers to fight cruisers, and other things being equal, the 
cruiser throwing the larger shell would be more powerful than 
one armed as at present. 
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Smokeless powder suitable to the smaller calibres has already 
been manubcttired successfully, and the development is in the 
direction of smokeless powder for all cahbres. Numerous at- 
tempts, more or less successful, have been made to fire shell 
charged with high explosives. They have been sufficiently suc- 
cessful to start an alteration in the distribution of armor, causing 
it to be spread over a larger surface. Comparatively thin armor, 
that is, armor that would not stop an ordinary shell, will cause 
those charged with high explosives to burst outside, causing 
little or no damage. Improvement is to be sought in the sheD 
more than in the character of the high explosive, as the more 
perfect the shell the further it will penetrate before detonating 
the charge. 

The improvement in armor has been great, from wrought-iron 
to composite, to homogeneous steel, to nickel steel, and now to 
Harveyized nickel steel; but the improvements in the gun and in 
the armor-piercing projectiles have been greater. At present a 
peculiar point has been reached; when the resistance of the armor 
and the penetrating power of the a. p. shell are nearly equal, a very 
shght difference in the shell makes a great difference in the effect 
Where a shell well formed, with perfect point and smooth exterior, 
will remain intact and almost uninjured after piercing the armor, 
a similar shell having about the same physical characteristics, but 
slightly less well formed, will break up with only a slight penetra- 
tion upon the same armor. It would appear as if the high veloci- 
ties with which the shell is driven through the armor transmits by 
vibrations, where there are slight inequalities on the surface of the 
shell, a tremendous force that disrupts the smaller mass of the 
shell, but is distributed throughout the larger mass of tiie armor 
plate without causing serious injury. Is there not some analogy 
between this fact reached with high velocities in the siiell, and the 
importance of wave resistance when high speeds are made by the 
vessel? Experiments are now being made by covering the point 
of the a. p, projectile with some comparatively soft and readily 
fused metal, such as lead; the idea being to gain entry ivith the 
point uninjured, the lead being melted by the heat developed upon 
impact 

The modem tendency is to increase the proportion of rapid-fire 
guns. Where armor is carried sufficiently heavy to resist them 
there must be unarraored ends and lightly protected guns for 
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liiem to attack ; and the larger calibre rapid-fire guns are capable 
\oi attacking all but the heaviest armor. The decision of the 
< battle may rest with the heavy slow-firing guns, and yet it may 
be decided by the numerous rapid-fire guns before the heavy 
guns have been loaded and fired more than a few times. Guns 
of position are usually necessary to reduce a fortress, but no 
battle could be brougiit to a successful conclusion in modem 
times without light artillery. 

The questions formulated by Mr. Clowes in No. 70 of the 
Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute are very per- 
tinent to naval warfare, and indirectly aflect tactics, as they are 
founded upon the consideration of the battle-ship in action. An 
attempt to answer them, or at least to indicate the direction in 
which correct answers are to be sought, is almost necessary 
before seeking for correct solutions of modern tactical problems. 
The first question is a most important one: " Would it be pru~ 
ient for any battle-ship to go into an engagement cleared for action 
merely as she is generally cleared for it during peace practice or 
lanauvresf Is any clearing for action that is not most complete 
md thorough, of use as an instruction f " 

It would be imprudent evidently to go into an engagement 
sithout making all the preparations that are possible in the 
Ktiine allowed by the circumstances of the case. That there are 
many precautions omitted in the ordinary exercise of clearing 
ship for action we all know. I have been told of an occasion 
when the admiral commanding the English Mediterranean fleet 
signalled to his vessels one morning to report when cleared for 
action, and some of them did not report until noon of the next 
day. Some of this time must have been occupied in rigging 
a torpedo defense, nets, booms, etc., as the vessels were at 
anchor; but many things ordinarily omitted must have been done 
to fill up so much time. More lately, the Detroit, Commander 
Brownson, at Rio Janeiro, when she was to steam in and protect 
our merchantmen while proceeding to a wharf, against the 
Brazilian rebel fleet, took about two hours to clear for action. 
The officers and men worked hard, and everything was done 
that experience or fertility of resource could suggest It was 
far more thorough than would be practicable in an ordinary 
drill. 

It may be necessary to prepare for action with but little warn- 
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ing. Many essentials can be accomplished in a comparatively 
short time. By exercise these are done as a matter of routine. 
The men become acquainted with their stations and duties, and, 
being accustomed to perform the work, there is no undue excite- 
ment The work will be done more quickly and there is less 
liability of omitting important particulars than if no such drill 
were prescribed. 

It is well once in a while to make a thorough business of it; 
but there must be many precautions that can be taken which 
could not be included reasonably in an ordinary drill. It might 
be said that a battle-ship should be prepared at all times, at least 
during war or when likely to encounter the enemy, but this is 
not practicable; for instance, time was spent on the Detroit in 
rigging up and protecting ready magazines, and in adjusting 
cajjs 01 nose fuzes, without which it would be difficult to keep 
up a running fight with rapid-fire guns. It would not do to keep 
shell on deck in sufficient quantities for any great length of time; 
and as hammocks, awnings, etc., are used for the protection, the 
time for which they can be used is limited. Ready magazines 
may be constructed and properly protected. Base fuzes may 
do away with the necessity of shifting the cap; but plenty of work 
can be found to occupy the time to advantage. Protection can 
be extemporized for the bridge :ind other exposed points. The 
boats may be moved or more securely stowed, filled with water 
and otherwise protected. A longer time will thus be occupied 
than would be reasonable for an ordinary drill; but it would be 
wise to occasionally devote the time necessary to thorough 
preparation. 

The amount of time tliat the circumstances have permitted to 
be devoted to preparation may directly affect the tactics of 
vessel or fleet; for without an ample supply of ammunition ready 
to hand it would be unwise to enter into a close running fight, 
and it would be good tactics to manceuvre for a distant engage- 
ment until ready magazines could be prepared. 

The second question is : " W/mt should be done with a ship's 
boats upon clearing for action f Would it be prudent to hoist them 
all out, and leave them in tow of the steamboatSy a few miles astern; 
or would it be prudent to expose them to the enemy's gun-fire in 
their position on the booms and elsewhere f Preservation of the 
boats and reduction to the lowest possible quantity of the splinters 
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flying about the deck must be considered on the one hand ; an the 
other hand, the possible escape of one or more boats from the effects 
of projectiles, and the importance, if it can be secured, of liaving 
something ready for immediate lowering, deserve attention." 

In whatever way this question may be handled tactics will not 
be involved. It certainly does not seem wise to leave the boats 
astern, for the rear in an action is liable to change frequently and 
become the front or be in any other direction, tactically speak- 
ing. At sea it would be better to carry the boats. If there are 
any tliat are so situated that their splinters would endanger a 
gun's crew, and the men could not be protected from them, it 
would be well to put them overboard, risking their recovery at 
the end of the action. Ordinarily the splinters could be pre- 
vented from flying by filling the boats with water and surround- 
ing them with their sails. It would be well to improvise protec- 
tion against machine-gun fire; but in a close, long-continued 
action they would be rendered useless in all probability for 
immediate lowering. It might be wise to have a collapsible boat 
stowed below the water-line or behind heavy armor. Before 
going into action in a harbor, or when preparing for one just 
outside your own harbor, it would be well to send the boats to a 
I safe place, trusting to the boats of a tender being sent if necessary. 
The third question is: " IV^hat is likely to be (he effect upon a 
L ship's anchors, of a successful attempt to use the ram ? What the 
\ effect upon tkem, of the ship's heavy forward guns if fired nearly 
\ aliead and with some depression f Is it or is it not important that 
you shall be in a condition to anchor at the close of an engagement f'' 
Undoubtedly a ship's anchors are liable to be torn from their 
place when a successful attempt to ram is made. This is one of 
the risks necessary to run when ramming. The bow may be 
smashed in or the ram twisted. It is not likely that one vessel 
will ram another without both receiving injuries. The chains 
should always be unbent when going into action, to prevent 
unnecessary danger. As to the effect of the heavy guns when 
fired with depression, it would depend somewhat upon the dis- 
tance from the muzzle of the guns from the deck. The anchors 
should be so secured as to stand the blast if the decks can resist 
it. With proper securing bolts, the anchors can be lashed so as 
to hold as long as the decks. It may be quite important to be 
able to anchor at the close of an engagement. If on a lee shore 
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with damaged engines and bad weather threatening, anchoring 
may be the only means of safet>'; as w-as the case with the Eng- 
lish fleet after Trafalgar. A spare anchor might be a most valu- 
able thing to have ai hand, but weights must be considered, and 
no precautions will prevent naval warfare from being dangerous 
for tives and materiaL 

The fourth question is: "Have you a thoroughly viork^^e 
xheme wlureby yat can at once provide the proper substitute for 
amy officer v^ko may be killed or wounded, no matter in -what part 
' ^ the skip he may be stationed f Can you instantly make good 
\ Ae chain of authority throughout the vessel, no matter in what 
Bnk it may be broken f Can you do this repeatedly f Can yon 
do it if fufo or three links should break at once f Does your 
method of making good these breaks leave your chain dangerously 
weak in places, or only shorter as a whole ? " 

All of these questions except the last could be answered cor- 
rectly in the negative, as to answer them in the aflnxmative would 
be to expect to be able to perform impossibilities. In the various 
divisions and in the many parts of the ship the train of authority 
may go from senior to junior officer, through pettj' officers to 
the lowest in the seaman grade. It may happen that an import- 
ant division or station will be left without an officer to command. 
Undoubtedly it will be weakened; but we can trust that there 
will be fotmd among the hra^'e, intelligent and well drilled sea- 
men one who can carry on the fight until an officer can be 
found to take command or even until the action is over. It 
would be impracticable to be shifting stations and divisions dar- 
ing an action so that the most experienced officer should always 
hold the most important station. During a naval engagement 
die chain is liable to become dangerously weak as well as dan- 
gerously short, in spite of all precautions. Fitting canaot be 
made a safe bo^ess. 

The succession to command is the most important portion of 
(he chain of authority to preserve unimpaired. The position that 
die executr^e officer may happen to occupy at the time of an 
injury to the captain is a matter of ^ital importance. The United 
States Kaval Regulations say of the executive, on page 119. 
, Aitide 523, that " In battle he shall look after the general work- 
isg of the armament, and from time to time repair to any part 
of the ship where his duty may be performed to the best advan- 
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tage," If the executive supervises the general working o£ the 
armament, his position at any one time is uncertain, and when he 
is wanted to assume command he may not be found readily, and 
when he does assume command he may have but little knowledge 
of events outside of his own ship, unless this regulation is inter- 
preted, as it should be properly, to mean from the conning tower 
deck or bridge, except in cases of emergency. Otherwise the 
position of other vessels or their condition may be entirely un- 
known to him. This would be always an unfortunate condition 
of aiifairs, and under certain circumstances could only result in 
disaster. The removal of the captain by wounds or by death 
during action must be always quite a serious event. No matter 
how well the next in command may be acquainted with the 
scheme of action, the captain's metliods, and the surrounding 
circumstances, there must be a short time elapse before he can 
I hold the reins firmly. Should the ship be about to ram or 
I be attempting to escape the ram of an opponent at the time, a 
1 alight wavering or uncertainty during the time the second brain 
s taking the command relinquished by the first, might be suffi- 
!■ cient to turn a .position of safety into one of imminent danger, or 
\ to turn victory into defeat. The latitude allowed by the regula- 
I tions is necessary, as emergencies miglit arise requiring the pres- 
I ence of the executive in any part of the ship; but they must not 
I be construed too liberally, for during the greater part of a battle 
I his duties can be performed to the best advantage in positions 
I not far from his commanding officer. The Germans station the 
I executive, the second in command, on a lower deck, in a position 
I of comparative safety. Here he is unlikely to be injured by the 
' same accident that incapacitates the captain, and he can always be 
I found; but his knowledge of passing events must depend upon 
t such reports as he may receive from time to time, and it would 
f take some minutes before he could act intelligentiy should he 
1 be called upon to assume command. The second in command 
should be near the captain, so as to learn from him his scheme of 
1 action from time to time. He should be able from his station to 
L keep himself informed of the sequence of surrounding events. 
I. He should be sufficiently near to prevent any interregnum, where 
l-he could notice the fall of the captain and where he could exercise 
^at once the command that devolved upon him. And yet he 
I should be in such a position as would render it unlikely that both 
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of tiicm should be injured at tiie same time, and where he can 
render efficient service superintending the general working of 
the armamenL When the captain is on deck the executive 
should be in the conning tower, and ii the captain be in the 
conning tower the executive should be on deck under some pro- 
tection. 

When piloting is necessary the narigator must be at or near 
the wheel to conn the ship and keep her from running aground, 
as the captain would probably need all his {acuities to fight his 
ship properly. When no piloting is required he could be 
stationed in some comparatively safe and central position, from 
which he could be called readily to assume the duties of executive 
should it become necessary. The senior watch and ordnance 
officer should not be called from his duties, unless required to 
take the position of executive. 

The fifth question is : "To Tvkai extent do you propose to rely 
upon voice-tubes, electric zuires for lighting, firing and signalling, 
helm indicators, engine-room telegraphs, etc., in action, and what 
provisions have you for finding substitutes at an instant's Ttvtke 
for any or all of them f " 

Voice-tubes or telephones are absolutely necessary for the 
proper command of a modem vessel. The distances are too 
great and the passages are too intricate to admit of relying upon 
messengers, and a chain of messengers is as liable to damage as 
a voice-tube, and the liability of errors arising is greater in the 
former than in the latter. The number of voice-tubes can be 
increased easily, and different stations arranged for their use; but 
the size of the crew is limited, within reason, to the berthing 
capacity of the ship. Some messengers are necessary, but the 
number of the crew that can be spared for such purposes is 
limited. There will be many times during war when the strain 
upon the crew will be great, and it might easily grow excessive 
if they were not properly berthed so as to be able to get the 
necessary rest when suitable opportunities occurred. Lighting 
by electricity is more in danger of interruption than by lamps; 
but when there are sufficient dynamos, and the battle circuits are 
properly run, this danger is reduced to a minimum. Lanterns 
should be kept filled and trimmed ready for lighting at all points 
where light is a necessity. Helm indicators and engine-room 
telegraphs add to the precision with which orders can be deliv- 
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ered and executed. They should always be supplemented by 
gongs and voice-tubes. It must be remembered that injury to 
the conning tower may injure the steering wheel and the coni- 
mimications at the same time, and that other stations must be 
provided with means of communication to the engine-room, and 
also to the tiller-room, at which place it may become necessary to 
steer the ship. It is extremely doubtful whether the electric 
control for firing broadsides is an advantage or not. It must 
not be depended upon; but there should be an electric signal by 
drop-shutter or otherwise, so that the captain may be informed 
when any guns are put out of action. It might modify his tactics 
considerably should he be informed that a portion of his guns 
were rendered useless. There might be great choice as to which 
broadside to turn to the enemy; or if sheering to increase the 
strength of fire, the helm to use would be regulated in accordance 
with the location of the damaged guns. For night signalling, 
rockets, Very's signals and torches would be provided always to 
take the place of electricity, should that means of signalling fail. 

The sixth question is : " Ht/w muck more or less complicated 
and delicate gear have you in your ship upon lukich you would 
not think of depending if you were going into action f Do you 
use it at present f Is it wise to use it if you would not think of 
depending upon it? " 

This question appears to refer to the subjects of the fifth 
question already considered. All methods of signaling, secur- 
ing communication with the various parts of the ship and operat- 
ing the machinery should be as reliable as possible and the same 
ased under ordinary circumstances as would be used in action. 
This is necessary to secure familiarity with the gear and reason- 
able certainty of working in time of battle. Simplicity and 
strength should be sought for; but it miist be remembered that 
a ship of war is a complicated machine, and that there are of 
necessity many parts which are delicate and liable to be in j tired. 
To multiply these unnecessarily would be a serious mistake, but 
there are few machines more complicated or more delicate than 
man himself, yet his services are indispensable. A compromise 
on this question as well as on many others that arise in the con- 
sideration of a man-of-war is necessary. There has been a ten- 
dency abroad, but not at home, to sacrifice too much of the 
strength of moving parts in order to economize weights. Guns 
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may be handled more swiftly and accurately by machinery than 
by hand, and yet a damaged man may be replaced when it would 
be impossible to replace or repair tiie machine. Where to draw 
the line will always require anxious thought and numerous expe- 
riments. The tendency will continue to be in the line of an 
increase in the amount of machinery for replacing hand power as 
improvements are made and designs perfected. 

The seventh question is: "What prainsions have you for 
making or answering signals in action f Have you any pro* 
tected station for your signalmen ? " 

The ordinary provisions for signalling in action are quite in- 
adequate, and in no direction is improvement more necessary; 
but whatever method may be used, shapes, semaphore, or flags, 
protection must be provided for the signalmen. In some of the 
accounts of the Yalu river fight it is stated that the Chinese were 
obliged to remain in their weak formation because all the signal 
halliards were cut early in the action. It may be believed that 
this was not the only reason for the helplessness of the Chinese 
fleet, but it must be recognized that as signals are necessary for 
the proper handling of a fleet, protection for the signalmen, at 
least, must be provided against machine-gun and small-arm fire. 

The eighth question is: '-What effect may be anticipated 
should a hostile projectile strike a fused shell in your racks, or a 
charged torpedo f How does a knowledge of what may happen 
in such an event influence your arrangements for keeping up a 
supply of ammunition to your more exposed guns, and for using 
your aboi'e-water torpedo tubes f " 

If a projectile should strike a fuzed shell it would be ver)- 
likely to explode; but there is no reason why the remaining 
shells should explode. Not very long since an army caisson 
exploded and some of the shells must have been exploded by the 
concussion of the others: but it is probable that they were badly 
fuzed, and such an accident is not liable to happen with the navy 
fuze. Under any circumstances it is necessary to have a supply 
of ammunition for your guns, and the risk must be run, only it 
can be narrowed as much as possible by using permanent or 
improvised protection. 

The reservoir of a Whitehead torpedo would make quite a 
serious explosion if struck by a projectile, and it is probable that 
both the Howell and the Whitehead charges would be detonated 
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by an exploding shell, if not by the concusdoD of a projectile. 
For tltis reason it is luiK-ise to carry charged torpedoes in uiipfx>- 
tected above-Wi-ater tubes, as they may possibly prove more dam- 
aging to your own vessel than to the enemy. Of course this 
refers to battle-ships and to cruisers, not to torpedo-boats. 

The ninth question is : " How 'U-'ould a suspicifftK that jhmt 
tmif tu^e might ai the mtnient contain a live torptda infiuetue 
your decision, should an opportunitjr for ramming prescHl ilself? " 

My bow tube would not contain a ti\'e torpedo so long as the 
motiTC power of the ship remained nninjiued. A bow tube is 
of little value on a battle-ship. It should only contain a chargied 
torpedo when the motive power has been so impaired as to 
render ramming impossible and being rammed probable, and 
then the bow vrould be the l£ast useful place to have one. 

The tenth question is : " h liure from your baltery-deek an 
uf-draught which Tvould qttickly free the hattery from the gasa 
of any explosion that might occur there ? m%at consequences are 
to be apprehended there or elsewhere from the gaseous prodmcts tf 
certain high explosives f " 

The first part of this question evidentiy refers to die earlier 
type of battle-ship. It is hardly probable that much of an up- 
draught could be procured. From the experiments with modem 
high explosives it is hardly probable that manv would escape the 
effect of the concussion or of being asphyxiated by the explosion 
of a shell so chained in a casemate or other gun enclosure. 

The eleventh question is : "Can you get in your torpedo-net 
defenses sufficiently to enable you to manceurre your ship, wiikout 
the necessity of employing your men outboard, in such a manner 
as to mask much of your ffivn gun-fire, as well as to expose die 
men to the fire of the enemy f If not, do you purpose, in war-tinte, 
to ever use your net defenses when you are haNe to sudden attack f " 

No known net defense can be ri^ed in securely without 
exposure of men and important loss of time. The torpedo-net is 
mainly useful when coaling and repairing within the radius of the 
enemy's torpedo-boats, or when attacking a harbor where theic 
is no liability of being attacked in return by other battle-ships. 
It would be criminal to use them when able to steam and liable 
to be attacked by other ships. 

The twelfth question is : "Da you realise the continuous nature 
of Ike strain likely to be put upon executii'e officers by the conditions 
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of modern warfare ? Have you ready any scheme whereby this 
strain may be as much as possible equalized, and whereby both 
officers and men may husband their strength and nervotts energy 
to the best advantage f For how long do you consider that a crew 
could stand the wear and tear of maintaining a position, say within 
fifty miles of a great port in which lay a hostile fleet and a large 
flotilla of torpedo-boats ? " 

It you have a properly organized force, with a reasonable pro- 
portion of cruisers and torpedo gunboats or catchers, you can, 
by making proper tactical dispositions of your forces, prevent 
any excessive strain upon officers or men. In fact, in no other 
way will a tactician have a better opportunity to show his abiUty 
than in so disposing his vessels as to prevent sudden alarms and 
undue tension from being inflicted Upon liis entire fleet In the 
daytime, except in foggy weather, and even in bright nights, but 
few lookout vessels would be necessary to prevent a surprise; but 
on dark nights and in thick weather it would require all the 
cruisers and gunboats to guard the battle-ships, and numerous 
lookouts would be necessary on all the vessels of the fleet. The 
circumstances may be too varied to admit of fixed rules, and with 
only a small proportion of unarmored fast vessels the strain must 
be great under any circumstances. If fifty miles away, the battle- 
ships can cruise under low steam, or remain at anchor, with heavy 
banked fires, during the day in clear weather or during bright 
nights. The hostile port must be watched closely by three or 
four light vessels, the number depending upon the size and cliar- 
acter of the entrance guarded. At night these outgiiards must 
be cautioned to examine headlands, wooded points, etc., as 
closely as the enemy's batteries will permit, to prevent torpedo- 
boats from sneaking along the land. Outside of these, in a 
central position, within easy signal distance, tlie main guard of 
torpedo-catchers must cruise at night. In the daytime one or 
two cruisers to pass back the signals can take their place. 
Within five or six miles of the fleet again will be stationed two 
or three torpedo-catchers, to watch for torpedo-boats that may 
have passed the outgtiards. Between the fleet and the inguards 
the main body of inguards will be stationed at night. The 
guards of the night previous will be stationed where there is the 
least chance of their being subjected to sudden attacks. If the 
position being maintained is a harbor, the mouth will be closely 
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guarded and the fleet anchored so that it can steam out and be 
drawn up in battle formation at a point where it has ample sea- 
room, soon after the notice of the movement of the enemy's 
heavy vessels. It would only be practicable to thus maintain a 
point fifty miles from a hostile fleet, when it was only necessary 
to watch and keep in touch with the fleet of tlie enemy. But if 
masking or blockading the enemy's fleet, it would be necessary 
to hold the fleet nearer the hostile port and to be kept underway 
at all times. Then the point fifty miles away might be main- 
tained for coal, ammunition and other supplies and for repairs. 
In foggy weather the line must be drawn more closely around 
the port, and the main guard should join them in picket duty. 
The work would then become most arduous, and signals must 
be carefully arranged to prevent the attacking of friends. The 
cruising ground must be carefully laid out to prevent the neces- 
sity of too frequent signalling that would betray the whereabouts 
of the guard to the enemy. Sound signals only would be pos- 
sible, and they could be changed from time to time, using the 
steam whistle, the boatswain's call and the bugle. If a harbor is 
the point maintained, picket-boats and torpedo-boats must 
swarm at the entrance. It would hardly be possible for the 
enemy to make an attack witli his heavy vessels in a thick tog, 
and if he did, the torpedo-boats and torpedo gunboats should be 
able to defeat him. If the point were an open roadstead, it 
would be practicable to anchor the fleet when there were ample 
torpedo-boats for protection and when the weather was suitable 
for handling them. But if the sea were too rough for the boats, 
the fleet should stand out from land at a moderate speed, fol- 
lowed by the cruisers and gunboats in a formation with a broad 
front, and running out for an agreed upon length of time, then 
upon the signal being made, standing in at a slow speed with the 
cruisers spread out in front. A column of cruisers should con- 
nect the hne of cruisers with the battle-ships, to pass sound sig- 
nals and to keep touch in the fog. In this way of disposing the 
vessels the strain should not be excessive, unless an inordinate 
amount of foggy weather is encountered, as the greater fatigue 
would fall upon the younger officers and men who should be 
more able to endure it, and being in the smaller boats could be 
the most readily relieved, and would be from necessity more 
frequently reheved tor coaling, etc. 
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Should you be blockading the port or masking the fleet it 
would not be practicable to closely guard the enemy during 
foggy weather with the heavy vessels. For if he can feel his 
way out he can keep in close order and attack everything he sees 
or hears, and when separated make for a pre-arranged rendez- 
vous. With the .use of toqjedo-boats and torpedo gunboats his 
attempt to escape could be made highly dangerous, if not impos- 
sible, and the heavy boats should be kept well ofl the port. 

The thirteenth question is: " IV/iaf wiil be the effect upon tlie 
occupants of a conning tower, even if it withstand the blow of a 
heavy projectile, {A) from the concussion, (b) from the displacement 
of the fittings ? Should a commanding officer attempt to fight his 
ship from the conning tower ? If not, how sltould she be steered, 
and from wliat position can the captain enjoy the necessary view, 
while still maintaining communication of sojne sort with his 
officers ?" 

The question of the conning "tower is a most vital one. It has 
been discussed partially already in the question (No. 4) about 
maintaining the chain of command. We have some previous 
experience from which to judge, viz., the reports of the com- 
manders of our monitors during the war. They all spoke of the 
difficulty of handling their vessels with the limited view afforded 
by the conning tower, especially during the smoke of battle. 
The effect of concussion can only be estimated. Wooden mant- 
lets prevent direct contact that would be fatal at the time of the 
blow, deaden the force of the concussion by the intervention of 
an air cushion, and prevent injury from flying bolts. A vessel 
might be well handled from the conning tower, provided it were 
well constructed, if it were manceuvring against one vessel only; 
but if the vessel were in a fleet, or were manceuvring against 
several vessels, it is difficult to imagine how the captain could 
obtain a sufficiently all-around view to fight his ship from the 
conning tower. There would be little likelihood of the same 
commanding officer being able to carry through an engagement 
unless he were afforded some protection, for without it he would 
be sacrificed, probably, at close quarters, at a time when it would 
be most disadvantageous to change the officer in command. 
There should be several protected stations, at least one on each 
bow, from which the captain could fight his ship. These stations 
must be clearly visible to those inside the conning tower, and 
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they should be connected with the conning tower by gongs, tele- 
phones or indicators, or by all. They should also be connected 
with the steering station in the tiller-room and with the engine- 
room. The captain could ^communicate by signs with those in 
the conning tower under many circumstances, but must be able 
to have recourse to other methods at times. The conning tower 
should be accessible from the deck, so that the captain can enter 
when desirable, and his officers and messengers can leave it to 
communicate directly with him. Even with all these facilities, 
to accurately handle the ship he will require great experience 
Tinder service conditions. The captain, the officer at the conn, 
and the helmsman must work in unison. The finest display of 
the seaman's art will be the handling of a battle-ship in action. 
Seamen are more than ever necessary, and without a high order 
of intelligence, guided by experience, the immense ship, with its 
numerous guns, powerful engines and intricate machinery, will 
be wasted in the combat. 

The fourteenth question is: "7<? what extent, if any, can glass 
over dials, lamps, lanterns, etc., be depended upon in the event of a 
heaz'y explosion in its vicinity f To what extent, if any, can Itorn 
or talc be substituted for it f Is it advantageous, or otherwise, to 
have a brightly lighted battery on the occasion of a night action f " 

The first portions of this question might well be the subject of 
experiment, and could be exactly determined without difficulty. 
Thicker glass than used ordinarily might be found advisable 
where it was practicable to sacrifice some of the light. The last 
portion of the question can have but one correct answer. No 
one who has had experience on board ship, who has looked out 
of a lighted pilot-house or chart-room at night, can fail to 
answer in the negative. The gunner's view is frequently seriously 
limited in the daytime: at night from a brightly-lighted battery 
he would see hardly anything, and to bring his sights on any- 
thing but a brightly-lighted object would be an impossibility. 
Only so much light as is necessary for loading the guns and 
setting the sights should be used, and that should come from 
behind the gunner, and care should be taken that it is not 
reflected from the side or from the gun into the gunner's eyes. 

The fifteenth question is: "Will it in all cases be advantage- 
ous to use stnokeless powder f What provision is there for the 
production of smoke shoidd it be needed to serine as a scree?! to 
leeward ? ' ' 
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A battle-ship must have a clear view, and therefore under most 
circumstances must be seen, so that smokeless powder prevents 
being taken unawares by the enemy and mistaking him for a 
friend, as well as giving a clear target for the guns. There have 
been several smoke-producing inventions for army use that 
might be useful in preparing for an attack to be made by your 
own torpedo-boats. All the smoke needed can be produced also 
by a raft with a burning tar-kettle. 

The sixteenth question is : " W/uii are the possible defenses of ' 
a sMp underway, against a torpedo that is approaching herf 
What is her safest position (a) if moving slowly, (b) if moving at 
speed, supposing that she cannot in time move out of the line of 
fire f What is the effect upon a torpedo of the explosion of a 
heavy charge under water within a short distance of it ? What 
provision have you for the explosion of such a charge at short 
notice, in or near the path of an advancing torpedo ? " 

Under the circumstances mentioned, the helm and rapid-fire 
and machine-guns are the means of defense. If a vessel is mov- 
ing rapidly and cannot move out of the line of fire in time, 
her safest position to receive the torpedo is bows on, and stem on 
if moving slowly. With speed the bow wave would be more apt 
to deflect the torpedo; it should he taken slightly on one bow 
where the wave forms less than a right angle with the keel. Go- 
ing slow, Ihe wash from the propeller would be more apt to 
deflect the torpedo, and it should be taken slightly on one 
quarter. While heavy charges exploded in the immediate vicinity 
would probably explode it by concussion or deflect it, it would 
seem as if it were impracticable to have heavy charges ready at 
the appropriate places, and the chances of hand grenades being 
effective seem too few to warrant their presence about the deck. 

The seventeenth question is : "If your funnels be seriously 
damaged by projectiles, what speedily available provision can be 
inade for the maintenance of a reasonable atnount of draught?" 

This has become a more important question lately than it was 
when more dependence was placed on forced draught. The 
modem tendency to rely on increased length of funnel for 
draught has increased the weakness of that feature and has made 
the injury of the enemy's funnel an important tactical considera- 
tion. The enemy's speed might be greatly reduced by the fire 
of the rapid-fire guns. Small injuries might be repaired by 
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a species of soft patch, but the heat developed at the lower 
part of the funnel above the armor case is usually too great, 
when going at high speed, to permit the use of temporary expe- 
dients, and the main reliance must be placed upon forced 
draught. Besides the loss of draught, the escape of smoke and 
cinders, at a slight elevation above the decks, might interfere 
seriously with battery and helm. 

The eighteenth question is: "If you decide to ram, at what 
speed will you steam, and how wiU your decision be affected by the 
direction in which the enemy is moviiigf Will you or will you not 
reduce speed, upon making or immediately before making con- 
tact f 

The ship's best speed is the proper speed to make when 
attempting to ram, that is, not a spurt that may give out before 
reaching the enemy, but the highest steady speed that can be 
counted upon to continue during the manceuvre. Then smaller 
angles of helm will produce greater effect It would be well to 
shut off the steam upon making contact with the enemy when 
striking him on or nearly on the broadside, otherwise it would 
be well to notice the effect of the blow before stopping the 
engines. You might escape with less injury after delivering the 
blow if the pressure was continued than if it was shut off from 
the engines. 

The nineteenth question is: "Having sustained serious under- 
water injuries to her forward part, should a ship be steamed aliead 
or astern in order to run her into shallow water f " 

Here again the seaman must be guided by the circumstances 
attending the case. If the water-tight bulkheads \\'ill stand the 
pressure, it is advisable to steam ahead into shallow water for 
several reasons. The ship can ordinarily be handled more easily 
when steaming ahead. Collision mats, etc., that would be put 
over the bow, when practicable, to lessen the leak, would be of 
httie or no use when steaming astern, but would be held in 
place by the pressure when going ahead. Unless the injury at 
the bow had caused the draught forward to increase seriously, it 
would be advisable to ground the ship bows first, for otherwise 
on a steep-to beach the sinking of the bow might drag the ship 
off into deep water. The injury might be so serious as to make 
the bulklieads remaining unable to stand the weight of water 
with the additional pressure caused by steaming ahead, in spite 
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of all possible efforts to support them; then it would be necessary 
to steam astern into shoal water. 

The twentieth question is: "7"<? what extent does the principle 
of the isolation of heavy guns as carried out^ for example^ in the 
Royal Sovereign, Almirante Tamandare, etc, conflict with the 
control by the captain and by the battery-officers of the ship's gun- 
fire f Can any disadvantage which might arise, owing to this 
isolation, be neutralized by the issue beforehand of general orders ? '* 

The captain will only be able to have a very general control of 
the battery, heavy guns and light, unless it is deemed wise to 
indulge in broadside firing by electricity; but they will be under 
the charge of the officers of divisions, and the captain will give 
them general and special instructions for their guidance. When 
practicable, the heavier guns will be aimed by junior officers. 
The captain will inform his divisional officers of his general inten- 
tions, tell them how he proposes to carry on the action and at 
what range he proposes to open fire with the different calibres; 
in other words, will give them tactical instructions. In fleet, he 
should be able to designate at which opponent they are to direct 
their fire, and he should designate the various parts of the enemy's 
vessel as targets for each calibre, and see that the officers under- 
stand how to change the point aimed at according to the con- 
struction of the enemy's vessel. He must have some means of 
communicating with all the divisions, so as to direct them to open 
and cease firing, to give them the range, and when they cannot 
observe the fall of their shot, let them know if they are raising 
the sight-bar too high or dropping it too low. He must know 
from them when their guns are disabled. 

The twenty-first question is: "7t? what extent does the princi- 
ple of closed water-tight compartments conflict with the commtmi- 
cation of orders to various parts of the ship, supposing voice-tubes, 
wires, etc, to be dislocated or unserviceable ? How is the difficulty 
to be provided against ? " 

This will depend largely upon the construction of the ship; 
but any modern-built battle-ship will be in very bad circum- 
stances when all means of communication, except by messenger, 
have been cut off. At some points doors must be left open, at 
others messages may be passed through traps in the doors; but 
it would be wise to have several points or centers of communica- 
tion and separate lines of tubes and wires to lessen the chances of 
complete interruption of communication. 
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The twenty-second question is; ''Whal provision is tlure for 
the prompt renioz'al bdow of wounded men, ■without undue inter- 
ference with the continuous transport to the deck of ammunition, 
and ivith the passage of messengers, etc.? " 

This question must be answered separately for each ship accord- 
ing to its construction; and to provide for the care and transpor- 
tation of the wounded without interfering with the service of the 
guns must be a matter of anxious thought. In an action of 
any length of time, other men will be wanted besides the usual 
aids to the wounded, or the guns may be left without men. 

The twenty-third question is: "Of what use to an officer, 
especially one employed beloiv, is a sword f Should any officer 
upon going to general quarters wear a sword f Would a couple 
of rei'olvers, supplemented perhaps by a short, heavy, painted 
weapon, shaped like the Roman s^vord, be more useful? " 

This is not a matter of great importance. Every officer should 
carry some symbol of authority, and a sword is one easily recog- 
nized; and some means of immediately enforcing authority should 
be in every officer's hands. A revolver would answer this latter 
purpose very well. One revolver is enough for any ordinary 
man to manage, and an officer would not look well weighted 
down with weapons. Little niceties of uniform and etiquette 
have much to do with the preservation of discipline without fric- 
tion. Tlie design of the sword should be such as to be suitable 
to all occasions, so that an officer may have it at hand always 
when on duty. A rapier has been suggested by some, one of 
medium length, as it is easily kept ready for service, is less apt 
to become a mere useless ornament, and at the same time is well 
suited to dress occasions. 

The twenty-fourth question is: "Are you prepared with any 
scheme whereby, even at risk to your ship, you can take on board, 
while underway, at least some coal, if such a proceeding is desir- 
aile f Do you habitually complete with coal in the shortest possi- 
ble time, and is it desirable that when coaling you should do this ? " 

No satisfactory method has yet been found for coaling at sea. 
The only method at all practicable in a seaway is by trains of 
coal-bags between the collier and the ship, one towing the other. 
If the collier is heavy enough the ship can he towed astern, and 
if an accident should happen, the greater injury will happen to 
the one of smaller vahie : besides, if the bags should dip in the sea. 
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the wash on them will help them toward their destination, in 
place of being a drag. If the collier were too light it would be 
preferable to tow her on the quarter, using spring as well as 
tow line. The arrangement of the runners would depend upon 
the relative heights of the two vessels, and they could be rigged 
easily by a skillful seaman. The problem of re-coaling rapidly is 
almost as important as that of repairing rapidly, and countries 
with large fleets will have colliers with coal elevators [or rapid 
coaling in smooth water. 

Under most circumstances it would be wise to coal in the 
shortest time possible, and the duty should be performed with 
the exactness and promptitude required at a drill, for much may 
depend upon the rapidity with which the vessel is coaled, and the 
dirty work has a demoralizing tendency upon discipline and 
should be completed as soon as practicable. 

The twenty-fifth question is: "What are the advantages and 
dangers attendant upon the use of tJu electric search-light against 
an enetnyf Where should a search-light, if used, be projected 
from f What is its effect upon the sight of your own people f 
What its effect upon the sight of an enemy f To what extent can 
the projected ray be used as a screen ? Are you prepared with 
any better method whereby an enemy's ships or works may at niglit 
be rendered visible to your gunners ? " 

The electric light permits you to search out your enemy in the 
dark, and at times to blind his sight, preventing officers of tor- 
pedo-boats from judging your distance correctly and the gun- 
ners of the enemy from pointing their guns. A search-light for 
picking up torpedo-boats should be as low as possible, but it 
should be in rear or to one side of your guns. The two require- 
ments are difficult to reconcile, and positions for the lights must 
be selected according to the arrangements of the ship. 

The light may be used improperly and dazzle the eyes of your 
own people or serve as a guide to show the enemy your position. 
It may be used as a screen by being thrown into the eyes of the 
enemy's gunners. It must be remembered in a fleet that you 
may blind friends as well as enemies, and may cause confusion 
by crossing the beams. Rockets and fire balls have been pro- 
posed to take the place of search-lights for illuminating an 
enemy's ships or works ; but they are better adapted to being used 
from forts than from ships. 
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The twenty-sixth question is: "Is any range-finder as prac- 
tically useful and quick, in dayliglU, as a rapid-firing gun? 
Would you use any other in action?" 

The rapid-fire gun is the best range-finder for the larger guns 
'if it is in the hands of an excellent marksman; but the range- 
finder would be most serviceable to help put the rapid-fire gun 
on the target, to check the gunner, and to determine the rate of 
change in range when the vessels are moving rapidly. The great 
advantage of using the rapid-fire gun as a range-finder is that for 
the guns you do not wish tlie exact range, but the apparent 
range. The low trajectory of modern guns makes this less neces- . 
sary than formerly; still it must be taken into account that it 
would be a strange state of the atmosphere when there was no 
refraction. 

Having considered the various tactical details involved in the 
preparation of a battle-ship for action, the next tactical problem 
in order is the combat of two ships. This is one of the simplest 
problems of battle tactics, and yet there are so many points that 
may arise under so many varying circumstances as to make it pos- 
sible, within reasonable limits, to consider only the more promi- 
nent phases of the combat. As the gun is considered as the rul- 
l-ing weapon, both for offense and for defense, the object of the 
I'jnanceuvres wiil be to have as many guns as possible bearing on 
^Jhe enemy, to keep within fair range, to avoid unnecessary waste 
[$f ammunitiDn, and to allow him to use as few of his guns as 
lossible. 

Two vessels meeting on approximately opposite courses, and 

both being ready for the combat, the first point to decide would 

be the time to open fire. It is pretty generally conceded that 

4000 yards is the extreme opening range: for greater ranges the 

probabilities of hitting are too small to warrant an expenditure 

of ammunition when the limited supply that can be carried is 

remembered. Still as two ships approaching at the rate of fifteen 

P knots each would lessen the distance by one thousand yards a 

f. minute, the time of distant firing would be too short to make 

I early firing a serious mistake for rapid-fire guns. With heavy 

l- gims the time occupied in loading and training becomes an ele- 

l ment of importance. At the speed mentioned, two vessels dis- 

F tant four thousand yards would meet in four minutes. Now, at 

short range the probabilities of hitting become so much greater 
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than at long range, and where armor must be pierced the dam- 
age that can be inflicted is so much greater, that it becomes 
important to be able to fire at close quarters. The time elapsing 
between fires will differ among the heavv guns according to 
their calibre and mount; but it would seem safe to fire one ■ 
round from about four thousand yards, and then loading at once, 
reserve the next round for close quarters if the vessels are draw- 
ing together rapidly. The opening range being too great to 
admit of piercing the heavy aniior of a battle-ship, shell should 
be used, and the unarmored or lightly armored portions o£ the 
enemy should be the target. At close quarters a. p. projectiles 
would be used. Of course when firing at unarmored vessels 
common shell would be used at all ranges. 

As the two vessels approach each other, one, if not both cap- 
tains wdl see the advantage of employing as many guns as pos- 
sible, and will use the helm to present the broadside. If the idea 
should enter the minds of both captains at the same time, the 
chances would be even as to whether they would use the same or 
opposite helms. When one ship has indicated her intention to 
sheer off the course, the other would naturally use the opposite 
helm, so that the ships' heads would be turned in the same gen- 
eral direction. Any other direction would indicate that the 
latter was not desirous of continuing the fight and was ready to 
draw off for a time, if permitted. So that naturally the vessels 
would tend towards each other, and when at fairly close range 
tend to take up parallel courses. Unless willing to enter into a 
ramming contest, the enemy must not be allowed to draw too 
close. 

We may meet with an enemy who is determined to try his ram. 
He wUl endeavor to keep his ram directly on our bow. If we 
turn in ample time we will be able to fire more guns than he can 
and yet prevent him from occupying a position of advantage. 
Lieutenant Bethel, R. N., has pointed out the position of danger. 
It is having your enemy at such a distance astern that your 
reduced speed will permit him, by following the chord, to reach 
a point upon your circle at the same time you do; in other 
words, to ram you. This distance astern varies with the speed. 
While you might be able to extricate yourself from this position, 
it is one where you are in danger of being rammed; and usuallv, 
as bow fire is generally stronger than stern fire, he would have 
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the advantage in guns and might damage your steering gear or 
your propeller. 

The part of the ship towards which the attack should be 

directed is a point of considerable importance; it depends upon 

• the design of the ship attacked and the relative position of the 

two vessels. When first opening fire the vessels will be bow on 

or nearly so, and from necessity the target would be limited to 

tile forward part of the ship ; but when the broadside of the 

enemy is exposed the target is more ample. For battle-ships 

I the heavy g:uns loaded with a. p. projectiles will be used against 

I the midship section to injure the motive power by piercing 

L armor and striking engines or boilers; the secondary battery 

I against unprotected or lightly protected gun crews. Smaller 

[-rapid-fire guns may be told off to injure the funnel, and by reduc- 

I ing the draught cut down the speed of the enemy. The small 

[ arms and machine guns will search all openings if at really close 

I quarters. The guns in tops will pay attention to guns mounted 

f in barbettes. 

It may be found when broadsides are bearing that sufficient 
t damage has been done already to the unarmored bow of the 
I enemy to make it advisable to ensure considerable damage by 

■ continuing to use it as a target. The bow compartments being 
t filled with water, the speed will be decreased by the increased 
I resistance of the bow and the decreased immersion of the screws, 
rand the ship will be more difficult to handle. A portion of the 
I screws and rudder may become exposed and a well-placed shot 
I leave the vessel an easy prey to the ram. Many of the older 
I battle-ships have no protection for their secondary battery, and 
f these must lose much of their power early in the combat. Some 
rare still armed with muzzle-loading rifles for their heavy guns, 

■ and these guns would be silenced when within machine-gun 
|,iange. 

For cruisers the location of the battery would seem to be the 
nost important target, for with the destruction of the guns' crews 
I the principal sting of the cruiser would be drawn. In many 
} cruisers there is the same danger of being raked as in the old 
trsailing ships. At the latter part of the action, or at any time 
1 when liable to come to close quarters, it may be well to direct a 
I certain portion of tlie lighter rapid-fire guns :.t the above-water ' 
? torpedo tubes. There have been built certain cruisers that it 
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would be wise to attack at the water-line, especially if the sea is 
not smooth, for they are liable to extreme lists with the admis- 
sion of a comparatively small quantity of water above the pro- 
tective deck. Properly protected cruisers using cellulose, cork 
or other water-excluding substances, and with reasonable meta- ' 
centric height, should be attacked about the battery. 

The object for which the engagement is fought will have some 
weight in determining the tactics to be pursued. The most fruit- 
ful source of single combats will be the meeting of scouts. A 
fleet starting out with a definite object will endeavor to cover its 
movements with a number of scouts, as an army does with cav- 
alry. The opposing fleet will push out scouts to gain informa- 
tion. An attacking fleet without speedy cruisers loses the advan- 
tage of its mobility, as the enemy readily obtains warning of its 
intended movements. A fleet acting on the defensive, without 
an ample number of cruisers, is liable to find itself in the wrong 
place when its services are wanted elsewhere, and that the enemy 
has succeeded because his intentions have remained hidden. 

Scouts must press home for news, and their main object when 
forced into a fight is to temporarily disable their enemy so as to 
avoid pursuit; whereas it is the object of the enemy to capture, 
disable or drive back the opposing scout. A scout after infor- 
mation would be instructed to avoid combats when possible. 
On the other hand, a covering scout will offer battle on most 
occasions, even risking an attack on a more powerful vessel. 
Therefore when scouting for information, and not seeking a 
decisive engagement, the hull would be the target, for with one 
or two of his enemy's bow compartments filled he could easily 
avoid pursuit. The covering cruiser would desire a decisive 
result, as each scout captured or thoroughly defeated is one 
removed from his path, one less chance of betrayal. 

Should you be inferior to your enemy in battery power, and 
not his superior in gunnerj', you would be forced to attempt 
ramming. It is not very difficult to draw many curves on paper 
representing the paths of the ships in smooth water and show 
how a successful ramming encounter may be conducted: but the 
tactical diameter, speed and handiness are so changeable under 
the effects of sea and wind that they can only serve as general 
guides and permit us to pick out the main principles to he followed. 
If in moving in an opposite direction you pass the enemy, turn 
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toward his stem, not away from it. Get inside iiis circle if pos- 
sible and keep him outside of your circle. If astern of him, and 
not so far away as to permit liini to complete sixteen points 
before you reach his circle, you should be able to ram him. 
•Inside of your enemy's circle he cannot ram you, and you may 
ram him. Beyond these rules all must be left to the eye and 
hand of the seaman. He may know all that his vessel will do in 
smooth water, and he may have studied the theory of ramming 
for years, but unless he has a quick eye, with ready decision, 
guided by experience, he will make a miserable failure when try- 
ing to put his theories into practice. 

The consideration of a fleet in action naturally follows that of 
the combat between two ships. In discussing a fleet engagement 
it becomes necessary to consider what manoeuvres are possible or 
advisable during the combat, and by what method the use of the 
weapons employed can be best developed so as to carry out the 
tactical maxims already mentioned, the most important being to 
so handle your fleet as to concentrate a superior portion of your 
force on an inferior portion of the enemy's force. 

Admiral Colomb says: "I think you must look back to the 
tactics of a former age as the only foundation on which you can 
prepare your future tactics." Also, "The doubling now is that 
two or more ships should pass one ship and give her broadside 
after broadside or torpedo after torpedo, and thus double on her 
in succession and not in position."* 

In regard to the possibility of attempting evolutions during an 
action. Admiral Boys says: "The conclusion was that there was 
no impediment to the gun fire from the smoke whatever, and I 
think ships going at that speed (8 or g knots), in a general action, 
will find very little." With a speed of from 12 to 17 knots there 
will be still less difficulty encountered from smoke, and to have it 
hang about the fleet the wind must be quite fresh and come from 
a direction nearly astern. It is evident that the formations to be 
used, and the evolutions to be performed with the necessary sig- 
nals, should be as few and as simple as possible. 

Assume two fleets approaching on opposite courses, A in 
echelon and B in line (i. Fig, i). A turns to starboard (2, Fig. 
i), in order to develop the fire of the battery and to threaten B's 
left flank. Should B continue on the original course, A, when 

*Jounial of ihe Roya! United Service Instilution, 1886, p. 127. 
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clear of B's left flank (3, Fig. i), can reform echelon, vessels 
turning to port (4, Fig. i). Here it is plainly manifest thai 
having for a time its broadside fire opposed to B's right ahead 
fire, A has the advantage; and as it draws towards B's left flank 
tlic fire of one after anotficr of B's fleet is shut out by its left- 
hand neighbor, until all of A's fleet are opposed to the one vessel 
on B's left flank, and B's left flank has been doubled upon. 

The disadvantage to which B is put by these raanceuvres of A 
is so manifest that even the most rabid against tactics would 
hardly fail to attempt a counter-evolution, only not believing in 
tactics he has more than an even chance of undertaking to make 
the wrong move, B might attempt to develop his fire by form- 
ing column, the vessels changing course eight points to star- 
board (3, Fig. 2). This would be in the nature of a retreat. A 
would wait until B's fleet bore abaft the beam (4, Fig. 2), and tlien 
follow in chase (5, Fig. 2). A should not alter course at once, as 
that would give B the advantage of fire, but by following after, 
A can concentrate fire on B's rear vessels. 

B might develop his fire by forming column, vessels turning 
eight points to port Then he would have a slight advantage of 
fire, as A would be attacking on a diagonal; but unless B slow 
down, his rear would be exposed to A's fleet; and should he slow, 
A might charge at full speed, vessels turning four points to port: 
or A might slow and change direction of column so as to run 
parallel to B's direction. 

B's best move would be to form echelon, vessels turning to 
port (2, Fig. 3), threatening to charge and keeping his vessels 
headed toward A's fleet. When near A's vessels he might form 
column, vessels turning to port (4, Fig. 3), thus gaining a slight 
advantage of fire and forcing A to change direction (4, Fig. 3"). 
Or he might continue his course, forcing A's vessels to turn to 
port and receive his charge through. Should he do this, A will 
have had the advantage of fire up to the time of turning for the 
charge. 

The advantage will be always in the favor of the fleet formed 
for battle in echelon, 'if correctly manceuvred against a fleet 
formed in line, although it will not last for a long time with 
vessels steaming at the rate of fifteen knots if B's fleet is also 
manoeuvred correctly. Echelon is a formation which if vessels 
hold it is difficult to double upon any of them, cither in succes- 
sion or in position. 
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With E's fleet formed in column (t. Fig. 4), A would continue 
his course, having the right ahead fire of his six vessels opposed 
to the right ahead fire of B's leaders. A would turn in time, 
vessels turning sixteen points to the right or left, and then have 
the stern fire of his six vessels opposed to the right alitad fire of 
B's leaders. This might continue until B's leaders were dis- 
abled or until he tired of tlie attack under such disadvantages; 
and then A would assume the attack. A might decide to develop 
his fire at once by forming column, vessels turning to starboard 
{2, Fig. 4), then again to starboard, developing broadside fire, 
and again to starboard in retreat (4, Fig. 4). Thus always hav- 
ing the right ahead or right astern, and part of the time the 
broadside fire of his fleet opposed to the right ahead fire of B's 
leader. 

Should B change direction to port when A formed column 
from echelon (3, Fig. 5), A could parallel E's direction by 
changing course or direction of colunm ; or by forming echelon, 
vessels turning to starboard (5, Fig. 5), keep liis line of fire 
across B's direction. B might change course to make less than a 
right angle with his former direction, so as to strike somewhere 
near the center of A's column. Should A find that B's leader was 
damaged seriously by the concentrated fire of his fleet, he would 
change direction in time so as to run parallel with B's fleet, and 
thus hasten the conclusion of the action, but otherwise he would 
prefer to turn in retreat when B's leader approached his column, 
so as to continue for a longer time his advantage of fire over B 
(5, Fig. 6). 

After A has turned to starboard, B might change direction to 
starboard (Fig. 7). Then A might pass in parallel or nearly par- 
allel lines his leader, changing direction when clear of B's rear 
(5, Fig. 7), being satisfied with a short advantage of fire over B. 
Or he might turn about, keeping his advantage longer, and then 
continuing the fight by running in parallel lines (5, Fig. 8), unless 
B could force a charge. 

Should A be in line with B in column, the evolutions would 
be practically tlie same as above where A is in echelon. Even 
should A, when in line or echelon, continue his course, permit- 
ting B to charge through, B's fleet would be at a disadvantage, 
for the leader would be damaged and might be disabled by the 
fire of A's six vessels before reaching A's line, and his leader, 
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with those immediately behind, would be in danger of being 
rammed, having vessels on either hand. Admiral Fremantle, 
speaking of a:i attack in line ahead ^column), says: "When, for 
instance, should the leader be rammed, the rest of the squadron 
must be huddled up in a heap on top of her."* 

It would seem impossible almost for the leader to escape dam- 
age and the column to escape being thrown into confusion. 

It now becomes necessary to discuss what can be gained by the 
advantage of fire, and here as in single vessels we can first look 
to history as a guide. For even with the immense changes in 
ships and weapons since history has had to deal widi sea fights, 
something of probable results may be gathered from its pages. 
Since guns were used first in sea fights, the motive power and 
the crew have been the principal objects of attack. Destruction 
of the vessels by sinking or by burning has been only incidental. 
The slaughter of the crews of the vessels composing the fleet has 
setded the result in the large majority of cases. By injury to 
their spars and sails their power of manceuvring was destroyed, 
and this permitted their more skillful or more fortunate antagon- 
ists to take up a position on bow or quarter, and bringing their 
broadsides to bear agajnst a few guns, to slaughter the men on 
the unfortunate vessels. 

The first use of iron armor was to protect the crews working 
the guns and the engine propelling the ships against shell fire. 
This only afforded the same kind of protection against the more 
powerful guns that the thick wooden sides did against the guns 
of inferior energy. In the accounts of many of the sea fights you 
read of the shot sticking in the sides of wooden ships as raisins in 
a plum pudding. In the English and French and English and 
Spanish naval battles, the slaughter on the French or Spanish 
side nearly always far exceeded that on the English side. The 
French ships were fought with extreme gallantry, and the men 
frequently stood by their guns long after defeat was inevitable. 
They were defeated by superior seamanship and superior gun- 
nery. Much of the success of the English was due to the skill 
with which their vessels were handled, and much to the rapidity 
with which they worked their guns; but a part must have been 
due also to their superior ballistics. The English followed the 
custom of reserving their fire until alongside the enemy, and 

•Jmimal of the Royal United Service Institution, 1880. 
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then tiring rapidly; but nothing can as well account for the far 
greater effect of the EngUsh fire as superior penetration that 
permitted such frightful slaugiiter. 

The advent of shell guns made amior a necessi^; but as pro- 
tection increased the power of the gun increased, and the armor 
still being penetrable, the great size of the guns threatened the 
speedy destruction of the sliip. Then the armor was taken from 
various parts of tlie ship, principally the ends, to protect the 
power of flotation by increased water-line protection. The mo- 
tive power was placed below the water-line and thus well pro- 
tected. The guns increased in size and power, and being of 
such great weight only a few could be carried. These were 
grouped together and well protected by armor. At tliis time not 
only were the guns' crews well protected, but they required few 
men in proportion to the size of the ship, and the places of the 
killed and wounded could be easily supplied; so the slaughter of 
the crew was not of vital importance. The fear of the loss of 
the vessel by sinking, growing with the size of the gun, was 
increased by the craze for rams and torpedoes. Great battle- 
ships were thought to be unwieldy and to be at the mercy of 
small rams and numerous torpedo-boats. Some common-sense 
and minute subdivision of the hull dissipated much of the 
fear of the former; electric lights, subdivision of the hull, but 
above all rapid-fire guns, stripped the latter of its excessive terrors. 
The Italians were the first to recognize that the gim was again 
in the ascendant, and that guns' crews must be well protected. 
They devoted a large portion of their armor to the protection of 
the battery, using subdivision of the hull, with water-excluding 
substances, to preserve the buoyancy of the vessel. Again the 
guns caused a change in the disposition of the armor, for it was 
found possible to use shell charged with high explosives which 
had an enormous shattering effect. While the heavy armor of 
turrets and barbettes protected the crew from direct assault, the 
effect of the high explosives was so great as to seriously threaten 
this huge structure from underneath. Not only did experiment 
show that they were all in danger from the force of explosion 
from below, but its great force threatened to blow out supports 
and let the structures down. About six inches of armor is con- 
sidered sufficient at present to cause shells charged with high 
explosives to explode on the outside where they can do little or 
no damage. 
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The situation at present is this: the larger calibre of guns can 
penetrate, at close quarters, any armor that can be carried reas- 
onably on a battle-ship, and but few guns of large calibre can be 
carried, and they require some minutes to load and fire. High 
explosives must be kept out and guns' crews must be protected, 
at least from the lire of the smaller rapid-fire and the machine 
guns. These circumstances have led to two principal types of 
armored vessels; the light armored vessels of high endurance, 
the real armored cruiser; and the heavy armored vessel of limited 
endurance, the battle-ship — both ships of the line. The finest 
developments of these types were outlined in the report of our 
Naval Policy Board, and are fairly exemplified, Uie first in the 
New York and the second in the Indiana. They are by all 
odds the finest vessels of their kind afloat to-day, and the present 
outlook is that they are types that will survive for many years, 
and the future improvements will be more in the line of perfec- 
tion of detail than in change of design. The same parts of the 
vessel should be chosen as a target as indicated in the discussion 
of a combat between two vessels, and the admiral of a fleet should 
have it in his power to indicate to his ships upon what ship of the 
enemy they should concentrate their fire when the proper one is 
not evident from the situation. 

A few vessels may be sunk and some may be set on fire by 
exploding shells; but in the battles of the future, as well as in 
those of the past, either before or after the motive power has 
suffered serious injury, the defeated ships will have retreated or 
surrendered because of the slaughter among the crew. It may 
be argued that it is more important to drive the enemy back with 
damaged ships than with diminished crews. But the manning of 
the fleets of any coimtry will exhaust all or nearly all the trained 
men, and ships can be repaired, with reasonable facilities, in less 
time than men can be trained. Untrained men will be of but 
little use on modem men-of-war. 

The condition of affairs has not changed the probable results 
so greatly as at first view would seem to be the case. Ships are 
much larger, and some carry very thick armor; but guns have 
kept pace also, and the relative value of protection and guns 
has not altered greatly. Increased calibre, better projectiles, 
improved ballistics, facility of train and rapidity in loading have 
kept the ratios from great changes, and the results of former 
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combats may still serve to elucidate modern problems. Well 
trained men, good marksmen, on inferior ships, may serve to win 
the day; and with equally well designed ships and weapons, the 
best trained men must conquer if the ships are handled by sea- 
men. 

Siiould the enemy be your superior in gun power, it will be 
necessary to try conclusions with the ram at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, provided he is a good tactician and develops his gun fire, 
using his superiority to the best advantage. Should he be rash 
enough to attack with a narrow front, you can more than equalize 
his superiority in gun fire by maintaining a good formation ; but 
as soon as his manosuvres cause you to run in parallel lines you 
must endeavor to close and charge him. The best formation in 
which to charge is fleet in line. 

Having the advantage in numbers, it becomes a question how 
to make the best use of them. The advantage may be original or 
it may occur during the engagement, being caused by the enemy's 
vessels falhng out of line, because of loss of men or because of 
damage to the motive power. Now, superiority in speed will 
tell greatly, for it becomes easy to double on end or flank vessels 
of the enemy, and such doubling up must prove fatal to the 
vessels attacked. With equal speeds it will require considerable 
skill to develop the full value of the superior fire; but by hanging 
a little off the quarter astern and a little off the bows ahead, some 
additional guns can be brought to bear from the extra ships when 
in column, as also by holding a little in advance on the flanks 
when in line. Another way to give the full effect to the additional 
numbers is to pass the enemy's fleet on an opposite course, both 
being in column, as in Fig. 7; but this the enemy can prevent 
easily. In case of ramming, the full value of the extra ships may 
be made to tell by forming them astern of the line and having 
them attack after the other ships have passed through. 

With two fleets of equal speed it can hardly be expected that 
the formations will remain intact after much damage has been 
inflicted, for if one fleet commander finds his ships suffering more 
than those of his enemy, he will seek to close and gain in the 
melee, at close quarters or with the ram, what is denied him at 
longer ranges tor want of skill with his guns. The admiral who 
has gained by gun fire will be loth to sacrifice his known advan- 
tage by allowing the enemy to close; but he will find it difficult 
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to avoid doing so, if both fleets are handled with equal skill. 
Again, accidents or damage will serve to disorganize the fleets, 
. and here superior numbers can be used to advantage by filling up 
the gaps. 

With two well handled fleets, the combat may be expected to 
be carried on with the ships in column and steering in nearly 
parallel directions, the interval gradually closing, until one 
threatening to charge and tlie other heading to meet it, the fleets 
come together. As they pass, some vessels may attempt to ram 
because of tempting opportunities, some to make up for loss of 
gun fire, some because they are threatened by their opposite 
numbers in the other fleet, and some because they believe in 
ramming at any and all times. Now good drill will tell. For a 
time the admiral will lose control of his fleet, but if his ships are 
well drilled and are instructed to haul out of the meiee and form 
promptly, he may take a slower enemy at a disadvantage and 
concentrate his entire force on a portion of the enemy's unformed 
force. Superiority in numbers will now tell strongly. If it is 
sufficiently large to admit of forming a reserve, they can be sent 
against the enemy and strike him while in confusion. And if not 
held actually in reserve, they can form a second line; or if in the 
first line, some must be without opponents in the charge and be 
ready to return immediately to the fight 

The number of vessels that should constitute the line of a fleet 
is a mooted question. As is given in some tactical books, it is 
sixteen, eight forming a division and four a squadron. By some 
this is thought to be too large a number to form in one line. 
The distance being two cables, four hundred yards, the distance 
between the centers of the flank vessels would be six thousand 
yards, with sixteen vessels in line, so that the flank vessels would 
be too far away from the head of an attacking column to dehver 
an effective fire, and this difiiculty would be increased with the 
fleet in echelon. The fleet might be manoeuvred at a distance 
of one cable, and thus the distance apart of the flank vessels 
would be halved; but it is extremely doubtful whether the vessels 
could be manceuvred with safety in such close order during an 
action. When in column at half distance there would be less 
than a ship's length between the bow of one ship and the stem of 
the next ahead, and great confusion, if not disaster, would be 
probable if one of the vessels should be forced to stop suddenly. 
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Close order could be maintained readily in line, and might be an 
advantage when intending to charge, but it would prevent 
manosuvring with safety. 

Eight baltk-sliips is a suiHcient number to handle in one line, 
and the additional vessels should be handled separately as a 
semi-independent command. They could act in reserve or be 
used to strengthen either flank, or to extend the line should the 
enemy's ships overlap either flank. The fastest vessels should be 
held in reserve, so that they can be pushed around either flank 
when possible to double on a portion of the enemy's line. 

Unless cruising near home ports, torpedo-boats will not be 
found forming a part of the fleet under ordinary circumstances. 
I In long cruises they would serve to retard the fleet in its move- 
l merits, and they would run very serious risks; but with a home 
I fleet guarding the coasts, they would follow the fleet when not 
f required to move too rapidly or too far for them. Then they 
L could take refuge when the weather made it necessary. When- 
■ the weather permitted, and an action was probable near 
I- home, some, if not all, the harbor defense vessels would join the 
[■fleet, the proportion remaining in port depending upon circura- ^ 
[ stances. 

It is well conceded that to open an attack, in daylight and in 
dear weatlier, with torpedo-boats is to invite their destruction 
I without adequate returns. So the torpedo-boats of a fleet must 
I remain under the shelter of the battle-ships, in a day attack, until 
L a favorable opportunity arises for a surprise. They would be 
I particularly useful in a charge, as coming around under the stem 
I- of one of their own ships, they could attack the bows of an enemy 
I under the cover of the smoke that would be at its thickest at such a 
I- time, and after launching their torpedoes could seek the shelter 
I of the same or another ship of their own fleet. Even if smokeless 
I powder is used, the time of their exposure to fire would be very 
T short, and the battle-ships would have to keep a very keen look- 
l out for them. 

One of the great difficulties in a melee will be to distinguish 
Ifriend from foe, and the captain will require a cool head and a 
■quick eye to be sure of his target when handling either battle- 
t«hip, cruiser or torpedo-boat, and the latter will be in danger 
•frequently from friends as well as from enemies. They could 
I carry distinguishing shapes in daytime. At night pre-arranged 
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flashes from the search-light, and in fog blasts from the whistle 
could be used when the officer commanding the boat was certain 
he was approaching a friend. 

To be thoroughly effective the fleet will require fast cruisers to 
signal the vicinity of an enemy and to collect and disseminate 
information. Besides the vessels attached directly to the fleet 
and forming part of it, many cruisers will be needed to seek out 
the enemy and report his movements, and to drive back the 
scouts of an enemy and to prevent them from gaining similar 
information; those attached to the fleet being thrown out as the 
advance and flank guards of an array, while the latter are like 
the scouts of an army, striving to keep in touch with the enemy 
and cutting off his scouts. The scouts will operate independently 
of the movements of the fleet, being kept informed of the points 
at which the fleet is to be found. The admiral will make regular 
rendezvous for certain times, and use his despatch vessels to keep 
his scouts informed of any change in the programme. The 
cruisers of the fleet will be sent well out on the flanks and in ad- 
vance, keeping directly within signal distance or Jiaving repeating 
ships between the fleet and their position. The position of the 
cruisers in front of the fleet must be at a greater distance than that 
of those on the flanks, as the distance between the fleets will close 
so much more rapidly if the enemy is approaching on the line 
of advance than if he appears on the flank. If armed merchant 
ships are used as auxiliaries, they wifl be more efficient as look- 
out vessels for the fleet than as scouts. In the latter service they 
would be badly handicapped for want of protection, and would 
fall an easy prey to a cruiser with her engines and boiler below 
the water-line and with a protective deck, even if she carried a 
more effective battery than a cruiser. 

When operating near the home coasts the cruisers will be most 
useful in collecting information from the signal stations, sending 
orders for coal and other supplies and instructions to ships separ- 
ated from the fleet. A system of telegraph lines, semaphore 
stations, pigeon stations and lookouts, to co-operate with the 
fleet, is an important and necessary adjunct to all naval opera- 
tions conducted in home waters and form points to be attacked 
by cniisers when operating on an enemy's coast. The effective 
value of a naval force operating in its own waters will be increased 
greatly by proper shore station.^ and telegraphic facilities. Com- 
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binations can be made with greater certainty, supplies can be 
obtained more readily, and an efficient watch kept upon the 
movements of an enemy. Where lodgments are effected on an 
enemy's coast for supply stations to fleets masking other fleets 
or blockading or preparing to bombard ports, the telegraph cable 
is likely to come into play; and it seems probable that a tele- 
graphic supply ship, with its corps of signalmen, will become as 
necessary a part of the equipment of an attacking fleet as the fly- 
ing field telegraph is of an invading army. 

A fleet must have attached to it ammunition and coal vessels, 
unless operating near a base from which supplies can be ob- 
tained readily. A reserve supply of ammunition will be found to 
be as imperatively necessary on the water as it is known to be on 
the land. Torpedo-catchers or torpedo-gunboats become import- 
ant auxiliaries when operating where the enemy may be expected 
to have torpedo-boats. 

It is important to have the vessels attached to a fleet, both 
those of the line and the auxiliaries, capable of maintaining about 
the same speed, othenvise at important moments the fleet may be 
tied down to some slow vessel, or to some light vessel, swift in 
smooth water but unable to steam rapidly in rough weather. 

All great operations with fleets must be first directed to secur- 
ing or maintaining the supremacy of the sea, afterwards utilizing 
this supremacy. For that purpose the first object of the attacking 
fleet will be to seek the enemy and endeavor to crush his fleet 
Should the fleets be of equal force there will be but little difficulty 
under ordinary circumstances in bringing about an engagement 
But should one fleet be inferior it may be forced to act on the 
defensive, when it will strive to avoid the stronger fleet, and yet 
to keep so near striking distance as to prevent its enemy from 
attempting any considerable operation while it was at large. 
The superior force, if in sufficient numbers, may strive to ma'sk 
the inferior one with enough vessels for the purpose, leaving the 
remainder to undertake some other operation of importance. If 
not in sufficient numbers for this purpose it must endeavor to so 
operate as to force its opponent into risking an engagement. 
Upon the number of the cruisers and the manner in which they 
are handled will depend largely the success of either the attack or 
the defense. Should the defense be better served, the weaker 
force might be able to neutralize the effect of superior numbers. 
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But should the superior force have also the larger number of 
cruisers it should be able to mask its own movements whilst 
keeping constantly informed of those of its enemy. 

The formations and evolutions necessary for battle are few and 
simple, and therefore a compUcated code of signals will be un- 
necessary for manoeuvring a fleet in action. The foliowing code 
of signals has been arranged to show how few combinations and 
hoists are necessary, and is not worked out as an ideal code. Of 
course, shapes or positions of the semaphore arms could be 
readily substituted for the fiags. The ruling idea has been to 
so arrange shape and color as to make the signal easily recog- 
nized. Each ship should repeat the signal when understood, and 
the haul-down should be the signal of execution. 

The only formations needed are column and line, the echelon 
being formed from line or column, the vessels being drawn up 
on the line of bearing in one or the other of those formations, and 
then turning together 45° in the desired direction. 
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Most of this essay was written before an account of the fight off 
the Yalu river was received in this country. Since then many 
reports of the fight have been published in the papers; but it is 
still impossible to make an accurate analysis of the evolutions 
performed. The Secretary of the Navy, in an article in " The 
North American Review" for November, has effectually demol- 
ished the outcry that by this fight battle-ships were proved to be 
failures. With the aid of the tables in his article, and by sifting 
out the probable truth from the many accounts, a fairly accurate 
idea may be formed of Admiral Ito's method of solving the 
tactical problem tliat confronted him on the 17th of September, 



The following are the main features of the problem: The ves- 
sels of both fleets were of mixed types. The Chinese had five 
armored vessels. These five and one other had protection for 
their heavy guns. Of the four remaining, two were protected 
cruisers and two were gunboats. The Japanese had three ar- 
mored vessels. These three, with three other vessels, had some 
gun protection. Of the five remaining, four were protected 
cruisers and one a gunboat. The displacement of the Chinese 
vessels ran from 743a to 1350, aggregating 32,915 tons; and the 
Japanese ran from 4277 to 614, aggregating 36,462 tons. 
The highest nominal speed of the Chinese was 18.5, and the low- 
est 10,5 knots. Of the Japanese the highest was 23 and the 
lowest was 13 knots. The Chinese had eight 4.7' guns, seventeen 
6" and twenty-five larger guns, and the Japanese had fifty-nine 
4.7" guns, twenty-six 6" guns and seventeen of larger calibre. 
At least four of the Chinese and five of the Jqianese had no 
place in a line of battle under ordinary circumstances. There 
were besides the vessels mentioned above, several Chinese gun- 
fcoats and torpedo-boats that did not enter into the fight 

The Chinese were probably drawn up in double echelon, apex 
to the front, with the two battle-ships of 7430 tons each in the 
center. If they were in line or double column, the formation 
was so irregular as to give tlie appearance of double echelon. 

Admiral Ito knew that the extreme speed of his enemy was ten 
and one-half knots, while his own extreme speed was thirteen 
knots while in formation, with the probabilities of at least one 
knot less. That the two battle-ships were his most formidable 
antagonists, as tTiey were larger and better protected than any 
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of his vessels, and could make over fifteen knots. That while 
the Chinese had a few more heavy guns than his vessels, they had 
only a few light guns and very few rapid-fire guns; whereas all the 
vessels of his fleet were well supplied with light guns and carried 
fifty-nine rapid-fire guns. He saw that with his great weight of fire. 
properly developed he might fairly expect to crush down the fire 
of his enemy and damage his guns or drive his crews from them. 
That until the enemy's fire slackened, when he could draw closer, 
he could greatly lessen the danger from the slow-firing guns of the 
Chinese by keeping his vessels moving rapidly at a rather long 
range. He determined therefore to cross the line of direction of 
his enemy, with his fleet in column (Fig. g), with broadsides 
bearing, concentrating his fire on the two battle-ships at the 
apex, and thus to damage them so as to prevent them from any 
future attempt to ram with any reasonable hopes of success. He 
chose the distance of about 4000 yards, so that his fleet would be 
able to draw well clear should the Chinese attempt to charge. 
He then, after passing the battle-ships and finding that they 
made no attempt to charge, changed direction, and drew his line 
past the flank of the Chinese, thus concentrating all his fleet on 
one or two of his enemy's vessels. After this the accounts are 
confusing. Admiral Ito had won the first move, and his enemy 
were unable to recover the advantage he gained. His fleet evi- 
dently circled around the flanks and rear of the Chinese in one 
or two divisions. The Chinese, while fighting bravely, were 
being slaughtered so rapidly as to be unable to do anything but 
keep up a slow fire with the heavily protected guns that re- 
mained uninjured. The Chinese drew off, followed at a distance 
by the Japanese. Four of the Chinese ships were sunk and one 
of the battle-ships was injured. Some reports say that the 
Ting-yuen, a battle-ship, was down by the head when the fight 
was over, and all agree that both battle-ships were on fire forward, 
which will account for their not attempting to ram. But the 
accounts of the killed and wounded are still more significant. 
Over one thousand Chinese were killed or wounded out of about 
four thousand men, while the Japanese lost less thar. three hun- 
dred, with about the rame number of men. 

The reports differ as to why the Japanese failed to push close 
after the Chinese fleet. Some say they feared the attack of the 
torpedo-boats after nightfall, and others that the Chinese were lost 
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in the darkaess; but it seems highly probable tliat after such a 
long engagement Admiral Ito found liiraself short of ammunition, 
i and, excellent tactician that he is, he recognized tlie fact that tlie 
I Chinese fleet was thoroughly defeated and that the strength of 
Lfais ships did not warrant his attempting to destroy it by ram- 
l ming. It would seem as if the only battle fought by fleets with 
modem weapons fully bears out die deductions drawn from tlie 
f history of former battles, and that a decisive victory is to be 

■ gained by concentration of fire and concentration of ships, thus 
t driving an enemy from his guns, rendering it impossible for him 
rto manceuvre, and disabling his fleet by the slaughter of his men, 

; known now that the problem was solved correctly, and 
r that Japan has been well repaid for her frequent fleet manoeuvres 
I and careful organization, and that in Admiral Ito Japan has an 
I admiral who is both a thorough seaman and a brilliant tactician. 
I Without an accurate knowledge of the actual injuries suffered by 
I the fleets engaged, yet the completeness of the victory is shown 
j by the results and illustrated by the fall of Port Arthur. The 
I results of the victory would not have been greater had Admiral 
F Ito seized or destroyed all the opposing fleet. He gained the 
f command of the sea, and the fight off the Yalu river must take 
I rank as one of the decisive battles of history. 

It is evident, when considering tactical problems, that the 
Ifdetails which are of importance are numerous, but the tactical 
Revolutions that are required in battle are tew. Yet tew and 
jisirnple as they appear, they are necessary and must be performed 
B-correctly. A fieet engagement may be compared to a game of 
Tchess, where various openings are possible and they admit of 
I close study, and the correct replies may be predicted for each 
Yet a brilliant chess player, unacquainted with the open- 
ings, might be beaten by one less skillful, who, knowing them, 
I might gain a decided advantage in the outset of the game. So 
■iwith the tactician, only the early part of an engagement can be 
1 studied clearly beforehand and the correct evolutions predicted; 
t.but it is most important to open correctly, and is so easy to lose 
Etiie advantage early in the combat that the best tactician may 

■ liave an uphill fight if he neglect his opportunities in the outset. 

Above all, the tactician must be a seaman. Strategy is a 

dence and is capable of being reduced to fairly exact rules. It 

lis possible to carr>- on its study in the closet with but little sea 
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experience. Tactics is an art, it has only a few rules capable of 
many applications. Study alone will not make a good tactician; 
he must have a wide experience with sea-going ships under ser- 
vice conditions, and he must have that faculty pre-eminent in all 
true seamen, of quick decision, with ready observation. The 
tactical details so necessary to the proper conduct of a fight are 
only learned by careful study, after intimate knowledge of a vessel 
of war. Of what use is a cruiser as a scout for tlie fleet unless 
the captain is a practical seaman^-one accustomed to the appear- 
ance of the various types of ships at sea? When he sees his 
opponent he must be able to gauge his strength and tell in what 
points he is superior and in what inferior to his enemy, so that 
he may endeavor to fight in such a manner as to develop his 
superior points and nullify those of his enemy. When the cap- 
tain of a scout sights the enemy, if he be an experienced seaman 
he will be able to give definite information to his admiral, and 
will obtain his information more readily and run fewer risks than 
one who has not had his advantages. 

An admiral being a seaman of experience, will grasp the indi- 
cations shown by the enemy and meet his movements at once. 
He will select the enemy's weak point and concentrate his force 
upon it, and he will guard his own weak points and prevent con- 
centration of the enemy. He will recognize when his gun fire is 
crushing the enemy or when his vessels are being worsted by the 
superior fire of the enemy. Thus he will be able to decide when 
to avoid a charge so as to retain his advantage, and when to 
charge so as to destroy his enemy's advantage, or so as to turn 
his first success into a complete victory. 

The strategic problem may be carefully and correctly worked 
out, and all tactical details attended to with skill, the fleet brought 
in the presence of the enemy, thoroughly prepared for the fight, 
at the right time and in the proper place, and then, without a 
commander who is both a seaman and a tactician, all the finely 
wrought combinations fail. 

There are other tactical problems, such as the tactics of the 
attack or of the defense of a harbor, that the limits of this essay 
will not permit being discussed. Many tactical details have been 
omitted or merely touched upon for the same reason. But the 
essay will have served its purpose if the writer has been able to 
make clear the importance of the art, its solid foundation in the 
history of the past and its close alliance with the art of seamanship. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Commander C, P. Goodrich, U. S. N.— This easay Is an admlrftblo 
example ot what qur Institute 1b capable or tirlnglng out. and I am in 
agreement with the Board of Control that It well merits tbe distinction 
awarded It. There are many points wherein a difference o£ opinion may 
He. but as a whole I think the members have cause for self-congrat illa- 
tion on Its publication. 

I confess to a. wish that the elements in the fleet had been discussed 
at greater length, for they are yet 111-deflned In my own mind. I had 
especially looked for Uglit on the subject of the armored crulaer, a type 
whose exact place and functions are not clear to me. I grant its excel- 
lent qualities and I speak of the New York with Just pride; but In time 
of war what stall be her rOle? I can imderstana the battle-ahlp and I 
can understand the cruiser. Their prototypes were the 74-gun ship 
and the frigate. The gradual settling down to one standard unit In, 
and the elimination of the frigate from, the line of battle la well shown 
by Admiral Colomb. What new necessity has arisen for the bewildering 
heterogeneity of the modern navies of the world? The writer oarrleB 
hope to many hearts in recording "a tendency to settle down to fewer 
types of vessels." Yet without this tendency crystallized Into rigid 
practice the handling of his supposed fleets will be difficult beyond 
measure. What can be done with a etiuadron of veaaels all or nearly all 
of which vary in size, speed and tactical qualities? 

I have limited my remarks to the point on which I need most enlight- 
enment and which, it appears to me, might have been longer dwelt upon 
profitably. As a whole, tbia essay, written In a capable and c 
tlve manner, seems exceptionally free from attack. 



Lieutenant Commander Seaton Schrokdek, U. S. N.— The prize essay 
of this year Is a comprehensive and masterly discussion of the elements 
necessary to naval victory. While the commander of a fleet should not 
have his mind burdened with details, distracting in more Benaes than 
one, it Is to be observed that the successful commander Is he who 
appreciates the value of details and who can, without direct personal 
supervision, ensure the perfection of his fleet In these minor essentials. 
A consideration, therefore, of the details involved in arming and pre- 
paring a ship for action seems eminently appropriate In a paper such as 
the one under discussion. 

A most Important question Is raised In the early part of the easay ae 
to the kind of gun best adapted for cruisers, and the suggestion that for 
them It would seem better to decrease the length and increase the 
caliber Is both Interesting and wise. Until comparatively recently there 
were many advocates of the principle of mounting a few large heavy 
guns in small vessels as opposed to a greater number of smaller guns. 
These advocates could not stand up long before the Inesorable logic of 
facts, and the same revulsion that Is always created In such cases. 
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apparently, carried popular opinion rather too far the other way, belnE 
helped on by the extension of the application of rapld-flre mechanlBm 
to 4-lnch and 5-inch g^ns. It 1b Btrange that In the proposal to put 
large Euna In unarmored vessels it has always seemed to be taken for 
eranted tiiat they should be heavy and hlEh-powered. Why not keep a 
large caliber as proposed, but decrease the weleht and power? A fl- 
inch gun weighing 12,000 pounds, or about the same as a H. P. B-lneh, 
would throw a most destructive shell with an I. V. ample for all needs 
of a. cruiser. It would not go through heavy armor; but crulsere are 
not Intended to fight heavily armored vessels; and even if caught by 
one such, a vast amount of damage could be done, and the explosion of 
such heavy huraters might well give a chance to escape before being 
totally wrecked. The higher trajectory would make long range firing 
more dependent upon an r'.ccurate ascertainment of the range than if 
the battery were H. P. 6-inch; but i£ the vessel armed as proposed keeps 
pointed at full speed for the enemy it will be almost impossible for the 
latter to prevent the action taidnB place at 1500 yards or less. Of 
course heavy, long-range guns should be installed for end-on Are In 
either direction, and the broadside 9-Inch sxma would be fitted to use 
metallic case ammunition to secure rapidity of Are. Other things being 
equal. In a duel at a range not exceeding ISOO yarda, one ship hav- 
ing a broadside battery of H. P. 6*inch guns and the other the same 
number and weight of low-powered 9-inch, there should be no doubt as 
to the result. As expressed by the essayist, " The cruiser throwing the 
larger shell would be more powerful than the one armed as at present." 

In the study of the Individual ship, means of internal communication 
under varying phases of disablement are of primary importance, and 
the solution of the problem comprises not only the best and most 
ample Independent lines of voice tubes and telephones, but even still 
more necessarily the Installation of guns, torpedoes, steering engines, 
dynamo rooms, magazines, etc., in such wise as to reduce to a minimum 
the number of such necessary lines. Every instance of the power to 
give an order viva «oce, instead of by tube or messenger, is a distinct 
gain in efficiency. For all such questions bearing upon the efficient 
handling of the battery (which is the one object for which naval vessels 
are built) It would be well If the Chicago could be paraded as an object- 
lesson before the navy. 

The 7th question, regarding the provision for making, signals. Is well 
answered by the essayist, and too much weight cannot be attached to 
his statement that " protection must be provided (or the aignalmen." 
In all vessels a certain amount of signaling Is likely, but In a flag-ship 
there will necessarily be much more and It will be more vital. And yet 
when we hear that such and such a vessel is to be changed into a flag- 
ship the alterations do not generally go much further than to cut the 
captain's quarters In two so that he and the admiral shall have sep- 
arate places to eat and sleep. I do not remember hearing ot any of our 
vessels thus tranaformed being provided with a military shelter for the 
commander-in-chief nor for the signal o file era or men. Tet what Is 
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more Important? Machine guns, aa at present conBtituted, would anni- 
hilate all theae people at a, coaslderabte range. There should be a tower 
for them, tmpervlouB to eecondary battery fire, either Immediately over 
or In Intimate communication with that of the captain. This will add 
weight, of course, and the weight will be high up, but it la an absolute 
necessity; if that be recognized it will remain to be decided which type 
ot ship ia beat for the admiral to be In. to (it up no more of those than 
necessary and to malce the towers as small as compatible with conve- 
nience. It would seem that the necessarily restricted size of this tower 
conatitutea in itself a valid argument against the adoption ot a signal 
code requiring as many Hags as does a letters code, which Is sometimes 
advocated In place of one using numerals. 

While I agree that there la danger in carr; ing live torpedoes In above- 
water tubes in action, I think I would have them prepared If close 
action appeared probable, for the chances of the little SB-grain fuze 
being hit are small, and the charge itself if hit should not detonate. 
The air flask is a source of danger, of course, but there are torpedoes 
that have other means of propulsion. I am referring to broadside lubes. 
I cannot Imagine any one leaving a torpedo in a bow tube of a ship. 

The hint regarding the escape of gas from explosions between decks 
brlnga us right against the time-honored custom of battening down all 
hatches that can be spared. What object can be gained by that prac- 
tice nowadays, or what harm will result from leaving them all open, ia 
hard to see. The exploit of the gallant topman dropping a grenade 
from the Bon Homme Richard's yard-arm down the hatch of the 
Serapla and killing and wounding sixty-odd men will not be repeated In 
these days. 

The recommendations. In answer to the 13th question, that there 
should be several protected stations from which the captain could Sght ' 
his ship, and that the conning tower ahotild be of easy access and com- 
munication from the deck, will undoubtedly And a universally favorable 
echo. Before the importance of the matter was realized, InstanceB were 
known ot the route from the tower to the deck being made long and 
circuitous and ot there being no way of communicating from the deck 
with the men at the conn. Such a mess simply Invites disaster. There 
is hardly anything more important than perfect freedom ot movement 
tor the captain; he should be able to leave the tower and gain the deck 
at any Instant, handle his ship perfectly from outside and Jump in 
again at a moment's notice. All such terrible mistakes will probably 
he corrected and certainly will not he repeated; professional voices 
should be raised in protest. It necessary, against such a handicap. 

The problem ot ramming or being rammed Is Indeed not one of simple 
diagrammatic solution, and the principals In a duel will do well to 
remember that distances will not he as accurately estimated aa on the 
drill ground, and furthermore that the curves described will not always 
be the same; difference in trim, relative force and direction ot wind 
and sea, difference In the relative speeds ot wing screwe, variations in 
the times required to atop or reverse the Inner screw and, most ot all, 
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the uncertainty as to what the other ahlp will do, — these all combine to 
take tt out of the category ol an exact science. A qulelc eye and hand 
eklUeil In sea-craft, and a cool brain comfortably stocked with sound 
judgment and practical sea experience, are the Instruments with which 
one may save that vital " half-length." 

The discussion of the formations In which to fight a fleet carriea with 
It doubled weight and Interest as coming from an officer known to have 
given so much thought to the subject. A salient feature of the position 
taken is approval of the echelon formation; and the fact, as stated, that 
it Is a difficult one to double upon certainly imbues It with important 
tactical strength. It is dlfHcult to work out by diagrams the innumer- 
able problems arising from the many bearlnga on which the enemy may 
appear. The easaylEt has Cully considered the cases In which he bears 
ahead from your echelon, and, if desired, that situation could generally 
be brought about. With him bearing at right angles to your Une-of- 
bearlng, the echelon formation will continue to present certain advan- 
tages, prominent among which Is that of bringing to bear the greatest 
number of suns while pi-esenting the smallest target, and that I take to 
be a cardinal principle. It also places the water-line and battery armor 
at an angle with the line of Are, It Is assumed, of course, that all the 
broadside guns can be trained well forward and aft of the 4-poInt bear- 
ings; no vessel not thus arranged has a proper right In the line o( 
battle; vessels with turrets placed diagonally carry the stigma of vital 
detect In their inability to concentrate the fire from both turreta on 
either bow and quarter. 

Being in echelon, on a line- of -bearing perpendlcillar to the direction 
of the enemy, if he advances in line you will gain sea towards hla 
flank, and, to prevent concentration of your Are on that flank, he may 
form column, turning in that direction and bring his broadside to bear. 
Tou win now be giving him gun for gun. while maintaining the most 
favorable angle of presentment. If some of your battery should become 
disabled a simultaneous turn of eight points towards him would put you 
in echelon with the other flank forward and a fresh battery In action, 
and you would draw toward his rear. If the relative marksmanship or 
gunnery power of the two fleets be such that these conditions are fav- 
orable to you. the condition should be maintained as long as possible, 
being prolonged possibly by reducing speed or possibly. If not too near, 
by changing course again eight or sixteen points and steering In retreat 

tin echelon. The propriety of manceuvrlng In this way will depend a 
good deal upon the distance of the enemy. To change formation in his 
face might easily be a fatal error, and even changing front should b« 
well considered; moreover, the time taken up would be practically lost 
to the guns, as the snap shots taken while turning with full helm would 
probably not be very effective. 
A valid reproach to the echelon formation is that It la not elastic and 
that before entering another formation the squadron has to form line 
or column. Another disadvantage Is that the distance between v^sela 
la BometlmeB thrown out by entering It and sometimes on leaving it. 
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But If these peculiarities are kept In mind and looked out for, great 
advantages may attend Its employment. While manceuvrlng as sug- 
gested above. I( tlie enemy makes up his mind to close you cannot well 
oiop It; but up to the last sate moment you will have tJie advantage by 
keeping In echelon, and when the shock or the charge comes you should 
be In better shape than he. 

I agree with the essayist that sixteen modern vessels Is an unwieldy 
number for the line of battle. If In line or ctilunm. even with the com- 
mander-in-chief In the center, there could be little or no signaling, and, 
in line particularly, bearing and distance could not be well kept. While 
there should be as little signaling as possible after the action has 
become Imminent, some will be necessary If only to indicate that a pre- 
viously arranged let, 2d or 3d plan of action Is to be followed; and 
Bmoke froni guns and funnels will make that dlfllcult enough without 
the additional perplexity of distance. 

Half-distance Is too close for battle. I have seen our own and a cer- 
tain foreign squadron at drill at half -distance; and Admiral Walker's 
full squadron of eight going through Hellgate at balf-dlstance, 10 
knots, was a handsome sight and a flne object-lesson. But on all such 
occasions there la no shooting going on and no smoke, 
all the best compensated compasses are in place 
leas useful implements tor verifying bearing and distance are conve- 
niently installed. In action there will be little more than the one, pos- 
sibly sluggish, compass In the tower, a more or less restricted tleld of 
view, an undoubtedly greater tension on the nerves, smoke, roar, con- 
fusion, the distraction of looking out for torpedo-boats, anxiety regard- 
ing the Blgnals, possibility of loss of control for a short but vital space 
of time (through disablement of steering gear or steering men>, etc., etc. 
In line, which In some respects is safer than column, although more 
dlfllcult, that thing about compasses is most serious. The echelon for- 
mation cornea again to the front In this connectli 
ger would be that when enveloped In amoke on 
ahead Into the line of flre of her leader, or drop ael 
follower in the same way; but that would not be a 
bllity of ramming the leader In column 

Eight, therefore, appears to be about 



the principal dan- 
veasel might forge 
n and endanger her 
not be as serious as the possi- 
comlng together In line, 
many vessels as should ordi- 



narily be in one line or column. If more are present a compound for- 
mation could be adopted and the second squadron would have to be 
more or leas Independent, as suggested by the essayist; that la to say, 
Independent of all except general instructions to protect either men- 
aced flank, concentrate on some one part of the enemy, etc. The first 
squadron being at " distance " apart, the other, whether the formation 
of each be line or column or echelon, could keep close enough on the 
off-side to form an effective indented line, column or echelon; that Is to 
say, to have thetr guns bearing through the intervals. In case of a 
charge through, should the enemy receive the attack in column, the rear 
line should range up on this side of him with the same helm as the van 
and thus double on him In position; should he receive It in line, the rear 
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ships should get aBtem of their leads^rB in the van line br the time the 
fleets got together, and possibly by previous signal try to r&m the 
cnemy'B ships as they come through. Torpedo boats and th^r anti- 
dote, the "hunters," would have an influence In Individual cases In 
modifying the decision ae to what precise course to pursue: but the 
relative positions of squadrona Just Indicated appear to be the beet 
calculated to develop to the utmost the gun power of the whole fleet. 
torpedo-boats or no torpedo-boats. 

The ctosInK paragraph of Ibe essay Is the enunciation o( a sound 
maxim. The naval admlnlatratioa which fully realizes the importance 
of the art o( naval tactics and its close alliance with the &rt of sea> 
mansMp will. In war, find Itself well repaid for eipeases incurred in 
the preparation of officers and men. A seaman admiral la needed to 
handle a fleet, a seaman captain to handle the ship and a seaman gun- 
ner to handle the gun. In a broadened sense, " the man behind the 
gun " will decide the day. 

Lieutenant J. F. Meigs. U. S. N —I have read Ueutenant-Commander 

"Walnwrlght's article on "Tactical Problems In Naval Warfare" and 
have been much interested in It. Mr. Walnwrlght has given us a very 
good historical resume of the progress of change In naval equipment 
and warfare^ I say change, and not improvement, advisedly, for I am 
by no means sure that aU the changes which we have witnessed in the 
last 30 years have been Improvements. The people occupied in develop- 
ing guns and torpedoes, steam engines and ships have run away with 
the naval ofllcers and have produced wonderful results, but in many 
cases have failed to secure a proper balance of various elements. We 
have far too much complication Iti almost all respects. In my view the 
whole kernel of the gun question now is to be found In Its breech 
mechanism and gas check and In the size of its bore. In other words, 
all other details of the modem gun are so well worked out and so 
nearly similar aa to be devoid of Interest. I question whether present 
guns can be operated rapidly, because of difficulties In opening the 
breech, and I also question whether the present strife for higher veloci- 
ties, which means necessarily long guns and large powder chambers, is 
well advised. If ships will engage at distances less than 1000 yards 
from each other, as I believe will be the case, It Is of small consequence 
what a gun will do outside of that range; and if the whole of the tra- 
jectory of the gun for 1000 yards Is dangerous space, then the two ele- 
ments which give flatness of trajectory— high velocity and what is called 
sectional density or length of shot— are sufficiently developed. 

It appears to me that the respect In which needed advance has been 
moit lost sight of Is In slowness In ammunition supply. The means of 
supplying ammunition are not materially better than they were SO 
years ago and are perhaps absolutely slower. Tet we have added 
numerous devices which should enable guns to be fired at much greater 
speed than was the case 50 years ago. My own view Is that the gen- 
eral estimate put upon this Increased calerlty oC Are Is far too high; but 
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there la an Increased celerity of Are without a parallel Increase In the 
taelllty of supplying ammunition. 

Very Interefltlng are the tactical questions of the proportion of hits 
which win be obtained at given ranges and the closely allied question 
of the determination of range. Inside of the danger space the determi- 
nation of the range 1b unnecessary, and thle is the principal reason for 
high velocity In projectiles. The proportion of hits which we will get 
to-day is not, I thlnlt, materially greater than what would have been 
got with the old guns. If both be operated within their danger spaces. 
The new gun is a more accurate Instrument than the old one; but the 
gun is so much more accurate than the men who use it that the accu- 
racy of the man and gun taken together has not materially changed. 
Nor are our methods for determining range, which becomes of conse- 
quence outside of the danger spaces, better than they were formerly. 
The effect and result of this is that it will be of no value to fire guns 
outside of their danger spaces. In other words, ships must, as they 
always have done, tight within the danger spaces, and though we 
should no doubt have the best range-finding apparatus which can t>e 
had, still because guns cannot hit often beyond their danger spaces, 
and because the beat range-finding apparatus la inaccurate and clumsy, 
we must recognize the fact that guns will not be used much where 
range-finding Is necessary. If all these things be true, numerous im- 
portant tactical resuKs follow. The range, which is the element of 
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greater weight, or guns of 13-lnch bore but of lighter weight than the 
present 13-lnch? Such is one of the questions now pressing for de- 
cision. The whole world, following this country, has within the last 
three years adopted face-hardened armor. Such armor can be destroyed 
by weight of shot. It can be destroyed also, It Is true, by comparatively 
light shot moving at high velocities; but having In view the introduction 
of face-hardened armor, are guns of the present right, or should they 
become shorter and have larger bores, heavier projectiles and lower 
velocities? But though the velocities become less, yet If these velocities, 
having in consideration the Increased weight of shot, are suttlclent to 
retain unchanged the form of the trajectory of the shot In the first 1000 
yards of its flight, then for the purpose of hitting or tor purposes of 
war the use of the larger bore gun with the same weight will cause no 
loss whatever. It will cause many gains which it Is not necessary here 
to enumerate and will, as I say, cause no loss. Again, the use of larger 
bores and lower " power," to use the term generally employed, would 
carry us back to the use of smaller and lighter charges. In other 
words, would enable us to increase the am munition- supply of ships, 
which has now, as we all know, reached an extremely low point. We 
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used In former days. In direct fire, charges ae low as l-9th or l-iotb of 
the weight of the projectile. This would result, aa compared with the 
present practice of loading' guns, In ships carrying five times as many 
chargres ae now without alteration of their magazines. Even If the 
charges were reduced to <4 or % a material gala would be effected, or 
we should gain all that we hope to gain la ammunition supply by using 
■mokeleee powder. 

Such questions could be multiplied Indefinitely and are of the highest 
Interest and Importance. And If these be not solved, and solved cor- 
rectly by naval offlcere, they viill remain without solution. I therefore 
hope that Mr. Wainwright's paper may meet with a. full discussion and 
may lead to the elucidation of the numerous points dealt with. I have 
no criticisms to malce as such on the views which he expreaaes. I have 
no doubts In my own mind that the gun la and will remain, as he 
appears to admit, the principal weapon in naval warfare. Ships should, 
however, not be without rams and tbe mobility whicli will enable them 
to use these. Of the torpedo I do not feel so sure. It is extremely 
complicated, and It appears to me that Its use anywhere but well below 
the water-line Is most perilous. 

In regard to armor: As ships stand to-day ordinary unarmored crulserv] 
with the guns of their main batteries can penetrate their twins any- 
where, even IE their tops are below the horlaon; tbat is, at ranges 
enormously f^'eater than those at which tbey can hope to hit. One 
hundred years ago frigates could not penetrate their likes outside of 
about 1000 yards. Similarly to-day battle-shlpa without faoe-liardened 
armor can usually penetrate the heaviest armor of ships of the same 
class at about 3000 yards range, that is, at ranges where they can rarely 
bit; whereas in former times battle-ships could penetrate their likes 
at ranges of about lOOO yards or Just beyond the then existing dan- 
gerous space. And unless the men who are to fight the ships to-day 
have steadier nerves than those of former times, the strain thrown 
upon them Is perhaps injudicious. 

Prof. P. R. Algeb. U. S. N.— Keferrlng to Mr. Clowes' first question 
and the lecturer's answer, I think it should be pointed out that we pay 
too little attention to designing the Internal fittings of our ships of war 
for war purposes. Ships should be cleared for action, as far as practi- 
cable, by their designers. We cut oui' dechs up too much with unneces- 
sary bulkheads: build too many staterooms and oHlcea; have too much 
furniture and too many movable ladders, stanchions and canopies. 
Every bulkhead not actually needed for structural purposes should be 
removed from the gun decks, and alt wooden sheathing, ladders and 
hatch combings should be abolished, so that the fighting decks are al- 
ways as clear, fore and aft, as they can be. 

Ab regards the lecturer's Idea of designating various parts of an 
enemy's ship to be attacked by the different classes of guns, it needs 
but a. glance at the accompanying sketch to show the ImpracticablUtj' 
of such a scheme. This sketch, it held fifteen inches from the eye, rep- 
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resents the Indiana as sbe would appear at 2000 yards range, only with 
much sharper outlines than would be the case in reality. To attain the 
best results all guns should be pointed at the middle of the enemy's 
ship except at very close range- 
Lieutenant A. P. NiBLACK, U. S. N.— The questions dealt with by 
Ueutenant-Commander Walnwright are so much to the point that 
whether or not hla solutions are entirely satisfactory is ot less import- 
ance than that a great body of progressive offlcers, line and stafC, 
should be reminded that there are such questions In the naval profes- 
sion. Unfortunately we need these reminders, for they are not auQh 
live issues with us as with some other navies. To be sure, our sblpa 
are noted for their smart appearance, their double bottoms are In- 
spected with the greatest frequency, and the numerous returns and 
blank forms are. In the main, very creditably filled out. Everywhere 
the new navy makes a good Impression, and in the cuts and pictures in 
the newspapers and periodicals the new ships lose none of their Impres- 
Biveness. But In the matter of systematic target practice, of turning 
circles, fleet manceuvres, torpedo drill, the school of the ship, the scbool 
of the section and the things which count for battle efficiency, our 
experience as a body of oflleers Is remarkably limited. Thla is, how- 
he fault of naval authority. Our few cruisers have been 
Kj«ntlrely absorbed in police duty for the State Department and In watch- 
■ Jng various political upheavals In remote parts of the world. We can 
T hope for a squadron ot evolution when we get battle-ships which 
sent oft on telegraphic notice to Kamschatka or Zanzibar, 
1 only hope for good work out of the squadron when It goes off to 
B secluded body of water, for two or three months at a time, to 
pe the distractions from the Inevitable visitors. Two ships for- 
5 Yently employed In the school of the ship and the school of the section 
mths can give more valuable experience to the people on 
P;t>oard than can be gained by a conventional three years cruise on any 
now conducted, 
r principal data for solving tactical problems we must glean from 
1 periodicals. Cor our familiarity aa workmen with our own tools 
' la largely theoretical. 

The following are some of the points very well worth noting in the 
essay, under consideration: 

" It is evident, when considering tactical problems, that the details 
which are of Importance are numerous, but the tactical evolutions that 
are required In battle are few." Our Fleet Drill Book needs revision 
along these lines. 

" The object of the manceuvres will be to have aa many guns as pos- 
L-slble bearing on the enemy, to keep within fair range, to av 
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nary waste of ammunition, and to allow him to use as Cew of his gune 
aa possible," If it were added also, "To keep the weather gauge," 
then this would fairly state the problem of battle tactics. 

" When the captain Is on deck the executive should be In the conning 
tower, and if the captain la in the conning tower llie executive should be 
on deck under some protection. . . . There should be several protected 
Btatlona, at least one on each bow, from which the captain could flght 
his ship (but connected with the conning tower aa to signals). . . . When 
piloting la necessary the navigator must be at or near the wheel to 
conn the ship and keep her from running aground, as the captain would 
probably need all his faculties to fight Ms ship properly. . . . The 

} aenior watch (ordnance ofiicer) should not be called from his duties, 

, unless required to take the position of the executive. 

" The tendency is to settle down to fewer types of vessels. . . . The 
flnest development of these types (armored cruisers and battle-ahipa) 
, . . are exemplified, the first in the New York and the second In the 
Indiana. They are by all odds the finest vessels of their kind afloat 
to-day. and tha present outlook is that they are types that will survive 
for many years, and the future Improvements will be more In the line 
of perfection of detail than in change of design." 

The belted or armored crulaera " are fit, usually, to take their place 
in the line of battle, and are battle-ships of great coal endurance with 
comparatively light armor." This is rather heretical, but certainly the 
Brooklyn need ask no odds in the line of battle. Unless we get more 
ships than are planned we will not have any line ot battle. 

As regards what the essayist says of " Clearing Ship for Action," I 
think a clearer view may be had of the question by considering that its 
object Is: 1st, removing obstructions from the working of the battery 
inboard and clearing the arc of each gun's fire outboard; 2d, removing 
splinter and raisaiie-producing objects from the vicinity of each gun and 
chain of ammunition supply; 3d, taking all precautions to prevent 
wreckage from fouling the screws; and, 4th, improvising protection to 
exposed men (signalmen, sharpshooters and helmsmen), to torpedoes 
and their gear, and supplementing, aa far as possible, the ship's pro- 
tection to Its vital parts. In time ot war the ship would alwaya be as 
nearly ready as practicable, and on going Into action as ranch would he 
done as possible In the time allowed. The unbending of chains is of 
doubtful expediency. If, In ramming, they should drop aboard the 
enemy, by veering and letting go the bitter end you might be able to 
present him with that much additional weight to help him down. The 
ability to let go anchors on soundings to spring a hattery, if disabled 
in engines; or with a ship dangerously down by the head from, being 
pierced forward, the ability to let go anchors and chains quickly to 
relieve her; or in case of an anchor being knocked off the bows from 
the chain would hold It, — these considerations give us the 

I choice of bending or unbending according to the chances. With a dis- 

i nbled crew and a ship well battered up there would be enough work to 
do after or during an engagement to make bending chains quite an 
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unwelcome task. The danger from kavlng chaine bent Is reduced to a. 
very small mareln If the stoppers and bitter ends are aocesBlble for 
cutting or Bllpplng- quickly. 

The question of steering the ship by the bridge wheel or that in the 
conning tower Is one worth conslderlns. As long as the danger ia not 
too great the bridge oHers every advantage, but the helmsmen should 
be protected by hammocks. The protection to signalmen is almost 
tmpoBBlble except such as hammocks altord. 

The question of the danger of the war-heads of the Howeil or White- 
head torpedoes being detonated by a chance shot might be settled 
within all reasonable llmitH and very Ineipenalveiy at the ordnance 
proving-groundH by a aeries of experiments on models. There Is no 
question as to the danger from the Whitehead reservoir being pierced, 
but I think the other danger Is seriously exaggerated. Using under- 
water tubes reduces this to a minimum, but these have certain disad- 
vantages. 

In the question of interior communication we strike great difficulties. 
Speaking or voice-tubes are a failure and they weigh inordinately. The 
telephone la the best substitute, becauae any danger from interrupted 
communication owing to the wires being cut in action can be overcome 
by running wires over all as in the army field telephone service. This 
device consists of a reel of wire and two small telephones. For use on 
shore the wire is several miles long, but on board ship a number of sets 
of telephones witli shorter wire should be kept in the conning tower in 
action to run to parts of the ship to where the regular communication 
has been cut oft. This is by far the best solution of the problem. 

One excellent means of getting the range of an enemy, If the height 
of his masts Is known. Is by means ot the Flake Stadlmeter. Each 
divisional officer should have one and determine his own distance for 
himself when they fall to inform, him from the bridge or conning tower. 
If the heights of the masts are not known they can be gotten approxi- 
mately as follows: Get accurately the distance of the ship by means of 
a range-finder: set the stadlmeter at that distance and bring the images 
In contact by means of the tangent screw. The height can be read off 
the scale. Two or three approximations will give it pretty nearly. 

Signaling in battle offers many difficulties. In time of peace it Is not 
an easy matter to communicate under certain circuin stances. At night 
we have ample means of communicating, but in the daytime flags are 
very unsatisfactory. The smoke of battle at times corresponds to the 
conditions of a fog. In our ships steam whiatlea are, aa a rule, badly 
placed for signaling. The best solution of the signaling question is to 
put large military armored masts in all vessels that can stand them 
and use them for signal towers. The base of the mast should, in the 
flag-ship, be an armored compartment tor the admiral and his staff. 
Some of the signalmen would be in the tops. A steam pipe should be 
run up the mast to a whistle for signaling purposes in the top. A cone 
reflector should be used with it to throw the sound in any special direc- 
tion. Certain battle signals In the daytime would be made with Very'a 
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Htars and rockets. If the halliards are shot away battle signals with 
flagB could be made from the tops by bendlnfc the desired Sag (If only 
a, one-flag signal) on a staff and waving' It from the top till answered. 
A Jack-staff In the top would enable two-flag holats to be made. 

The essayist gives a battle code of signals which Is only intended " to 
show how few combinations and hoists are neceeeary, and Is not worked 
out as an Ideal code. . . . The ruling Idea hae been to so arrange shape 
and color as to make the signal easily recognised. Bach ship should 
repeat the signal when understood, and the haul down should be the 
algTial of execution." 

I am Inclined to think that whether there Is an offlclal " battle code " 
or not commanders-in-chief will Invent codes of their own before going 
Into battle. It Is trusting too much to the chances of our code being 
known to the enemy If published In a signal-book. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Walnwrlght'a code might therefore be as good as any other If 
It did not involve the really vicious principle of dipping' flags to Indicate 
certain meanings. It seems to me that the logical way to make the 23 
signals ha gives Is to make them by regular code with the regular Dags, 
and at the same time I don't think his 23 signals cover the case. The 
repeating back of signals Is an excellent thing. A signal might be 
shot away when hoisted and before answered by all the ships. The 
hauling down of a signal Is of course the signal of execution, but tacti- 
cally or otherwise a vessel should never put her helm over without indi- 
cating It to her consorts by her whistle. It Is always an additional 
obeck on the signal being understood. 

The essayist says also, " The only formations needed are column and 
line, the echelon being formed from line or column, the vessels being 
drawn up in the line of bearing In one or the other of those 1 
and then turning together 4B degrees In the desired dlrectloi 
text an essay might be written. We have in our tactics noi 
of the direct and the rectangular movements. I should be glad to see 
all the direct movements stricken out except such as are indispensable 
(there are several). I think that echelon Is best made from line or 
column on a line of bearing. If vessels are In line at distance (400 
yards), and echelon is formed by the direct method to the front, there 
Is a general change of speed, and -when the vessels are in echelon the 
oblique distance between them Is 569 yards. If column la now formed 
by a half turn the distance is 566 yards Instead of 400 yards and there 
must be a general closing up. In changing formations direct methods 
unduly increase the chances of collision and require more care and 
Judgment In their execution. 

In the manteuvres of the fleets A and B In the tactical Illustrations 
in the essay, I don't think the author emphasizes enough the advantage 
of getting and keeping the weather gauge where there is a choice in 

However, any one must be very Ill-natured indeed who will quarrel 
with Lieutenant-Commander Walnwright on his excellent essay, and I, 
for one, am very much Indebted to him. 
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Lieutenant J. H. Glenson, U. 3, N.— In reffard to the echelon forma- 
tion which the prize eaaaylst advocates It may be remarked that, refer- 
rtDE to Fig. I, the vessels of the B fleet should, at extreme Qghttng 
range or near there. left turn. The veaselB o( the A fleet would then be 
compelled to turn to the right. In case they do not, but half turn or 
keep straight to the front, the B vessels, before or when the leader 
arrives on the line of bearing of the A vessels, should change slmul- 
taneoualy to the heading of the A vessels, after which, unless A changeB 
his formation, the signal mig-ht be made to B vessels to follow the move- 
ments of the enemy as to speed and direction. 

First, supposing that A, when B's vessels left turn, turns so as to run 
parallel with B. If we draw lines from all of B's vessels to A's nearest 
vessels and then operate similarly with A's vessels we wtli see that the 
average range from B's vessels to any of the nearer vessels of A is less 
than that from A's vessels to the nearest of B's, though wltb the ves- 
sels farthest oft the opposite Is the case. Now, the object In a gun 
attack Is to get more of your vessels within fighting range of some part 
of the enemy than he can get on any point of you, and therefore I 
believe that B has the advantage of position. In short, A in advancing 
In echelon, leading vessel In front of any part B, Is really presenting his 
flank, and B should simply endeavor by running away, turning or 
changing his formation If A does, to hold on to that flank. All this IB 
not said In any spirit of criticism, but is supplementary. If I may ao 
put it, to what the author has written. He has not, I think, suffi- 
ciently considered the possibility of B's running away; B might go slow 
In the latter case, as he will lose nothing by close quarters, but will 
have the advantage both in guns and torpedoes, and with aea-room he 
wilt have absolutely nothing to fear from the ram. 

All must admire the author's courage in presenting a consistent 
scheme of battle tactics and his wonderful fertility of resource In 
handling the questions put to the Institute by Mr. W. Laird Clowes. 

There Is one thing In battle that may frequently be of prime import- 
ance, and that Is "Interference," the Interference of the Chen Tuen 
between the Ting Yuen, which was on fire, and the Japanese fleet at the 
Talu for example. The King Yuen might possibly have been saved in 
the same way. Vessels will frequently become powerless through Are, 
and may be from sudden large loss of their flghtlng force and In other 
emergencies. A signal in time to a friend to keep between you and the 
enemy may often save your ship and the battle. In closing I may say 
that the group formation and battle, something similar to the present 
skirmish drill for Infantry, has points well worthy of notice. The field 
Is the sea. the perfect level to which this species of flghting is particu- 
larly applicable. 

W. Laird Clowes-— I greatly regret that time will not now permit me 
to discuss at any length the Prize Essay which has been sent In by 
Lieutenant- Commander Richard Walnwrlght, U. S. N,, whom I heartily 
congratulate upon his deserved success. He has, I venture to think, 
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admirably dlstiDEUlah^ the limitations of the teachings of the past. 
These are, I fear, too often lost sight of. I have myself noticed In 
recent controveraieB In which I have been engaged a tendency on the 
part of my opponenta to hurl Nelson and Hawke at me on much too 
alight provocation. It ought, surely, to be our endeavor rather to try 
to imagine what the great commanders of old times would now do were 
they in our position with oiir materiel, than to seek slavishly to adapt 
our materiel to their tactical principles. In this respect Admiral Ito. at 
Hai-yun-Tau, seems to have hit the happy mean. He adapted the 
prlncipies utilized by Nelson at the Nile and at Trafalgar— the principle, 
I mean in particular, of doubling on and crushing a part of the enemy's 
line as a preliminary operation — to modern conditions. That such a sys- 
tem of attack ought, if possible, to be still applied has been the opinion 
of all our recent British tactical writers; but I do not know that one of 
them ha« succeeded in laying down any set of rules whereby the end in 
view may be attained. Nor, I suspect, are any rules on the subject now 
capable of the broad kind of appUcalion which attached to similar rules 
tn the days of sailing ships. Conditions are now so much more variable 
and diverse than they used to be. In the rapid Improvisation of ade- 
quate methods lies the true geplus of a naval tactician: and although 
a few old base principles remaJn unalterable, we must depend daily 
more and more than we did upon the coot head, the originality and the 
Instant decision of a commander-in-chief, and less and less upon mere 
traditfonal modes. 

The essayist, while giving full value to the gun as a tactical weapon, 
allows. T think, too much value to the ram and far too little to the tor- 
pedo. I regard the career of the ram as ended. The fear of the torpedo 
and the terrible effect of heavy-gun Are at short range are factors 
which cannot but tell for many years to come and which must Inevit- 
ably render close action, in the old sense of the words, between large 
modem vessels very Infrequent, even when one parly has a superiority 
of speed Buftii^ent to enable him to select his distance. But efTective 
action cannot be maintained at much greater range than 4000 yards, and 
at that distance, even in daylight, torpedo-boats, lurking under the lee 
of the big craft, have. I am fairly convinced, splendid chances, par- 
ticularly if handled as American and British officers — 30 far as one can 
judge from their past exploits and their present character — could handle 
them. It was mainly the presence, towards the conclusion of the en- 
gagement, of torpedo-boats with Admiral Tito's shattered force that 
decided Admiral Ito not to attempt that which, no donbt. he might 
have otherwise accomplished; I mean the total destruction of the Chl- 
aese fleet. But the torpedo, to be a really potent factor, needs even 
something more than good men to handle it. If employed from boats. 
the boats must be fast, to begin with, and must have been carefully 
looked after, so as not to have materially deteriorated: If employed 
from ships, the torpedo-tubes must be either submerged or protected by 
armor. I ventore to quote in tbie connection a passage from a c«rtt- 
fally compiled account of the recent hostilities in the China aeas, wlilch 
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I liave contributed to the as yet unpublished edition of Lord Brassey'H 
■■ Naval Annual " Cor 188E: ■' All the Chinese ships went Into action with 
torpedoea In the tobes and second torpedoes, without platola, ready In 
the loadlne trolleys. But when presently ahots began to enter the 
above-water torpedo-rooms the people took off the heads of the spare 
torpedoes and stowed them below; also, In some vessels, fllnglnK the 
pistols overboard. In the Chen Tuen, a little later, several torpedoea 
were discharged to sink Immediately, as their presence was supposed 
to constitute a danger to the ship. Immediately afterwards the stern 
tubes were actually struck by a Japanese shell. In the Chlng Yuen, for 
the same reason, the torpedoes were hurriedly discharged, but not Bo as 
to sink, and two of them were picked up after the action. Whether the 
same thinK happened in the Chih Yuen and King Yuen la not Icnown, 
and, consequently, it cannot be determined whether or not the sudden 
catastrophe to the Chlh Yuen was. as has been suggested, brought 
about by the explosion of a torpedo in one of her broadside tubes, but 
it is very probable that It was so." It should be added that all the 
experiments of which I have any knowledge — and these include a con- 
aiderable number of which I have been a witness — lead me to suspect 
that a determined torpedo-boat attack, even by daylight, would not be 
so utterly hopeless an affair as Is commonly imagined. If the boats, 
taking advantage of a lee afforded, say by Ironclads or by neutral ves- 
sels (and one must admit the posslbiutlea that neutral craft may be so 
used), could get within 2000 yards of their prey, not only, so I believe, 
would they succeed in a large proportion of their attempts, but also 
they would succeed with remarkably small loss. Even at 4000 yards, if 
helped by smoke, their prospects would be good. Modern boats. It must 
be remembered, and especially those of the " destroyer " class, are good 

arkeepers and have a very respectable radius of action. 

With the essayist's suggestion that, in certain circumstances, it would 
be desirable to substitute for the present long guns weapons of leaa 
length and greater caliber, I cordially agree; Indeed, I have myself 
advocated something of the kind. For some vessels an armament of 
R. F. guns and B. L, howitzers seems to be peculiarly indicated. 

I feel complimented when 1 see the large space which has been de- 
voted by Lieutenant- Commander Walnwrlght in his paper to comments 
upon the various questions which I was permitted to formulate In No, 
TO of the Proceedings. I am only afraid that he has given too much 
attention to points which wlil Inevitably be answered by every com- 
mander In his own way when the moment for action arrives. My object 
I rather to suggest subjects for thought than to suggest topics 
whereon conclusions of a " regulation " character ought to be formed. 
I regard, however, as well worthy of attention the advice that war-ships 
■hall carry collapsible boats either behind armor or below the protective 
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keeping the matter within reaaqnable space limits. The field la wide 
ana there ie ample room toe reasonable dlfterencea o{ opinion, ao that to 
properly state any one side of the question would frequently require the 
limits of an essay. The one raised by Commander Goodrich Is of great 
Importance, and many pages of the Proceedings could be tilled In fully 
developing the subject. If In this dlscussloD I fall to reply to aaf 
criticism It Is not from want of appreciation of Its Importance, but 
because time and opportunity do not permit. 

First as to the place and functions of an armored crulaer or battle- 
ship or great coal eodorance. I believe It ia but a oubstltute or make- 
shift for a heavily armored battle-ship of limited coal endurance. A 
horaogeneouH fleet ot an inferior type of battle-ships would be better 
than a heterogeneous Beet wltb ships on the average of a somewhat 
superior type. The Importance of this tactical fact cannot be exag- 
gerated; but the absence of coaling stations requires that the United 
States should have some vessels of this type. It la possible that even 
with suSlclent properly protected coaling stations that the time con- 
Blimed in coating may be ot sulflclent Importance to require In some a 
Bacrifice in defensive armor for the purpose ot greater coal endurance. 

I do not believe with Lieotenant-Coramander Schroeder that It Is a 
valid reproach to the echelon formation that It Is not elastic, and ths 
before entering another formation the squadron has to form line or co 
umn: for the reason that I believe line, column and echelon to be the only 
formations for battle and therefore no greater elasticity Is required. 
As to the distances being sometimes thrown out in entering or leaving 
echelon formation, this only occurs when echelon Is formed to the (ronl 
from line or line formed to the front from column. This should not 
done in the face of the enemy. In fact, the line of battle consists 
line ahead, or column, line abreast, or line, and bow and quarter line 01 
echelon, and the only changes of front permissible In face of the enemy 
are those made by vessels changing direction simultaneously or with 
vessels In column by change of direction In succession following head ol 
column, the distance in all caaee between vessels remaining unaltered. 

Lieutenant Melga Is certainly correct In his statement of the neces- 
sity ot increasing the rapidity of ammunition supply, and It seems as If 
some system similar to that used In libraries for the delivery ot books 
might be adapted to this purpose. In any case, for the complete devel- 
opment of rapid fire, a supply of ammunition must be kept on hand at 
the guns. Ordinarily the occasions when it Is advisable to use extreme 
rapidity of fire would be few and last only a short time: in other words, 
the ready magazine would be used only as an emergency similar to the 
use ot the magazine of small arms. 

The adoption of shorter IS-ln. guns for the high-powered 13-ln. guns 
may be advisable. At present it would be prevented by the greater 
length of time between fires owing to Increased weight ot projectile and 
ot breech block. Improved methods ot handling ammunition and load- 
ing, and the adoption of rolling breech Mocks, may overcome these dlffl- 
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Processor Alger has erected his own man of straw and then suocess- 
tuUy knocked him over. I bordl)' think that any Bearaaa would con- 
template pointing otherwise than at the center of the target when dis- 
tant 2000 yarda: but as I believe that the crucial portion of the combat 
will be fought usually at less than 1000 yards distance, the point at 
which to aim becomes important. Chance shots at the opening range 
may inflict some damage, but it Is at close range, within the danger 
space of the euns, that one vessel will silence the Hre cf the other and 
then drive her off or destroy her. The essay lalEht have been clearer 
upon this point. 

Lieutenant Niblack does not believe In unbending chains. I think that 
It would be dangerous to depend upon cutting stoppers and running the 
chain clear to the bitter end, as would be necessary should the anchor 
be let go by a collision. The mere act of bending the chains when they 
are not run below to the lockers IB not a serious task, A compromise 
might be adopted and the chain unshackled abaft the hltta. unless there 
were gun positions forward of them, when the swaying end would be a 
danger In case of letting go. 

Lieutenant Niblack's suggestion as to the application ol a field tele- 
phone service to ship's uses Is admirable. I do not think range-finding 
in action by any of the present methods, except with the guns, Is o£ 
njuch Importance to the gunners, and 1 have great doubts as to the 
importance of the weather-gauge. With modern vessels, running at 
high speed. It will be a strong breeze that makes the smoke obscure the 
enemy. I think the question of handling the guns In a seaway and that 
of exposure below armor belt are more Important. The lee-gauge at 
times might be objectionable from the Increased exposure below the 
armor belt, and It might be an advantage as allowing the guns to be 
handled with greater facility. 

Mr. Clowes evidently believes in under-water torpedo-tubeB or ha 
would not adhere to the point that the fear of the torpedo with the grun 
fire win render close action very infrequent, for he admits the Ineffld- 
ency and sometimes danger of above-water ttibes. I believe that sub- 
merged tubes are at present Inefflclent and that torpedoes are of little 
value on cruisers or on battle-ships, and that In spite of " the terrible 
effect of heavy-gun Are at short ranges " the battle will be finished fre- 
quently at very close range. Therefore ramming will be an Important 
factor and one necessary to be considered carefully In the present state 
of naval weapons. 

It Is especially pleasing to me that Mr. Clowes believes that I have 
been able to distinguish the limitations of the teachings of the past, for 
in that particular iny able critic In the New York Herald thought I was 
In error and seemed to believe It even more dangerous or useless to 
apply the facta gained from the history of past naval battles to the 
conduct of modern conflicts than to apply the history of stage coaches 
to the conduct of railroads. Although only slightly acquainted with the 
subject of stage coaches or of railroads, I venture to assert that If one 
were unable to obtain the benefit of the experience of the methods In use 
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at present In railroad affairs he wouM be beneflted greatly by aearching 
tbroush the history of stage coaches and aseertalning the rules that 
then governed the traoaportatlon of people and freight and then endeav- 
oring to modify his rules so as to satisfy modern requirements. With- 
out doubt, experience In battle with modern weapons can alone settle 
many problems, but It Is certain also that the beat substitute for expe- 
rience with present weapons is the study of former battles. I do aot 
believe that there Is any danger of being induced by such study to mis- 
apprehend the great changes In weapons In the elapsed time. 

Ueutenanl Glennon's criticism of the movements of the A and B fleets 
is quite just as far as he eoes; but he has only made another move for 
the B Seet, and A must make the proper reply. Should the right 
flank of A not overlap B's flank, and should A turn In pursuit to the 
same course as B, the latter would have the advantage; but should A 
gB.in ground to the right by running In column along the line of bearlngr 
until his right Hank overlaps B'a flank and then turn in pursuit, the 
advantage would be with A. B may then endeavor to gain ground with 
the port helm, forcing A to give a stronger sheer, and the flnal result be 
to bring the two fleets In parallel columns running In the same direc- 
tion, as will be generally the case with two fleets handled equally well. 
It is not necessary to carry In the mind the lines of fire of the different 
vessels to get an average distance. The fleet having Its center nearest 
the flank of an enemy has the advantage in position, and one of the 
points for which to strive is to have the distance between your center 
and one flank of the enemy shorter than the distance between his center 
and either flank of your fleet. 

I must take advantage of this opportunity to thank my friends for 
their pleasant compliments, especially those who have so kindly criti- 
cized the essay. 
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It is desired to present for consideration the feasibility of the 
use of water motors on board ship for the purpose of driving the 
djiianios and also the ventilating fans. An outline of the pro- 
posed scheme is as follows: That there should be duplicate dy- 
namos, of a commercial high speed type, designed for running at 
about the commercial speed when belt driven; these dynamos to 
be direct coupled to the shafts of water motors of the most ap- 
proved and economical type in the market, and these motors to be 
actuated by water from the steam fire pumps, also in duplicate; the 
waste water to be pumped overboard by a pump in the dynamo 
room, or pujnped into the flushing system with an overflow, or to 
be returned through a return pipe to the pump in the fire room. 
In the following comparison the last of these three methods will 
be chosen to illustrate the working of the system. 

In connection with the above outline the points to be consid- 
ered are; ist. Original cost; 2d. Expense of maintenance; ^i. 
Advantages and disadvantage's. 

First — Original Cost, 
With reference to the expense of installadon, the only consid- 
erations are those involving changes; the wiring, fixtures, etc., 
remaining the same, the cost of the generating set only is to be 
considered. The cost of the piping will be practically the same, 
for while it will take slightly larger pipes for the water than for the 
steam, yet there will be saved the cost of the separator and reduc- 
ing valve, which together will easily cover the additional cost of 
the increased size of the pipes. The articles that will be dispensed 
with by using the water system will be the dynamo room electric 
motor and fan, the separator and the reducing valve. It will be 
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necessary to increase the fire pumps in size over what they would 
naturally be for the ordinary service for which they are intended, 
and in the table at the end of this paper, under the head Steam 
Pump, is meant the increase in size of pump necessitated. By 
reference to the table just quoted it will be seen that the cost of 
the complete generating set of the steam system is $6500, while 
that of the water system is but $1380, showing a saving of $5120 
on taeh of the generating sets of the ship. The prices given in 
the table were obtained as quotations direct from the manufac- 
turers and are correcL 

Second — Cost of Maintenance. 

This head is subdivided into EflBdency, Attendance, Repairs, 
and Lubricants. 

Efficiency. — The specifications of the Bureau of Equipment 
require for the different sizes of the generating sets efficiencies 
vaiy-ing from "jf^ with the 8 kilo-watt set to 82^ with the 33 
K. W. set, at full load. It will be seen by the table already 
referred to thai the efficiency of the steam plant at full load is 
greater than that of the water system; but at lialf load, which is 
about what is carried nineteen out of the twenty-four hours, the 
efficiencies are about equal, or slighdy in favor of tha water plant 
The above comparison is made allowing that the efficiency of the 
steam engine remains as high as when tested on shore before 
installation, which I have no hesitancy in saying — and experience 
has corroborated my sUtement — it does not. Further, the use of 
a slow speed pump admits of the installation of a compound 
steam end, which will result in a saving of at least 20^ (pump 
makers claim 30;^ in fuel, which, after all, is the only true basis of 
comparison. The water motor and d\Tiamo will be as efficient 
at the end of a cruise as they were the day they were installed, and 
the fire pump being a slow running machine, with very little fric- 
tion and very few parts, and being driven at less than half its 
maximum speed, should have very little wear, so that the effi- 
ciency of the entire plant should remain nearly as high dining the 
entire cmise as it was when first tested. The details of the com- 
putation of the data in the table referred to and the data of the 
tests made of the Pelton Water Motor are given in an appendix 
to this paper. 

AtUndoHce, — At present we have at least three, and generally 
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fourj gunner's mates to attend the dynamos and engines on board 
ship. On a vessel carrying duplicate 24 K. W. sets, there would 
be two gunner's mates, first class, at a pay of $40 per month each. 




aiid two gunner's mates, second class, at a pay of $35 per month 
each, or a total cost of attendance of $1 50 per month. By the intro- 
duction of the water system, the expert attendance needed only by 
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the high speed engine would be unnecessary, and one of these 
gunner's mates, first class, and both of the gunner's mates, second 
class, could be replaced by apprentices, first class, at a pay of $21 
per montli. This would leave the one gunner's mate, first class, 
in charge and to attend to the repairs to the wirings, search lights, 
fixtures, etc., and the three apprentices would stand watch in the 
dynamo room. This would effect a saving of $47 per month, 
which represents about 25}* of the coal bill of the dynamos. Fur- 
ther, it would help in giving eiectrical instruction to all the seaman 
apprentices, first class, of the ship. 

Repairs. — The experience of the users of the water motors of 
the Pelton class shows that absolutely no repairs are necessary, 
while the repairs on the pumps will probably be no greater than 
those arising from the wear and tear on the flushing and fire 
pumps which they replace. The pumps would, of course, be 
designed for the work to be done, and should have very little 
repairs; and it is well known that pumps if run much below 
their maximum capacity will keep up their efficiency for years 
of steady running, with an occasional renewing of the packing 
or the refitting of the valves. On the contrary, the marine dyna- 
mo engine is constantly being repaired and its parts renewed at 
considerable cost In all the reports from the Bureau of Equip- 
ment on the subject of " Electricity on Shipboard," the break- 
ages of the engines take precedence in the list of accidents to 
which the generating set is liable. In doing away with the high 
speed engine and substituting a machine tliat is practically inde- 
structible in use and never needs repairs, we do much towards 
making the plant perfectly reliable. 

Lubricants. — The present method of running the dynamo en- 
gines without oil in the steam spaces reduces the consumption of 
oil very considerably, but it is very questionable whether it does 
not do so at the expense of the engines themselves. I am fully 
aware that engines can be and are so run, and that the interior of 
the cylinder gets a beautiful polish on it, and shows no sign of 
wear after long use; but that is the case on shore where the 
engines are fixed to firm foundations, get the best of care by 
trained men, and are not tossing about, frequently at an angle of 
30°. But even without the use of oi! in the steam spaces the 
marine dynamo engine has a dozen oil cups where the water 
motor has two, and without having any data at hand that will 
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positively show what the saving in oil would be, it is a very safe 
estimate to say that there would be required leas than one-half the 
amount of lubricants in the dynamo room that there is at present. 
Summing up under the head of cost of maintenance, we see that 
the efficiency of the proposed system would be at least equal to the 
present, that the saving in attendance, repairs and lubricants is 
marked, and that therefore the cost of maintenance of a plant on 
the water system would be less than on the steam system at 
present in use. 

Third — Advantages and Disadvantages. 

The evident additional advantages of the water system over the 
steam system are as follows: 

1st. Ordinary temperatures in the dynamo room. 

2d. Absence of dirt and oil in the dynamo room. 

3d. Absence of thumping of engines in the dynamo room. 

4th. Great reduction in weight (see table). 

5th, Reduction in the space required for dynamo room. 

6th. No need of carrying spare parts. 

7th. No lagging of pipes nor expansion joints. 

8th. Possibility of replacing dynamo or motor in any market 

9th. No danger to human hfe due to defective or ruptured 
pipes, 

lOth. Possibility of coupling either dynamo to either motor, or 
both dynamos to the same motor, or both motors to either dy- 
namo, and, if desired to run both dynamos at exactly the same 
speed, both motors and both dynamos could be all coupled to- 
gether. 

These advantages require no explanation nor data to show that 
they would exist; they are self-evident, and the first-mentioned, 
that of absence of all unusual heat in the dynamo room, and there- 
fore on the berth deck or other living spaces or store rooms in the 
neighborhood, is of enough importance in itself to merit an inves- 
tigation into the claims made for this system. 

In connection with this subject there are two points not yet 
touched on: that of governing and that of reserve power. Of the 
former I kn(nn that the Tuerk or Syracuse Water Motor will 
govern as efficiently as the present steam engine governor; but 
the efficiency of this motor is so low that it would cost too much 
coal to run it, and, further, it has a more delicate and intricate 
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construction, one that might get out of order, and would re- 
quire a certain amount of attendance. The testimonials pub- 
lished by the Pelton Water Wheel Co. go to show that they also 
have a perfectly reliable governor. It is unfortunate that I have 
not as yet had an opportunity of testing the Pelton governor to 
see if it would meet the requirements of the Bureau of Equipment 
for governing. The small governor made by this firm will meet 
all demands on it from full load to no load, if the load is not varied 
by too large a quantity; but it would be a very simple matter to 
have a test of the Pelton djflerential governor made, so as to see 
just how well it would meet the demands. If their governor 
meets the claims of the Pelton Company as well as their wheel 
does, it will be all that would be necessary. At the same time I 
am inclined to believe that a much simpler governor could be 
designed, something on the general plan of the Willans steam 
governor, and I have sketches of two designs for this purpose: 
one controlling the valve motion by electricity, and one by the 
speed of the motor shaft If it was found that the electrically 
controlled governor would work satisfactorily, it would admit of 
the discarding of the hand regulator in the shunt, and then the 
only duty of tlie attendant would be to fill the three or four oil 
cups on the generating set and see that the dynamo brushes were 
properly set. Either of tlie designs of governor just mentioned 
would require no power to run them except at the moment of use, 
with the exception that the shunt coil of the electrical governor 
would take probably 20 watts to keep it excited, which amount of 
power would be practically notliing. 

Restn-t Pdver. — A water motor has a wider range of power, at 
a high efficiency, tlian any other class of engine. It is simply a 
question of the amount of water that can be prorided for it With 
the same Pelton wheel I have obtained i6-horse power at an effi- 
ciency of 86^, and J-horse power at 82s etficiency. Where is there 
ft steam engine that can equal that performance? This same 
motor is capable of developing at least 6o-horse power at the same 
high efficiency. It therefore becomes a matter of how much 
water t!ie pumps can pro\-idc. In the pumps selected in this com- 
I parisoi), either pump, without nmning at its maximum speed, is 
I hrge enough to nni both motors with power enough to drive 
both dynamos to tlieir full capacitv-. If. therefore, either pump 
was to bittk down, the other would be equal to the emergoicy in 
tiie v«iy T«K case of the neccssitj- of running both d>-namos. 
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Another advantage not mentioned is the possibility of starting 
up the generating set in a few seconds. With the steam set, if 
anything happens to the dynamo or engine it becomes necessary 
to warm up the other engine before it can be started, which 
requires at least five minutes, during which time the entire ship 
would be in darkness, which might delay the supply of ammuni- 
tion or the training of the guns at a most critical time, or cause 
great confusion in the engine room. 

The Ventilating System. 
It is generally conceded that the present system of ventilation is 
wrong. We have the tremendous air ducts rtmning through the 
ship, occupying berthing or coal space and, in all probability, 
ruining the water-tight bulkhead system, and the engines driving 
the ventilating fans of this system use steam, thereby heating the 
living spaces and store rooms by their admission and exhaust pipes. 
The fans must be run on the entire system in case an improvement 
in the ventilation is desired at any one point, and as the air inlets 
in each store room wili be left open, the unnecessary work done is 
great It has therefore been advocated by many officers of the 
service that between every two water-tight transverse bulkheads 
a separate blower be established, and that these blowers should 
be run by electricity. This would be a great improvement, but 
it would be still better to run the blowers by water motors. 
By the use of the latter there would be a number of advantages: 
first, a saving in coal, as the small water motor is more efficient 
than the small electric motor; second, a saving in cost, as an 
electric motor having the same power as a water motor would cost 
six or eight times as much; third, a saving in weight, as the same 
relation would hold as in their cost; fourth, the water motor 
would need absolutely no attendance, merely filling the oil cups 
once every four hours would be all the attendance necessary. 
With the electric motor, theoretically, no attendance is needed, but 
it is very liable to be damaged unless entirely encased, in which 
event it is very likely to heat excessively; and while the brushes, 
if once properly set, should require no further attention, still if a 
little dirt should get on the commutator, and it was not removed, 
it would be a matter of a very short time before the entire surface 
would be ruined, requiring turning down in the lathe. In the 
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event of a hot bearing of the armature it will either slow down 
and bum out, or the fuae will blow, which is not desirable, as it 
would be at least a 20 ampere fuze, and that in itself would be 
liable to set fire to some of the woodwork in the neighborhood. 
In case of a hot bearing' with a water motor, an event much more 
rare than with an electric motor, the machine would slow down 
and no damage would be done. The only advantage the electric 
motor has over die water motor is the ease of conveying the 
power to it, — wires in the one case and pipes in the other. 

I have given an outline of the system of water motors that could 
be used on board ship, and the more the matter is looked into and 
discussed, the more apparent the advantages become. The water 
motor could be applied directly to the anchor hoist, saving a 
large amount in cost and weight; and, as in this event it would be 
located above the water-line, the waste water would run over- 
board, so there would be the saving of one pipe in case the 
irxhaust is connected to the condenser, which it usually is. Here 
dgain comes the saving of undue heat in the living spaces, as 
every one knows what a nuisance an anchor engine is, on account 
of the heat given off by it for hours after it has been used. I 
think, however, that the advantages of the use ot a water motor 
are nowhere so apparent and real as in running the dynamos and 
ventilating fans, even if the present system of large fans is con- 
tinued. 
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APPENDIX. 



Comparison of Efficiencies of the Steam and Water 
Systems for Driving Dynamos. 

The size of the generating set used as an illustration will be tlie 
24 K. W, set of the present type, compared with a similar-sized dy- 
namo driven by a 24-in. Pelton water wheel, using water at 150 
pounds pressure and making about 700 revolutions. 

The Dynamos. 

The commercial efficiency of the present naval multipolar dy- 
namo of 24 K. W. capacity is about 90;^ at full load, the Tosses 
being proportioned about as follows: 

Shunt loss CR -------- 778 3.3 

Armature loss OR ------- 833 3.7 

Hysteresis, friction, etc., ----- 700 3.0 

2311 10 

If now the load be reduced to one-half, the losses in the shunt 
and those due to friction, etc., will remain the same, or, summed 
together, will be 6.3^ of the full load, or 12.6^ of half load. The 
armature loss will be d)' X 3.7;^, or .9^ of full load, or 1.8^ of half 
load, so that the entire loss will be 144^ and the dynamo efficiency 
will faU to 85.6^. 

For the high speed commercial dynamo for the water set, I have 
selected a 24 K. W. compound wound Lundell dynamo, running 
' at 700 revolutions and having the same voltage as the present 
naval type. The compact and ironclad fonn of this make of 
dynamo, together with its very high efficiency, makes it particu- 
larly suitable for the work required of it. The losses are as fol- 
lows at full load : 

Wans. Per crnl. 

Shunt loss --------- 684 2.5 

Armature loss -------- 800 2.95 

Friction, etc., -------- 690 2.55 

2174 8 
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This gives a final efficiency of 92^ at full load. At half load we 
have losses as follows: Shunt loss 5;^, annature loss 1.45!^, friction, 

I etc, S-i;*, combined loss 11.55;^, or the efficiency at half load falls 

I to 88.45^. 

The data for the Lundell dynamo were obtained directly from 
the Interior Conduit and Insulation Co. of New York and were 
from actual tests. As the dynamo was belt driven when tested, its 
efficiency would probably have been higher had it been connected 
direct to the shaft of a water motor, thereby saving the binding 
friction on the bearing at the pulley end of the machine. 

There are many instances quoted by reliable authorities giving 
94^ and in some cases 95;^ efficiency for high speed dynamos. The 
General Electric Co. quote a 4 pole 25 K. W. dynamo, running at 
1050 revolutions, on which it will guarantee 90;^ efficiency, but 

I state that it will run higher than that figure. The C. and C. 

I Electric Co. quote on a bi-polar 25 K. W. dynamo 91^ as a guar- 

l anteed commercial efficiency. Therefore the 92;^ quoted by the 

I Interior Conduit Co. is probably correct, and can easily be 

I attained. 

The Pump. 

The efficiency of the modem direct-acting pump runs very high. 
Correspondence with the Worthington, Blake and Dow pump- 
makers establishes at least 90;^ as their efficiencies when everything 
is in good working order. At first thought this seems too high, 
but a little consideration and investigation will show that this is 

r not unreasonable. An old-fashioned pump having 8o;( efficiency 
was considered very good; but that class of pump had a fly-wheel, 

I crank, connecting rod, etc., and not as much thought had been 
expended on the details of the design; the openings were fre- 
quently insufficiently large and the valves were leaky. Further, 
the presence of the fly-wheel, so advantageous generally where 
unequal stresses were brought on a machine, was detrimental tor 
two reasons: first, because its own weight and the action of the 
thrust of the connecting rod on the crank pin absorbed a large 

I percentage of the work, due to friction ; and, secondly, because the 
ght of the fly-wheel actuating the plunger of the pump, which 

I was moving an incompressible and inelastic body, caused its 
power to be delivered like a blow, and there was great loss by 
impact; so that now, with a slow-moving, direct-acting pump, the 
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steam cushions its own blow, giving it the effect of a push instead, 
and with almost no friction, we naturally can expect and do get 
high efficiencies. 

Professor Robert H. Thurston, of Cornell College, in an article 
on the Contemporaneous Economy of the Steam Engine, in the 
Transactions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
for 1894, gives all the data of an actual test of a pumping engine 
having a commercial efficiency of 90.78;?, and states: " The friction 
of the engine is remarkably low for this type of pumping engine, 
but it is, of course, still aioz'e the figure obtained from the best 
direct-acting machines, which, in the Newtown, Mass., trial 
reported recently, for example, was found to be 4.2^, giving a 
mechanical efficiency of .958 as compared with that here obtained 
of .907S." By friction of the engine Prof. Thurston means the 
difference in horse power between the I. H. P. of the steam engine 
and the hydraulic horse power of the pump, as the data accom- 
panying his report show. He further states that the Newtown, 
Mass., percentage of efficiency is somewhat higher than usual. 
It sounds paradoxical, but a little reflection will show that the 
greater the number of expansion cylinders, the lower the efficiency 
of the engine; therefore for a duplex simple pump the efficiency 
will be higher than for a triple or quadruple expansion engine. 
The reason of this is that there being more parts to the compound 
engine there is more friction, and therefore lower mechanical effi- 
ciency, but when we compare the coal consumed, then the advan- 
tage of the compound engine asserts itself. Quoting from a 
letter from the Blake pump manufacturing firm, we have: " Under 
favorable conditions, when running at its maximum, the efficiency 
will be in the neighborhood of 90^, and when only doing one-half 
the work this will probably be increased to 95;^ or 94^. The 
enclosed tracing shows cards taken by the writer from a Elake 
triple compound pump, with steam jacketed high pressure cyl- 
inder. In this case the efficiency was 93.2^, which is quite 
remarkable when all the places where friction is produced are con- 
sidered." 

Mr. Dow, of the Dow Pump Works, writes: " We find the loss 
in I. H. P. of our non-compound direct-acting steam hydraulic 
pumps, as we have furnished the U. S. Gov. boats Oregon, 
Olympia and Monterey, to in no case exceed 10^ at full capacity, 
and 5^ at half speed. . . . The high efficiency you refer to, 95-96;^, 
in large pumping engines is correct." 
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It is therefore safe to assume that the pump can have an effi- 
ciency at least as high as claimed for it, ffxlc, at full load for the 
dynamo; this will be but half load for the pump. The reasons 
the efficiency rises as the load is decreased in a pump are as fol- 
lows: The friction depends directly on the pressure and speed, 
and as the speed varies directly as the amount of water required, 
at half load there will be but half speed, and as the pressure 
remains the same there will be just half the mechanical friction or 
the same loss per cent; but the water friction varies as the square 
of the velocity of f!ow, and as this at half load is half what it is at 
full load, the loss by friction will be but one-quarter. Therefore 
the efficiency should be and is higher. Still, to be on the safe side, 
I have taken the efficiency at tutlf load, which will be only one- 
fourth the capacity of the pump, as oo;^. 

1 
The Engine. 

The efficiency of the high speed engine is about 89^, the loss 
being due entirely to clearance and friction. This loss, as the 
speed remains constant, is always the same; therefore at half load 
the engine efficiency will be 78^. 

The Water Motor. 
The water motor used in the before-described comparison is 
manufactured by the Pelton Water Wheel Co. of San Francisco 
and New York. I have tested other makes of water motors, and 
read of still other tests, and it has been my experience, as well as 
that of others making comparative tests with these motors, to find 
that they are at least 15^ and in some cases 35;* more efficient. 
The firm claims an efficiency of 85;^ when the wheels are set in 
accordance with their instructions, and I have found their claims 
not only true, but below what is really obtainable. During the 
past two months Ensign W. H. G. Bullard, U. S. Navy, and the 
writer tested one of the Pelton wheels bought out of stock two 
years ago, and without any expectation at that time of its being 
tested for efiiciency. Tabulated below are the results of our tests, 
showing an efficiency at the higher pressures in excess of that 
claimed by the firm. Tests Nos. i, 2, 3, 10 and 11 were made 
with the motor running at incorrect number of revolutions, in 
order to determine the efficiencies when governing, in case the 
pressure on the whole jet was reduced and the revolutions kept 
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up. Test No. 13 was the last one made, and it was noticed that 
the brake was binding closely on one side, which may have occa- 
sioned the lower efficiency. 

Tests of Pelton Water Motor No. 4. 

Made by LiEOT. F. J. Haeseier, U. S. N., and Ensign W. H. G. Bullard, 

U. S. N., at the United States Naval Academy, March, 1895. 



Tat 

No. 


SJie 
J«. 


RunninB 


E..Dlu- 


W.wr 


h"p.' 


h"p." 

Poiaible. 


Effi"l™cJ. " 


I 


f" 


9° 


775 


14-05 


4.IOI 


5-496 


74-6* 


2 


f" 


105 


910 


15-14 


5-025 


6.910 


72-7* 


3 


S" 


100 


850 


14.78 


4-694 


6422 


73-1* 


4 


r 


100 


775 


14.78 


5-349 


6.422 


83-3 


S 


t" 


V3 


78c 


15.00 


5-563 


6.715 


82.9 


6 


i" 


125 


880 


23-05 


10-73 


12.52 


85.69 


7 


i" 


102 


775 


20.82 


7-845 


9.226 


85.02 


8 


f" 


100 


775 


20.61 


7-756 


8957 


86.59 


9 


1" 


"5 


900 


23.05 


10.67 


12.52 


85.16 


10 




73 


775 


17.61 


4457 


5-587 


79-79* 


II 


1" 


86 


880 


19.11 


5.365 


7-143 


75-12* 


12 




100 


780 


20.61 


7-717 


8-957 


86-15 


13 


r 


142 


900 


24-56 


12.84 


15-16 


84-70 



• TcBtB marked thus were wade to find the efficiency of the governor. 

A Prony brake was used, with a. stream of cold water running 
over it all the time, and two pieces of soap bearing against the 
pulley, like the brushes of a dynamo, kept the brake equally lubri- 
cated, and the pull on the scale was very steady. The pull was 
measured by a spring balance, the brake arm being kept hori- 
zontal all the time, and the balance was compared with the stand- 
ard after each test, and in several cases the standard itself was 
used. The standard balance was verified before and after the 
series of tests and was found to be accurate. The amount of 
water used was adso/icU/y measured by running it into the pool 
of the natatorium of the Naval Academy, where the level of its 
surface could be measured by means of a float and rod that could 
be read with exactness to the one sixty-fourth of an inch, which 
corresponded to just one cubic foot. Thus the need of any for- 
mulae or miners' inch measurement was obviated. In this man- 
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ner a number of tests were made, and the coefficient of ajutage 

found to be 95;^ with the f-inch jet, and ^2^ with the |-inch jet, 

which agrees very closely with what they should be when worked 

out theoretically. After the coefficients were determined and 

found; to be practically constant, the f-inch jet not varying 

i^ in a range of pressures from 20 to 100 pouiwis, and the 

|-inch jet not varj-ing at all in from 15 to 50 pounds, the 

water motor was moved to the power house, close to the pump, 

so as to get rid of pipe friction and have the pressures more 

under control, and at the same time- higher pressures were 

obtainable. The amount of water then used was determined 

by using the coefficients of ajutage found as already described. 

The efficiencies thus determined can therefore be taken as 

being reliable, and agree witli tliose in testimonials published 

by the Pelton firm. In this connection it is a matter of 

1. interest to quote from a letter from the Pelton Water Wheel 

rCo. on the subject of efficiency: " Regarding the efficiency of our 

l.wheel when carefully made, especially for test purposes, would say 

I that several years ago we sent a special test motor to Professor 

iReuleaux of Berlin, who obtained an efficiency between go^ and 

►91;^ from same. . . .Referring again to the installation at Fitch- 

■ burg, the efficiency shown by the wheels there is fully 86^, the 
I power delivered by generator is easily ascertained from the station 
I' instruments, and taking the theoretical discharge of the nozzles — 
Joo allowance whatever being made for nozzle friction — ^the effi- 
l dency of the wheels was 85}^." 

The efficiency therefore of the water motor at full load is 86;^. 
■This loss of 14^ is made up of several things: friction of machine, 
■iiriction of water in buckets, loss by impact on edge of bucket, etc. 
\0l these the friction of the machine alone remains constant, as the 
tspeed remains the same; as the water is throttled down the pres- 

■ atare is reduced, and to keep up the efficiency the revolutions 
I should be reduced correspondingly; but this cannot be, as the 

speed of the dynamo must remain constant; hence the efficiency 

will fall to about 75^. (See tests Nos. 6 and 11.) Here we 

[throttle 125 pounds and 880 revolutions down to 86 pounds and 

o revolutions, and the efficiency falls from 86^ to 75^. This can 

^be obviated in two ways: first, by using a number of jets, say four, 

Ktno of them being fitted with throttle governors, and by automati- 

ally or by hand cutting out a jet when the throttling reduces the 
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power by an amount equal to the power developed by one jet 
By this means we retain our 86;i efficiency on two of the jets as 
long as the load is above one-half, so that we would have, at the 
lowest possible efficiency, two jets of 86j^ and one of 75^, or a 
combined efficiency of 82 J^jg. Another and apparently simpler 
method of keeping up the efficiency, and one that I think is 
mechanically practicable, is to have one or more jets that can be 
varied in size of opening according to the power required. In 
this case the efficiency would not fall below 84%. But we will 
allow that we cannot get over 82;^^ at half load; hence we have 
86;^ at full load and 825^ ji at half load as the efficiencies of the 
water motor. 

Combining these efficiencies we have for the steam system at 
full load 90 X 89 = 80;^; for the water system at full load, 90 X 93 
X 86 — 7i.2f£, At half load we have for the steam system 86 X 
78 ~ 67;^, and for the water system 90 X 88.45 X ^^H — ^Si^- 

But in every dynamo room where the dynamos are run by 
steam there is an electric motor and blower to help keep the room 
cool; the size of this blower varies from ^-horse power to 2-horse 
power, and as these small motors have not efficiencies over 75;^, it 
will be safe to say tliat the average blower installed with a 24 
K, W. set uses i^-horse power from the output of the main 
dynamo. 

We therefore have finally for the efficiency of the steam plant, 
meaning thereby the ratio between the power produced at the 
dynamo terminals, less that required for running the blower, and 
the I. H. P. of the engine, at full load 89;^ X 86^^ = Tji, and at 
half load 78^ X 79^=61.6^. In these combined efficiencies it will 
be seen that the power needed to run the dynamo room ventilating 
blower is taken into account in computing the efficiency of the 
dynamo where it is considered as a loss. 





THE GROWTH OF U. S. NAVAL CADETS. 

By Henry G. Beyer, M. D., Ph. D., 

Surgeon U. S. Navy. 



The study of the growth and the development of the human 
subject has always been one of great interest, not only to the phy- 
siologist and statistician, but also to the general reader. While, 
however, growth seems to be the most natural thing that occurs 
in the animate world and in living things, some of the mysterious 
laws that govern the process are still involved in obscurity. 

One of the means for the study of human development is 
anthropometry. By it we are enabled to record the progress that 
has been made in the different dimensions from time to time, and, 
providing our material is sufficiently large, to form our conclu- 
sions accordingly. 

Thus it lias been tlie custom at the Naval Academy for the last 
thirty years or more to make an annual physical examination of 
everv' cadet in training at that school, and, at the same time, to 
keep a record of certain anthropometric measurements of every 
cadet undergoing such examination. As the material that has 
accumulated in this manner is now sufficiently large, it would 
seem as it it were a duty to attempt a systematic study of these 
valuable records, with the view of contributing something to our 
present knowledge of the subject of growth. 

As regards the nature of the examination itself, it is well known 
to all interested in the subject of anthropometry from the items 
that are recorded, and needs, therefore, not be described in detail. 
Up to a few years ago the height standing, perineal height, cir- 
cumference of chest, waist measure and the lung capacity were the 
only items recorded. Within recent years the height sitting, 
span of arms, strength of squeeze, acuteness of vision and hearing 
have been added to these records. The number of observations 
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under the first-named items is, consequently, much larger than 
that under the last named. 

The fact that all the measurements are taken and recorded by 
medical men is suiScient guarantee of their accuracy and adds no 
little value to the results we may derive from them. 

The cadet who stays the Euli terra of four years at this school 
leaves on the books tlie records of five successive examinations 
taken one year apart; after graduation two years are spent at sea, 
after which time the cadet returns to the Academy for his final 
examination, leaving the records of another physical examination. 
This makes six in all. Since the age for entrance into the 
Academy is limited to from 15 to i8 years, and taking six years 
as the time necessary to elapse between the first and last examina- 
tions, the period of growth covered by these records ranges all 
the way from 15 to 24 years of age. 

The circumstance that the cadets for the Naval Academy are 
appointed from all parts of the United States by their representa- 
tives in Congress ought, in onr opinion, to add considerable 
weight in our attaching to whatever means or averages we may 
derive from their measurements a certain value, more national in 
character than can be attributed to the means and averages 
derived from the measurements of merely local schools and 
colleges. Besides, another point that is calculated to make our 
records particularly valuable is the fact that a large percentage of 
them are continuous records. The number of cadets that enter 
annually may be said to have varied in the past between 60 and 
80, and that of those who graduate between 30 and 40. 

It is perhaps also of some importance to mention the fact at the 
beginning that, from the great preponderance of blue eyes and 
light brown hair prevailing among Naval Cadets, it is safe to state 
that the great majority of them are of Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic 
origin. It is not impossible that the school may have exercised 
and is still exercising a certain degree of selection from that type 
of men for its devotees. 

Statistical Methods. 
One of the greatest impediments to our progress in the study 
of growth in this country has undoubtedly been due to the fact 
that different observers have used different methods of recording 
the results of their investigations, and, consequently, these results 
are difficult of comparison. 
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As regards the methods of investigation used in the present 
inquiry and those of recording its results, I have adhered to those 
used by Prof, W. T. Porter in his work on the " Growth of St. 
Louis Children " as closely as possible and with the view of mak- 
ing my statistics strictly comparable to his. 

A brief outline of these methods and our conception of them 
seems, therefore, essential. 

Based on Quetelet's statements made many years ago, it has 
since been most generally assumed that all anthropometric meas- 
urements would be found distributed according to the laws of 
chance; that a large number of measurements, for instance, of the 
height of man would arrange themselves on either side of a true 
height. It has, furthermore, been assumed that this arrangement 
would be symmetrical on either side of the true height if the 
number of observations were infinite and if only accidental influ- 
ences had been at work in each individual measurement in a given 
series. 

Quetelet's theory has since been further developed by Stieda 
and Ihring and also by Gallon. In the same manner Bowditch 
and Porter have adhered to the theory of Quetelet, and all' their 
investigations are based on this theory. 

Quite recentiy Boas has made the following remarks regarding 
the theory of Quetelet, viz : " Glancing over the curves represent- 
ing large series of measurements, it strikes me that they conform 
to the laws of chance only in a general way and that considerable 
deviations occur quite frequently. . . . Assuming that there is a 
I uniform ancestral type in a certain district, and that the conditions 

■ of life remain stable, we may expect that the people representing 
I its offspring will be grouped around the type according to the 
H laws of chance. Assuming, however, that there were two distinct 
I ancestral types in adjoining districts, and that these types inter- 
H mingled, we cannot foretell what the distribution of forms among 
H the offspring will be. It may be that they will represent an inter- 
H mediate type between the parental forms, in which case we might 
I expect to find them distributed according to the laws of chance. 
H But it might also be that they showed a tendency to reproduce 

■ one or the other of the ancestral types either pure or slightly 
H modified, in which case the resulting curve would not conform to 
H the laws of chance, but would show an entirely different char- 
H acter." 
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This view seems to be well taken and deserves our consideration 
all the more for the reason that the intermingling of different 
varieties of the same species is a well-known cause for variation. 
In view of cautionary signals such as the above, some comfort 
may perhaps be derived concerning our present material of obser- 
vation from the fact above mentioned, that the preponderating 
racial type of man under investigation is undoubtedly Teutonic 
in character. At any rate, a sorting out of types different from 
the prevailing one being entirely out of the question, especially in 
the absence of all craniometric data, we have been obliged to 
follow the example of previous investigators, and will make a 
brief statement of the various methods employed in the present 
inquiry, hoping that whatever correction may have to be applied 
may apply to all alike in the future. 

In Table I* are exhibited the observed distributions of the 
heights of 842 Naval Cadets aged eighteen years. 

Average.— The average (A) was calculated according to 
Stieda, quoted by Porter, and which means the quotient obtained 
by dividing the sum (~a.) of the values (") obtained in the individual 

measurements by the whole number of observations (n): A = — -. 
The adjoining Table II will illustrate the method. 

Mean or Median Value (M) can sometimes be found by the 
simple inspection of a series, if the number of observations is 
sufficiently large, but is more exactly determined by the following 
method, viz : The mean strength of squeeze of the right hand in 
Table II is obtained by adding the number of observations from 
above downwards until the sum cannot be increased by the next 
number in the column without eJiceeding half the total number of 
observations. Thus III is reached opposite 75 pounds; the next 
number below in the column (40) would make the sum 151, which 
is more than half (112.5) °f ^^^ total number of observations 
(225). The mean is, therefore, greater than 75 but less than 80 
pounds. Its exact position is found by interpolation. Half of 
the total number of observations is 112.5, which is 1,5 more than 
the observations up to 75 pounds; 1.5 is 3.7 per cent of 40, the 
observations at 80 pounds. Hence the mean is 75.46. 
• The tables referred to icill be found in the Appendix. 
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5ome statisdciaiis take the average to be the nearest approach 
to the t>-pical value, and this seems to be the case whenever the 
distribution of measurements follows the laws of chance; others 
look upon the mean to be the better value as representing the 
tjpe, while still others hold that neither of these values in their 
present application represents the true type. Bowditch says: " If 
A represent the average value of all the observations, then the 
value of Af—A will be a measure of the direction and extent of 
the asymmetry of the curii'e ST (curve of percentile grades), for 
this value will be zero when the curve is symmetrical, positive 
when the values of the lower percentile grades fall short of J/ 
more than those at the higher grades exceed it, and negative 
when the reverse is the case." An examination of his table and of 
the curves constructed from it shows that the asymmetry of the 
curves of percentile grades varies very much at different ages 
both in direction and amount. Bowditch states distinctly that 
" we must conclude, therefore, that the rate of annual increase, 
both in height and weight, is different at different percentile 
grades, or, in other words, that large children grow differently 
from small ones, and, moreover, that between the ages of eleven 
and fifteen years there is a striking difference in the mode of 
growth between the two sexes." We will refer to this point of 
the difference in the growth between tall and small children in 
some detail later on. 

The Pkobabi.e Deviation. — But neither average nor mean 
gives us any information as regards tlie manner in which the 
individual measurements of a series are distributed, and it is clear 
that two series with an identical mean or average may yet differ 
largely in respect of the dispersion of the individuals from the 
middle value, as the following numbers, taken from Porter, will 
show : , 

4, 5, 6, 14, 15. 16. 

9, 9, 10, 10, II, II. 

These have the same average (lo). 

A very convenient measure of the degree of dispersion or devia- 
tion of the individual members of a series from their common 
mean or average is that afforded by the " probable deviation." 

Probable deviation (d) is that deviation from the middle value 
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which, in a large series of observations, is as often exceeded as 
attained (Lexis, Porter). According to Boas, the viean deviation 
is more accurate than the probable deviation, which is no doubt 
true. Inasmuch, however, as tlie relation between the two must 
be constant, and as it was one of our objects to make the results 
of our investigations comparable witii those of previous investi- 
gators, the preference was given to the probable deviation which 
was calculated in accordance with the following approximation 
formula; 

rf= ±0.8453— - 



In accordance with tliis formula all the individual deviations 
from the middle value (average or mean) of a series must be 
^dded together without regard to whether they be plus or minus, 
and the sum divided by the total number of observations as 
shown in Table III, 

The observed distribution shown in Table III must now be 
compared with the distribution of the observations of an hypo- 
thetical series constructed according to the calculus of proba- 
bilities. The observed and the theoretical series should corres- 
pond, providing the causes of the deviations are purely accidental. 
Since it is absolutely required that such a comparison must be 
made before it can be known whether the observations in any 
series can be treated by the methods of the theory of probabilities, 
Table IV is appended. 

This table apparently shows that slight deviations do occur, 
and Bertillon proved this some time ago. Bowditch, also, has 
shown that the curves, showing the distribution of statures and 
weights of children, do not follow the laws of chance, by having 
pointed out the fact that during the period of growth a constant 
difference exists between the average and the probable values, an 
observation which we have also been able to confirm, as will be 
seen later on. 

In the preparation of Table IV, Stieda's table, reproduced by 
Porter, and shown as Table V, has been made use of. 

In order to bring out the relation between the theoretical and 
the observed observations still more clearly, Fig. i is appended, 
which is a graphic representation of Table IV. It is perhaps 
rather remarkable that the deviations of the observed from the 
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^^^^n^ieoretical curve are greatest about the mean, just where the 
^^^^pnumbers are largest and where, therefore, the agreement should 
be expected to be the closest 

Fig. 1 . 

The Calculated and Observed Diatribulion of the Halghtof 71a Naval Cadets aged 17. 

Unbroken line: according to theory. Broken line: according to observation. 
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Percentile Grades. — Another method for calculating the dis- 
tribution of the observations in a series is the percentile method 
of Galton. According to this method the distribution of the 

L . 
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observations is determined at intervals of 5 or 10 per cent from 
the median value. 

Table VI shows the percentile distribution of 841 Naval Cadets 
aged 18 years according to this method. 

Perhaps the simplest and, at the same time, the truest means 
forshowing the distribution of, for instance, the height {or any 
other dimension) in a given series would be to arrange the mem- 
bers according to increasing height at intervals of, say, one-half 
inch, expressing in numbers the members found between every 
half inch. 

The Probable Error (£) of the average was determined by 
the formula £■= ± -^ (Stieda, Porter), 
where £= the probable error of average, 

d— probable deviation of an individual from the average, 
M = number of observations in the series. 
Table VII represents the values £ as calculated according to 
this formula. 

As was mentioned before, for the sake of uniformity and easy 
comparison, we have, in the preparation and tabulation of our 
material, adhered as closely as it was possible to the methods used 
by Porter. The period of growth covered by our tables is from 
15 to 24 years of age, or, practically, to the termination of the 
growing period, although rare instances have occurred in which 
growtli has been noted to have taken place even later. But such 
instances as these are extremely rare and can scarcely be called 
the rule. The tables of both Bowditch and Porter practically 
stop at the age of 16 years, for males at least, because their num- 
bers after that age are very small and therefore not so reliable as 
those of the preceding ages. It seemed, therefore, that the mate- 
rial at our disposal might in a way be well calculated to comple- 
ment theirs, and for this reason, if for no other, it would be very 
desirable to tabulate it so as to make them both in all respects 
comparable. We have, accordingly, calculated tor every year 
here represented the average and the mean, the median minus 
average values, the probable deviations and the probable errors, as 
well as the 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 95 percentile 
grades. The 25th and 75th percentile grades, given in some of 
the tables, were obtained by dividing by two the sums of the 30th 
and 20th and of the Both and 70th percentile grades respectively. 
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Ieans; Median minus Average Values; Prob- 
able Deviations. 

These values are shown in Tables VIII, IX, X, and XI, and 
a brief discussion of them seems now in order. 

According to Porter, " die mean or average of the observations 
at any age in the period of growth is typical of the child at that 
age, and a comparison of the means at different ages will reveal 
the law of growth of the type. Again, the mean of the observa- 
tions at any deviation from the mean of tlie whole number, for 
example of the height at a deviation of + rf from the mean, or, if 
Galton's method be employed, the height at any percentile grade, 
is the type of those who stand at a certain degree of deviation from 
the type of the whole number. Thus the types of tall and short, 
light and heavy children are secured. The types of the same 
degree of deviation from the mean at all ages are as comparable 
as the type of the whole number of observations, and reveal the 
growth of the typically tall and short, light and heavy children; 
but the comparison is less secure the greater the deviation from 
the mean, for the probable error is- inversely as the square of the 
number of observations, and the number of observations rapidly 
diminishes on either side of the mean." 

This beautiful conception regarding the theory of the growth 
of tall and short children, however, has been quite recently most 
severely criticized by Boas in " Science." Boas expresses himself 
as follows: "We know of a number of facts which show plainly 
that the assumption is incorrect. It has been shown in Dr. Eow- 
ditch's tables that Irish children are shorter than American chil- 
dren. If the position of the American child is expressed in per- 
centile grades of the whole Boston series and that of the Irish 
child in the same manner, it will be seen at once that they diverge 
more and more with increasing age. Pagliani's measurements of 
Italian children and my own of Indian tribes of different statures 
bring out the same point still more strongly." 

Under these circumstances it would seem, perhaps, the safer 
plan to look upon the averages and the means not as the types 
themselves, but merely as the indices to the true types. 

A mere glance at the tables of the averages and means shows 
at once that development and growth from year to year is any- 
thing but uniform and regular. 
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The praepubertal acceleration of growth in height, at first fully 
established by Bowditch and later on confirmed by Kotelmann, 
Roberts, Erismann and Porter, is also well shown in our tables. 

According to Erismann, the period of accelerated growth, 
beginning \vith the advent of puberiy and ending with the full 
establishment of sexual maturity, is completed at age i8. 

We would add that a period of retarded growth follows imme- 
diately upon that of accelerated growth, after which period the 
curve again gradually makes a more rapid ascent towards the 
completion of the intended height. From age 20 growth is ex- 
ceedingly slow. This fact is well illustrated in Table XII, in 
which, for the sake of comparison, I have added my own figures 
and those given by Porter to a table taken from Erismann. 

In all the tables given here the ages have been calculated from 
the nearest birthday and not from the last birthday. The years, 
therefore, do not in all cases indicate the absolute age to which 
these figures belong, on account of the unequal distribution of the 
numbers within each year, that is to say, as the numbers between 
15 and 16 years of age increase there must be a larger number of 
individuals between 15 and 15J years than between 14J and 15 
years, so that the average age must be shghtly higher than 15. 
The reverse must be the case, of course, when the numbers begin 
to decrease. 

In connection with our averages and means, the measurements 
of Gould, taken during the war of secession, of a great many 
thousands of soldiers of different nationalities, are of some inter- 
est The ages of the soldiers ranged between 31 and 34 years, a 
time of life when growth in height may most certainly be assumed 
to have been completed. They are classified as follows: 

True Americans, - - 173.6 cm. 

Southern States, ------- 175.0 " 

British America, ------- 173.0 '' 

EngUshmen, -------- lyo.i '' 

Scottish, ---------- 171. 3 ' 

Irishmen, --------, 171.1 " 

Germans, --------- 169.6 " 

French, ---------- 169.1 " 

Scandinavians, -------- 171.8 ' 

Spaniards, --------- 168.4 ' 

Belgians, --------- 168.6 " 
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Erismann believes that these different nationaUties would not 
have reached this average height in their own native country, and 
that the different conditions of environment peculiar to this coun- 
try caused this discrepancy. Topinard puts the average height of 
Frenchmen at 165.9 '^™-i ^^^ Beddoe places the average height 
of Englishmen in their own home at 169 cm., while the mean 
height of Italians, according to Topinard, ranges between 161 and 
166 cm. 

Roberts, speaking of the most favored classes of English 
people, in which class he includes naval and miUtary men and uni- 
versity students, puts their average at 175.26 cm. 

It was mentioned in the beginning of this paper that Naval 
Cadets, being appointed from every part of this country, ought to 
give us as nearly as possible an average that might be considered 
national in character. Now, the average height, as found in our 
tables of Naval Cadets, is 174.29 cm. at the age of 23, and the mean 
height is 174.04. If we take the average of what Gould calls true 
Americans and Americans from the Southern States we obtain 
174.30, which is within i-ioo of a centimeter the average height of 
our Naval Cadets. This agreement of these averages ought to 
go far in establishing the average height of Americans as at 
174.3 cm. when fully developed and of the class which these 
records cover. 

Examining our table of averages a little more closely we find: 

1. Weight. In weight there is an almost steady increase from 
the isth to the 23d year, amounting in all to 37 pounds, the 
annual increase declining, of course, as age advances. 

2. Height.— Th^ greatest addition to height standing takes 
place between 15 and 16 years of age, after which age the annual 
increase rapidly declines and growth is distinctly retarded about 
the iSth year, whence again a more marked increase occurs, which 
comes to a close at the age of 21 ; a third upward curve leads to 
the attainment of the final growth, 

3. Height sittiftg practically comes to a close at 19 years of age. 

4. Height perineal, which is the height from the heel up to the 
perinaeum, closes at about the same age as the preceding. 

5. Circumference of chest becomes highest at 19, to which it 
attains at rapidly advancing rates, and thence becomes steady or 

' advancing only by small fractions of an inch. 

, Lung capacity, as ascertained by the spirometer, reaches its 
n at 19 and continues steady or varies only slightly. 
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7. Waisi shows a continued increase up to the 23d year, remain- 
ing, however, stationary from 19 to 21, and after that continues 
to increase more rapidly. 

8. Span of arms. — Its greatest increase takes place between 15 
and 16 years of age; it then increases slowly but steadily until the 
23 d year. 

9. Vision. — We notice here the significant fact that both right 
and left vision show a positive increase up to the 19th and 20th 
year. This fact seems of some importance in apparently demon- 
strating that the course of study at the naval school, and the 
strain that is necessarily put upon the organ of sight, does not in 
itself tend towards diminishing the degree of distance vision in an 
otherwise normally constituted eye, but that, on the contrary, it is 
rather advantageous in slightly but perceptibly increasing the 
visual range. The slight decrease in distant vision noticed at the 
23d year would indicate to my mind and to those acquainted with 

. hfe at sea and its requirements on those actively engaged in it, the 
result oE undue strain. 

10. Hearing. — ^As to hearing, it is perhaps equally significant 
that that organ is affected quite perceptibly, but in the contrary 
direction; we may notice here a gradual but steady decrease for 
both sides during the entire period luider observation, and, no 
doubt, the occupation of Naval Cadets would lead us to expect 
just such a result. 

11. Squeeze shows a steady increase, with but slight and 
unessential variations. 



There exists some difference of opinion as regards the relation 
of the period of accelerated growth to puberty. If growth and pro- 
creation are, as they have been designated, antagonistic processes, 
we must agree with Bowditch, in that the period of accelerated 
growth is praepubertal in time. It would perhaps also follow 
quite naturally that the fullest establishment of maturity should 
be followed by a period of retarded growth, as is apparentiy 
shown in our figures of the annual growth. We do not find any 
great cause for controversy with regard to this question, nor do we 
consider it difficult to reconcile the opinions held by Bowditch on 
the one hand and by Pagliani and Carlier on the other. The 
beginning of the stage of puberty is not necessarily that of sexual 
maturity. Nature prepares the individual for sexual maturity and 
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tJie process of procreation by inaugurating changes that are ad- 
vantageous to the species and by causing increased development 
in various dimensions. This sudden wave of normal development 
completed, it results in sexual maturity becoming fully established 
and functional, and with its full establishment, groivth in the differ- 
ent dimensions takes a short and much-needed rest, during which 
the organism at large sympathetically accommodates itself to the 
new order of things. 

It is more than merely probable that the exact time of life when 
I this praepubertal development begins is, within a certain limited 
1. range, different for every individual even of the same type and 
Jflocial class. In some it may come on a little sooner, in others a 
■ little later, so that these two phenomena must neutralize each 
t other to a certain extent by this overlapping, and the probable 
result must be that the absolute praepubertal increase is actually 
larger than it is usually recorded. 

Neither the average nor the mean gives us any information as 
regards the manner in which the individual measurements of a 
series are distributed, and it is clear that two series with an identi- 
cal mean or average may yet differ largely in respect of the dis- 
persion of the individuals from the middle value, as was shown 
above. 

According to Boas, the mean deviation is the more accurate of 

the two, and which is no doubt true; but inasmuch as its relation 

k to the probable deviation would be in all respects constant, and as 

vas one of our objects to make the results of our investigations 

comparable to those of previous investigators, the preference was 

given to the probable deviation. 

Table VIII represents the probable deviations for the items 
that were available for calculation. It will be seen by this table 
that they are small, even when compared with Jhose given in 
Porter's tables, which indicates that one-half of all the observa- 
tions deviate but little from the middle values, and which fact is 
considered to be one of the fundamental attributes of all deviations 
due to accidental causes. 

It is extremely doubtful from present appearances whether any 
further significance will ever be attached to the percentile grade 
system in the future than that of using it merely as a means for 
classifying anthropometric facts in percentages. 

Boas, in his latest contribution to "Science," March, 1895, 
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States that if the assumption is made that the same children remain 
on the average in llie same percentile grades, a certain very com- 
plex law must follow: for any different law of growth, children 
would change from one grade to another. And Porter remarks 
that in order to determine the relation of the growth of the indi- 
vidual to the growth of the type we must have material that 
admits of the application of the individualizing method, and that 
the present state of our knowledge of the subject does not permit 
us the prediction of future growth. 

I believe that the prediction of future growth, even after having 
accumulated a sufficient amount of material which will permit of 
the application of the individualizing method, will always form a 
difficult if not doubtful task, tor the reason that we are unable to 
predict, at the same time, the causes that will influence individual 
growth. 

In the records at my disposal I find that their continuity is often 
broken by the omission of one or more items for one or more 
years in succession. This may be due to an oversight on the 
part of the examiner, or to a temporary inability on the part of the 
examinee to submit to that part of the examination. Hence if a 
very large number of such continuous individual records were 
required, even the material at my disposal would not be such as to 
definitely settle this question practically; and if I were to rely on 
broken records and put a larger number of these together and 
average them, I would simply arrive at about the same curves that 
are presented as the results of the whole number of observations. 
In fact, our averages and means and the deviations therefrom are 
the results of just such records, about 30 per cent of them being 
continuous and, with the exceptions mentioned, unbroken for the 
period of growth covered by them. 

However, on searching these records I was able to find between 
35 and 40 continuous records of individual cadets, each beginning 
with the 25th percentile grade in height as well as in weight, 
either at 15 or 16 years of age, and as many such as began with 
the 75th percentile grade in the same items and at the same ages. 
These, when examined individually and compared to the average 
progression of their respective percentile grades obtained from 
the whole number of observations that are recorded here, revealed 
the fact that not a single one of them remained in the grade to 
which it belonged. 
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The exact number of individual records belonging to the 25 
percentile g^ade as to weight is 40, and that of those belonging to 
the 75th percentile grade is 36. As to height standing, there 
were 39 belonging to the 7Sth and 37 belonging to the 25th per- 
centile grade. 
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The averages of these records have been tabulated together with 
the 25tb, 50th and 75th percentile grades obtained from the whole 
number of observations, viz. Table XIII. 

The relation which these individual averages bear to the gen- 
eral averages is best seen in Figs. 2 and 3 plotted from the tables. 

The 25th percentile individual curve of both height and weight 
shows a marked tendency to approach the 50th percentile grade 
curve or the mean of all the observations. As to height alone, 
the 75th percentile individual curve likewise, but not so directly 
as the 25th percentile curve, inclines toward the curve of the 
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H middle value. In both the height-curves there is, it would seem, ^H 
H a strong aim at the middle value towards the end of the period of ^^| 
H growth. ^H 
1 The curves, shown in Fig. 2, and a detailed comparison of the ^H 
H individual records with the normal percentile grades of their class, ^H 
H would go far in convincing me of ike fact that individuals do not ^^H 
1 necessarily remain in the percentile grades in which, at some time ^H 
^k during their period of growth, they may happen to be found. ^^^k 

^^^^^1 Weight.— Percentile and Individual Curves Compared. ^^^| 
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which will become more apparent as we proceed. It was perhaps 
to be expected that growth for tall boys would be found to be 
different from what it is for short ones, and these tables seem to 
prove this suspicion to be absolutely correct. When the averages 
given in these three tables are compared it becomes very evident 
that there is a well characterized law of growth for each of the 
three groups, that is to say, it is seen that the short boys grow 
more rapidly than the tall boys and also more rapidly than middle- 
sized boys during the period under consideration. Thus we find 
that the short boys grow 4.2 inches, the middle-sized ones 3,3 
inches, and the tall ones only 2.0 inches during a period from 16 
to 22 years of age. Previous conditions may perhaps often deter- 
mine the growth that follows, and the smaller a boy at a certain 
age during the period of growth the greater will be his chances 
for growing during the years that follow, while tall boys are very 
much more apt to have their growth completed earlier than small 
boys are. Still it seems we cannot deny that present environ- 
ments and causes also continue to exert an unmistakable influence 
on growth no matter what the preceding ones may have been. 

In order to bring out the difference in the growth of the several 
groups Still more cleariy we have made certain selections from the 
larger tables between definite limits, and have calculated the aver- 
ages and the probable deviations from different years. The selec- 
tion was made at every year between the limits indicated on the 
tables, and then the number of individuals thus selected was 
carried straight through to the twenty-second year, as shown in 
Table XVII. It will be noticed by a glance at the table (XVII) 
that while the averages increase from beginning to end as well as 
from above downwards during the same years or in the direction 
from the lowest to highest average, the probable deviations 
increase only from year to year; but when read from above down- 
wards they very rapidly decrease. In the tall group the averages 
increase but slightly from year to year in each group and from 
within the limits indicated; but when read from above downwards 
they tend to decrease in spite of the limits from which they were 
started growing steadily higher. The limit of this decrease, how- 
ever, is soon reached and the averages increase correspondingly. 
The reason for this behavior in the averages is that the number of 
those that cease growing increases rapidly and consequently drop 
out of the succeeding series which contains naturally the tallest 
and the fewest. 
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The probable deviations always show a rapid increase between 
the first two years of every new series; they regularly decrease 
from above downwards and approach more nearly the average. 



Annual Growth of Average of whole n 
obs. compared with that of thro 
selected individual groups. 
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rhis increase in the probable deviation between the first two 
years or at the beginning of each series is, no doubt, due to the 
rapid scattering of the members in each series, and plainly shows 
that they do not retain the same relation to each other in the next 
series in which they were contained in the preceding series, and 
which is additional proof of the fact that percentile grades do not 
control growth. 

The average values, showing the absolute annual increase, are 
not necessarily the most frequent values, as is well known, and 
consequently we must find out something of the individual growth 
and their numerical proportion and distribution which produce 
this average. 

For this purpose we have calculated the individual growth 
between two successive years from our original Tables XIV, XV 
and XVI and tabulated the results represented in Table XVIII. 
This table of the individual absolute annual increases in height 
shows at once the distribution of growth, the most frequent 
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values, and also, in a very striking manner, the number of those 
who cease to grow and at what age. The difference in the growth 
between tall and short boys is here brought out very strongly. 
The figures show as dearly as one could wish that tall boys are 
much more likely to have completed their growth at an earlier age 
than short boys, and also that short boys not only grow more 
rapidly and more extensively than tall boys, but also that they 
continue to grow up to a later age than do tall boys. 

The rapidly increasing numbers at zero, to be seen on Table 
XVIII, prove conclusively that tall boys have completed their 
adult stage of development in height at an earlier age than short 




In perfect agreement with this conclusion would seem to be the 
probable deviation as shown in Fig. 5. In small boys this devia- 
tion is seen to rise much higher than in tall ones. 

Percentile Grades in Height Standing, Weight, Height 
Sitting, Perineal Height, Circumference of Chest, 
Lung Capacity, Span of Arms, Waist Measure, 
AND Right and Left Hand Squeeze. 
The percentile grades in these various dimensions are pre- 
sented in Tables XIX-XXVIII, and those of height standing 
and weight are also graphically represented in Figs. 6 and 7 
respectively. With the help of these tables and plates the percen- 
tile rank of any individual in any of the above-mentioned dimen- 
sions may be easUy and quickly determined. 
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Supposing, for instance, the percentile rank of a cadet aged 17 
years and weighing 134 pounds was desired. A horizontal line is 
drawn from 134 in the column of weights on the left of the plate 
to the curve of age 17, and a perpendicular is dropped from the 

FiQ. 6. 
Heights of Nival Cadets.— Psrcenti la Grades, 
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point of intersection to the scale of percentile grades at the bot- 
tom of the plate. The perpendicular falls at 75 per cent, and 
hence the cadet in question is heavier than 75 per cent of the 
cadets of his age and lighter than the remaining 25 per cent 
Likewise we may find the increase at any percentile grade dur- 
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ing one or more years by measuring the distance between the ^^M 
curves at that grade and comparing that distance with the pound ^H 
scale, which will give the number of pounds. In the same plate ^H 
the gain in weight of the 50 percentile grade cadet during the ^| 
years of 15 and 18 is 24 pounds, and the gain in weight of the 80th ^M 
percentile grade cadet during the same period is found to be 25 ^H 
pounds. ^1 

^H 

Weight of Naval Cadets.— PercsntilB Grades. ^^^ 
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ing twelve months, obtained by subtracting the average or median ^^M 
height or weight at, for instance, 18 from that at 19 years. ^H 

On account of the unequal distribution of the numbers between ^^M 
the different years, the ages given in the column are not absolutely ^H 
correct, but the error is so small that it may be neglected here. ^H 

It will be noticed that the rate of increase in the various dimen- 
sions differs considerably. The subject of the correlation of the 
different dimensions to one another at the different ages and in 
individuals of different statures is still to be determined. To ^H 
settle this question we need a large number of individual records. ^H 

Perineal Height of Naval Cadets.— Perce nti la Grados. ^^H 
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As to height, the greatest annual increase is noticed to take 
place between 15 and 16 years ot age, the lowest between iS and 

19 years. In some of the highest percentile grades it apparently 
becomes slightly negative as it does in the weight tables; this is 
more especially shown between the 21st and zad years, but also 
noticeable between the 20th and 21st years. The reason tor this 
negative annual increase is well explained by our Tables XIV, 
XV and XVI, which show clearly that just about the 21st year 
our averages are less reliable than they are at other ages, and 
therefore our annual growth tables do not in the least render 
improbable the fact that height once attained is rarely if ever lost. 
Weight and strength, on the other hand, are easily lost and 
rapidly regained, and any decrease in these may therefore be easily 
explained. 

Relative Aksual Increase. 

The ten tables XXXIX-XLVIII represent in percentile 
grades the relative annual growth in the different dimensions 
under discussion. Relative annual increase means the increase 
for any year divided by the average at that year. Tlius the rela- 
tive annual increase in weight at age 18 is the diliference between 
the average weight at 17 and 18 divided by the average weight 
at 17. 

According to Porter (loc. cit.) the relative annual increase gives 
a truer idea of growth than does the absolute annual increase, be- 
cause of the latter being entangled with the size of the individual 
measured. Porter also states that " the absolute annual increase is 
commonly greater in a big boy than in a small boy.and yet the rate 
of growth may be the same." This is no doubt true for that period 
of growth which is covered by the material worked out by him. 
For a later period, from 15 to 22 years, the rate of growth tor big 
boys is both absolutely and relatively smaller than for short boys. 
This is not only well shown in our percentile height-curves on 
Fig. 6, plotted from the whole number of our observations, but 
also in our individual Tables XIV, XV and XVI, as well as in 
Fig. 4. 

So far as weight is concerned these tables show the same 
gradual decrease in the annual rate as the height tables. This 
decrease is here most abruptly marked between 19 and 20, becom- 
ing negative vrith the 21st year. 
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Tables XLIX-LVIII. 

The material here presented would admit of still further elab- 
oration. The dimensions of correlated parts and their ratios to 
one another ought to be worked out. The difficulty, however, 
that presents itself here is the same that was encountered in con- 
nection with the rate of growth and its difference between tall and 
short boys. The facts so far would indicate that, for instance, the 
ratio that exists between growth in height and chest girth is difEer- 

FiG. 9. 
Chest Girth of Naval Cadats.— Percentile Grades. 
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ent for short boys from what it is for tall boys. Tliis work must 
be done on material admitting of the application of the individual- 
izing method and separately for small, middle-sized and tall indi- 
viduals, to be of value and conclusive. 

The tables XLIX-LVIII, however, will prove useful, admit- 
ting, as they do, of ready reference and comparison and contain- 
ing a great deal of information in a small space. 
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THE TRAINING SERVICE. 

A FEW NOTES. 

By Lieut, George R. Clark, U. S. Navy,* 



The recent wise step made by Congress in giving to tlie Navy 
two thousand more enlisted men should call attention to the 
importance of having an adequate training service for our " man 
behind the gun." In 1879 England employed one-eleventh of 
her commissioned officers on training duty, while to-day we 
devote one officer in thirty-seven to that service. Again, England 
finds work for one-eighth of her warrant officers in that important 
field, while we give to it one in nineteen. 

It has not required all of a two years' experience in the training 
service to show me that everything possible has been done with 
the limited means at hand; but when it is remembered that the 
only cruising vessels now available for this work are the Essex 
and the Alliance, it will be seen that the means at hand tor keep- 
ing up our supply of 1500 boys are clearly inadequate. 

Naturally, the first thought is to turn to Congress and ask for 
two or three vessels designed with a view to the special needs of 
the service; but that would take much time and not a little plead- 
ing, and meanwhile the men and boys are being enlisted. 

If the Bering Sea trouble should straighten itself out enough 
to allow the Pacific Squadron to be reduced, I think it would 
relieve the situation to send around the Adams and the Marion 
(or Iroquois), fit them out with modem batteries like those of the 
Essex and the Alliance and add them to the squadron. They 
would then be in a condition to render effective aid on regular 
cruising duty when needed. 

With this addition the number of boys carried by each of the 

smaller ships could be reduced from 108 to 90, thus giving more 

*U. S. Training Ship Essei. 
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room and adding to the comfort of all on board. As thus formed 
the squadron could readily train, in two cruises a year, all the boys 
from the Newport station, the average yearly enlistments there 
being about 720. If we could carry out this idea, and add the 
Lancaster as a gunnery ship, making short trips of a week's 
length from Newport, and serving as a " reservoir," so to speak, 
for the newly enlisted landsmen and boys returned from other 
vessels, we would have, at least, a step forward. 

I would stiggest that the four vessels be directed to cruise 
together in charge of the senior commanding officer, making a 
summer cruise to the Azores, Gibraltar, Madeira and Yorktown 
from July to November, and a winter cruise to the West Indies 
from January to May; November and May of each year being 
devoted wholly to target practice either at Yorktown or Gar- 
diner's Bay, and December and June to be spent in port refitting. 

The plan of visiting foreign ports excites the interest of the 
boys, increases their desire for further sea-going, and thus satisfies 
them with a service which they find has its compensations and 
rewards. In this, too, the commanding officer is furnished with 
a system of rewards and punishments in the granting or withhold- 
ing of shore privileges, which can be used with good efifect. 

The practice in signals and the emulation and interest in drills 
and exercises generally that would result from squadron sailing 
could not fail to be of great benefit 

The key to success in training apprentices is to excite their in- 
terest. This once done, the rest is plain sailing. 

A month of each cruise would not be too much to devote to 
exercises on shore and to target practice, for I think all will 
agree that, after all, the main thing in the training of men is to 
teach them " to fire at something and hit it." And, happily, this 
is something in which boys take a great interest and show gratify- 
ing progress after a very little instruction. A glance at the target 
report of the Navy for the quarter ending June 30th, 1894, will 
show that the Essex, with a crew of boys, stood No. 3 in a total of 
nine vessels. Among the first ten in a total of 258 firing, seven 
were Essex boys, each with a final merit of 100 or over. Among 
the first 64 were 40 boys from the same ship. This satisfactory 
showing was made at their first trial. If each draft of boys could 
be allowed at least two practices even better results could be 
obtained. 
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The subject of target practice may be considered the most im- 
portant, with boats and signals following in the order named. 

In reg;ard to the methods of instruction and routine at sea and 
in port, a close observation of the methods employed convinces me 
that the principle of continuous instruction in one branch for a 
considerable length of time is the best Those who " go down to 
the sea in training ships " know that it is difficult to make a boy 
think, and the next best thing is to employ what may be called the 
method of "reiteration"; that is, to keep at one subject until the 
boy gets it by absorption, so to speak. His thinking gear will 
gradually get in order as he grows older. 

The truth of this is shown by our exercise at reefing topsails. 
This work is done six times a week without fail during the whole 
cruise, and even the dullest boys show a skill at the work that is 
encouraging. 

Of this Commodore Bunce has said: "Training apprentices is 
best done by the repetition of facts until they are impressed on the 
memory, and in the repetition of acts imtil facility in doing them 
is acquired." 

Speaking of this subject in a recent report to my commanding 
officer I said : " This principle of continuous instruction in one 
branch should be extended to the general routine at sea, where 
the time covering the whole cruise should be divided into five 
equal parts: the first devoted to sails, spars, compass and log; the 
second to marline-spike work and sail-making; the third to sig* 
nals; the fourth to a review, and the fifth month to target practice. 
A half-hour each day to be given to gunnery." 

This would carry out the principle as nearly as possible with a 
due regard to the number of subjects to be covered and the length 
of the cruise. 

Again quoting from report: "The time spent on training ships 
should be regarded more as a preparatory and less as a finishing 
period. If, in the short time allowed, a boy be taught the import- 
ance of prompt obedience to orders, the general principles of disci- 
pline, the elementary branches of his calling and the confidence 
and skill gained in work aloft and general ship duties, all will be 
done that should be expected. The rest should be left to the 
actual work and the association with older men that come with 
service on board the cruisers." 

In this connection I suggest that so far as possible the boys be 
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formed in one division on the cruisers, preferably at the secondary 
battery, in charge of a divisional officer and aid, who shall be 
responsible for their instruction and have general charge of them 
while on board. The instruction should be systematic and pro- 
gressive. 

An officer of one of the new cruisers recently remarked that the 
work of examining apprentices took a long time. When asked 
how many he had examined that day, he said " forty." On board 
the training ship it takes a week to examine that number. 

I know that I have laid down no elaborate plan, but if these 
few disconnected remarks attract any attention to this important 
subject they will have served their purpose. 

In conclusion I cannot do better than to quote from Commo- 
dore Chadwick's report on the training system of France: 

" The necessity of so training these men is clearly felt by the 
officers of the French navy in general; without this widespread 
feeling much of the instruction given in training schools, how- 
ever perfect, must go for naught." 




Pmotoquaph No. 2.— Torpedo No. 6— Run No. 12, 




Photograph No. 3.— Torpedo No, 6~Run No. 10. 



THE PROBLEM OF TORPEDO DISCHARGE. 



By Lieut. Albert Gleaves, U. S. Navy. 

the g[ea,test extent upoa successful 



Previous to Lieutenant Fletcher's investigations of the subject 
comparatively little was known of torpedo ballistics. For the 
purpose of solving the problem of torpedo discharge Lieutenant 
Fletcher inaugurated and carried to a successful issue a series of 
experiments at Newport, R. I., which extended over several 
months, witli the gratifying results of defining the relation be- 
tween discharge and the final submerged angle of the torpedo, and 
establishing certain rules of fire that will not fail to rob the torpedo 
of its reputation for eccentricity, reduce to a minimum the errors 
of practice, and enable the gun-captain to handle the weapon with 
an intelligent idea of what may be expected of it under given con- 
ditions of discharge. 

The official report gives a minute account of the experiments, 
which are remarkable alike for originality, simplicity and inge- 
nuity. The details are admirably worked out, and where results 
do not blend, the discrepancies may be justly ascribed to the 
inaccuracies, not to say crudeness, of the recording instruments; 
they affect in no way the principles involved. The report itself, 
as a technical document, is exceedingly unique, using the word in 
its favorable sense. 

By permission of the Bureau of Ordnance the substance of 
Lieutenant Fletcher's report to the President of the Torpedo 
Board is herewith given to the service. As nearly as may be con- 
sistent with the plan of this article the phraseology of the report 
is retained; for obvious reasons the methods employed and the 
instruments used in the experiments are touched upon lightly. 
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Generally speaking torpedoes arc discharged from tubes that 1 
may be mounted either in broadside or in bow or stem, and in I 
our service are installed above water. Broadside tubes are fitted I 
with spoons, as shown in the partial midship section of the Cush-J 
ing, Rate I; bow and stern tubes are fitted with the ball pivot I 
In this case the pivot tube takes the place of the spoon. 

When discharged the torpedo is guided through the tube t 
means of a steel T stud located on top of the torpedo at its centerj 
of gravity. This stud travels in a slot extending the full length! 
of the tube and spoon. The windage of the torpedo vari< 
different tubes and may be as small as a tew hundredths c 
great as 0.2 inch. Generally speaking, however, when the tor-j 
pedo ia in place it should take the grease all around the tube. 

Before taking up Lieutenant Fletcher's report a close studyj 
should be made of the diagrams on Plate I, which graphically''^ 
represent all the data relative to a normal run of a Whitehead I 
torpedo; the essence of his report is contained in this chart, and! 
it may be said that familiarity with these diagrams constitutes al 
fundamental requirement to a clear understanding of all that fol- I 
lows here. 

With the mechanism in adjustment the most potent factor in 1 
the successful run of a torpedo is the initial dive, and this depends ] 
directly upon the angle at which the torpedo enters the water. 
This angle must be such that the resultant effect places the tor- ' 
pedo beneath the surface of the water pointing in the line of fire ■ 
and at such an inclination that it will neitlier rise to the surface nor J 
make a greater dive than 20 feet without coming under the influ- ■ 
ence of its own controlling mechanism. As the conditions that! 
affect the angle of entry are not the same in all ships, it is of the I 
highest importance to know how to vary each one so as to produce | 
at all times a uniform submerged angle of entry, because it is this I 
final angle that determines the depth to which the torpedo will 1 
make its initial dive. 

There are five elements that influence the angle of entry; these J 
may work together to produce a satisfactory result or they may be ] 
either partially or altogether opposed to each other. They are: 
I. Impulse pressure (/). 
II. Initial velocity iv). 

III, Height of tube (A). 

IV, Inclination of axis of tube {"). 
V. Length of spoon (/). 
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To Lieutenant Fletcher belongs the distinction of discovering 
the relation of these quantities to each other and to the angle of 
entry. 

Before considering in detail the effect of the elements just enu- 
merated it will be well to take in account what occurs in the tube 
when the powder charge is exploded. (See Plate I.) 

As soon as a pressure of about 5 lbs. is developed in rear of the 
torpedo it begins to move and quickly attains a velocity of about 
32 feet per second. When the guide stud leaves the T slot at the 
end of the spoon the C. G. begins to tall while the tail is still sup- 
ported some distance inside the tube. During the time the tor- 
pedo is traveling the distance necessary to free the tail its motion 
is that of a pendulum, and the C. G. swings through a small arc 
with a constantly accelerating rate, due to gravity. The angular 
motion in the vertical plane thus imparted to the torpedo will con- 
tinue at a uniform rate at the instant the tail begins to fall until 
the torpedo strikes the water. The value of this angular impulse 
depends directly upon the velocity of discharge, and a variation in 
the velocity gives a corresponding variation in the angle of entry 
of the torpedo tor any given height of tube. Again, the angle of 
entry depends upon the time through which the angular impulse 
has acted, and is materially different whether discharged from a 
tube 4 feet or 10 feet above the water. 

When the torpedo is free from the tube, its velocity of discharge 
remaining practically constant, a vertical velocity is also imparted 
to it by the accelerating force of gravity. 

Thus, upon striking the water, the torpedo not only has an 
angular motion around its center of gravity, but a lateral velocity 
due to the impulse pressure and a vertical velocity due to gravity. 

The resultant direction of motion is therefore at an angle to the 
surface of the water depending upon the two velocities, and the 
direction of its axis is also at an angle to the surface depending 
upon velocity of discharge, height and depression of tube. 

The axis of the torpedo being inclined downwards, the head of 
the torpedo first strikes the water and is considerably retarded in 
the denser medium, while the after portion is free to tall through 
the air. The angular motion is thus not only checked, but a 
reverse angular motion takes place, tending to bring the torpedo 
back to horizontal. (See Fig.) 

A combined electric speed and pressure indicator was especially 
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ft sees. The torpedo moves when the pressure reaches about g 
lbs. per sq. in., and the maximum pressure is attained when the 
torpedo has moved about 4 inches. The maximum pressure 'is 
maintained for a distance of 10 inches and then gradually falls 
to o. When the pressure disappears the tail of the torpedo is still 
4^ feet inside the tube and the guide stud or C. G. ij feet from 
the end of the spoon. Before the pressure ceases the windage 
increases to 2 inches in the last 2f feet of travel. 

The recording instrument was set to measure the velocity at 
every 8 feet. It recorded the instant the torpedo started and also 
the time required for it to move 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 feet. It is dear, 
therefore, that the personal error of the gun-captain, or, what is 
the same thing, the time required to execute the order " Fire," was 
ascertained without difficulty. The data relative to velocity of 
discharge is tabulated on the chart; the increase of velocity after 
the first 5 feet is due to the accelerating force of gravity after the 
torpedo is free from the tube. The velocity of discharge was 
found to be 6.8 ft. sees, less than the average maximum velocity 
and about 4 feet less than the muzzle velocity. The average 
muzzle velocity was about 33 ft, sees. 

Great stress has been laid by toipedoists upon the necessity of 
having a uniform velocity of discharge; but Lieutenant Fletcher 
is of the opinion that this has been unduly exaggerated. He 
found that pressures from 15 to 18 lbs. per sq. in. produce an 
average velocity of 29.8 ft. sees., while with pressures from 20 to 
23 lbs. peii sq. in. the averages were as follows: 

Pressure. Velocity. 



olbs. 



i£t. f 



32.6 



A variation of 2 lbs. does not appear to influence the velocity 
of discharge except as shown by a number of averages, and 
Lieutenant Fletcher concludes that the importance of uniform 
impulse pressures, after making due allowance for inaccuracies of 
recording instrument, has been greatly exaggerated. He says; 

" I have noticed that when several variable elements combine to 
induce a final result observers are apt to differ widely as to the 
cause of any variation in the results obtained. Thus when a tor- 
pedo broaches from its initial dive one observer attributes the tact 
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to too small a height of tube above the water, another is quite sure 
it is due to escape of gas around the packing ring, while a third 
is equally positive that it is caused by grit beneath the reducing 
valve." 

II. — Height of Tube above Water and Angle of 
Depression. 

The pendulum-like action of the torpedo between the tube and 
water has been referred to, and from what has been said it is per- 
fectly clear that the height of the tube has a very important bear- 
ing upon the angle at which the torpedo enters the water. The 
higher the tube, other things being equal, the longer will the 
torpedo be in reaching the water, and consequently the greater 
will be the angle that the axis of the torpedo will make with the 
surface of the water where it strikes. So also it will be admitted 
that a depression of the tube will increase this angle and by an 
amount equivalent to the angle of depression. 

The experiments showed that with a height of tube between 5 
and 6 feet the initial dive is about 9 feet, but from a tube 3 feet 
higher the dive is nearly doubled (17J ft). 

The influence of depression is more positive and regular, and it 
was deduced that a difference in the angle of depression of 6° has 
about the same effect upon the initial dive as an increase of 4 feet 
in height of tube above water. As a rule, then, the initial dive is 
increased by the height of the tube above water and by ike angle 
of depression. 

If this is not so the reason for the exception must be looked for 
in the variableness of the muzzle or horizontal velocity and the 
vertical velocity acquired by the torpedo when it leaves the tube, 
for it is these hvo velocities that determine the direction in which 
the torpedo is moving when it strikes the water. 

The angular motion of the torpedo as it falls from the tube to 
the water has already been explained; it is evident that the rate at 
which it revolves around its C. G. is that which it had obtained at 
the instant the tail left the tube. Upon this angular motion 
depends the entering angle for the various conditions of dis- 
charge, and it is apparent that the value of this motion must 
depend upon the horizontal and vertical velocities mentioned 
above. Its value and the time of fall were accurately determined 
from instantaneous photographs. Its value was also determined 
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theoretically. When the guide stud or C. G. of the torpedo 
leaves the end of the spoon and is free to fall, the tail is still 2.27 
feet within the tube. The muzzle velocity recorded by the chro- 
nograph of 32 ft. sees, will give -^ as the time of falling of C. G., 
during which the torpedo may be regarded as a compound pendu- 
lum. At the end o{ this time the C. G. has fallen .0766 ft, and has 
swung through an arc of fifty minutes; its velocity is therefore 
^ —i- — 2.27 ft sees. The angular velocity will be repre- 
sented by an angle whose sine is 2.27 divided by the distance of 
the center of oscillation from the point of support on the tail, or 
25° 30' per second of fall. This is not mathematically correct, 
but it demonstrates the truth of the principles involved and agrees 
very closely with results obtained from the photographs. 

From a knowledge of the law which determines the value of 
this angular motion of discharge we are tlius enabled to ascertain 
how much the entering angle or initial dive is influenced by a 
variation in the muzzle velocity. 

, Entering Angle. , 

Ang. Vcl. Ht. of 1 

M. V. per sec. Time of 
26 31 ".S 

3* zi°.o7 

A variation of 8 feet in the velocity of discharge causes a varia- 
tion of from 6° to 8° in the angle of entry of the torpedo accord- 
ing to the height of tube from which it is fired. The table also 
shows that the combined influence of 8 ft variation in velocity and 
5 ft variation in height of tube can be made to cause a change in 
the angle of entry amounting to 13°. If the above influences are 
combined with that also obtained by 8° extreme depression of the 
tube the total influence exerted upon the angle of entry can be 
made to exceed 20*. 

The service impulse charge gives a M. V. that varies from 30.5 
to 34.5 ft. sees. A variation of 4 ft. sees, cause an increase in the 
angle of entry of 2f ° from a tube 5 ft. high and 3^° from a tube 
10 ft. high. These variations would probably not increase the 
initial dive more than four or five feet From this it may be said 
in general that a variaHon of l ft. in the velocity of discharge 
will cause a variation of about ^° in the angle of the torpedo 
entering the water. 
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.79 sec 
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20° 48' 
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The photographs that were taken not only afforded a means c 
tracing the actual position of the torpedo in air, but they alsoV 
served as a means by which the velocities recorded by chrono- 
graph could be checked. The angular velocity was readily calcu- 
lated by measuring the angle between the axis of the torpedo and 
the horizontal and the time of falling. With the angular velocity 
thus obtained and the known length of spoon the velocity of dis- 
charge was obtained. The velocity could be obtained also from 
the vertical and horizontal distance of the torpedo from the tube. 
The velocities obtained from the photographs agreed quite closely 
with those measured by the chronograph, 

III, — Length of Spoon. 

Upon the length of the spoon more than upon any other con- 
dition of discharge depends the angular motion of the torpedo 
around tlie C. G. and, consequently, its angle of entry. It can be 
shown that the sine of this angular velocity varies directly as the 
distance of the tail within the tube; thus tlie shorter the spoon the 
greater is the angular velocity and entering angle. 

The length of spoon in use in the service is 5 feet. For every 
inch this spoon is shortened it should make a difference of about 
I ° per second of fall. 

IV. — Comparative Value of the Conditions v, h, a and /, 
What has been said refers only to the effect exerted by the 
above conditions individually upon the angle of entry. The effect 
of a change in one of the conditions can be offsefc by a proper 
variation of any other condition. That is, if a tube mounted 7 ft. 
above the water be lowered by the amount of 3 ft 2 in. the angle 
of entry will be decreased by 4° 25'. This effect can be counter- 
acted in any one of three ways: ist, decrease length of spoon by 
6 in.; 2d, increase the depression of the tube 4° 25'; 3d, decrease 
the velocity of discharge by 5.5 ft. sees. 

V. — The Angle of Entry and Direction of Motion. 
It has already been pointed out that when the torpedo first 
strikes the water the head is considerably retarded, while tlie after 
portion is free to fall through the air; that the influence of the 
various conditions which have been discussed determines the posi- 
tion of the axis of the torpedo at the instant of impact with 
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water; that the consequent retardation tends to reverse the angular 
motion, and that the resultant of these forces modifies tlie angle of 
entry and determines the final submerged angle upon which the 
initial dive directly depends. 

This is illustrated in Plate II. The torpedo is plotted in three 
positions. In one position the axis of the torpedo is in the line 
of motion; in this case the angle of entry is unchanged and the 
initial dive is determined by the angle of entry only. The posi- 
tion in which the axis makes a less angle with the surface of the 
water than the angle of direction is the position ordinarily ob- 
tained in practice; it is caused by the resistance of the water acting 
upon the head of the torpedo as a fulcrum. The torpedo is 
shown in the other position where the axis makes a greater angle 
with the surface of the water than the angle of direction, and in 
this case the angle of entry would of course be increased and the 
torpedo would quickly reach a great depth. 



b 



Relation of Angle of Entry i 

Angle of Enlry. 



I Initial Dive. 



VI. — Deflection. 



The horizontal deflections sometimes observed when the tor- 
pedo strikes the water may be due to vibrations of the tube and 
its mountings set up by discharge. The greater the height of the 
tube the greater the deflections. 



Honorable Mention, 1895. 

A SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 

IN EUROPE. 

An Introduction to the Study of Coming War, 

"Le temps de guerre est arrive." 

By Richmond Pearson Hobson, Asst. Naval Constructor, 

U. S. Navy. 



Europe, from the beginning of its history, has been the world's 
great battlefield. 

Few of its generations have passed without engaging in wars 
of the first magnitude; possession of its soil and predominance 
in its affairs have ever been contested by rival races and rival 
nations; but never, in all its belligerent history, has there been, 
as now, such an accumulation of the forces of war. 

A bitterness now exists between the principal western nations 
that has but few parallels in all history, and never has invasion 
been so formidable as now, when the Slavonic wave of mountain- 
like proportion is sweeping westward. Never before has there 
been such promise of war. 

The present generation has grown old, has expended its life in 
preparation. With the revolutions in the material of war and 
in the methods of expanding the personnel, time has been neces- 
sary for preparation. It has required long and laborious years 
to evolve the existing engines of war, to organize into armies and 
exercise under arms all the able-bodied men of entire nations, to 
perfect the weapons and means of defense, to improve the old 
and develop the new ; but it may be said roughly that now prepa- 
ration is complete (except with Russia, whose unlimited resources 
for war, checked only by want of wealth, may be considered as 
having no limit), for the entire nations are organizeil into armies, 
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and the uses of the new agents have become more or less detined. 
Further preparation will be principally in increasing population 
and increasing wealth. Certainly improvements will continue as 
always, but they will be, in all probability, essentially improve- 
ments, not radical changes like those of recent years. 

What may be termed the present order of things military and 
naval, which is such a vast advance over the old order of things 
so recently gone out, is now fully established, and will in all prob- 
ability remain till the test of war. 

On the whole, the nations of Europe are prepared, and though 
Russia is not prepared as she would like to be, to the extent that 
her population would permit, yet, as will be seen below, she finds 
an opportunity, a discord in the western family, which gives her 
an ally, produces an alliance which is not only prepared to accept, 
but also soon to offer war. There no longer exists the great 
retarding force of apprehension about the readiness for war. 
Further, the objects and policies of the nations have become 
established and clearly defined, except in the case of Italy, to be 
considered later, and the preliminary alliances have been formed. 
It only remains with diplomatic strategy to decide on the mo- 
ment. No fact is so universally accepted abroad as the immi- 
nence, the very presence of war. It is a living actuality; not 
only every man in the armies and navies of the great powers 
expects to take part personally, but every individual with any 
hold on life expects to be a witness. 

This imminent war bids fair to involve all of the six great 
nations of Europe, a population of about 324,000,000, of which 
about 74,000,000 are capable of bearing arms, possessing over 
2,000,000 tons of war vessels afloat. In all this population there 
is burning a strong fire of patriotism, and efforts for putting forth 
entire strength will be aroused by all the great passions, ambition, 
hate, revenge, and fear of extermination. The war will be on a 
scale incomparably greater than any in the world's history. 



The issues will be of a twofold nature, in determining the his- 
toric rivalry of the western nations and the equally historic Rus- 
sian march toward ascendency. The Franco-German struggle 
promises to culminate by irreparable disaster to the vanquished, 
as does also the French-English rivalry in African and Asiatic 
colonization. 
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The English and Russian rivalry in Asia will be decided for- 
ever in case of British defeat, and will be determined tor many 
years to come in case of Russian defeat. 

But there is a more far-reaching issue than that of the rivalry of 
nations. The Slavonic race, the last Aryan race that has arisen 
in Asia and Eastern Europe, is surging westward. This wave is 
relatively many fold more formidable tJian any of the Aryan waves 
of the past, all of which have ultimately succeeded in supplanting 
the waves that had gone before and in overthrowing a higher but 
less rugged civilization. 

Recent foresight has led the Russian to cultivate the friendship 
of France, and has culminated in alliance. 

Dissension among the western nations has been taken advan- 
tage of, and Russia proposes to drive her wedge home at the 
moment when France also attacks the other nations. The wedge 
would be driven home indeed by Franco- Russial^ victory, for 
France left alone would be powerless before the surging Russian 
wave. 

So the issue involves not only the perpetuation or the over- 
throw of the vast British Empire and of the central continental 
powers, but also the heritage of European soil. 

It will determine whetlier the western civilization, like the high 
civilizations of the past, has lost the ruggedness adapted to and 
necessary in this rugged world of ours. 



The study of this imminent war of such colossal proportions, 
which may alter radically the course of events of the world, is of 
greatest universal interest. But in addition, for those whose 
profession is the preparation and prosecution of war the interest 
is particular and vital, for then will come the first crucial test of 
the features of the new order of things, military and naval. 

Smaller wars in distant lands may throw some light on the 
conditions of actual battle with modern material, but the conclu- 
sive lessons are to be learned only when vast masses of similar 
material are hurled against each other. In the shock of coming 
battle alone, when powerful weapons attack strong defense, will 
the anxious professional eye perceive the relative value and im- 
portance of the methods thus far adopted of disposing modem 
material of attack and defense; from the results of these engage- 
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ments alone will the tactician be able to deduce the best methods 
of conducting modern material in battle. Thus, while the uni- 
versal war will hold the partial fate of mankind at stake, it will 
at the same time solve the professional problems, insoluble in 
peace, that the new order of things has thrown out to those 
whose profession is war, and, above all, to those assigned to 
naval war. 

To the United States before all will these lessons be of greatest 
importance, for if she has sufficient power afloat during the war 
to enforce respect for her rights as a neutral, she will become 
enriched by the expenditures of all the belligerent parties, will fall 
heir to vast shipping tonnage and world-wide commerce, and 
will be in a position to begin immediately on her ultimate national 
and naval policy. 

The moment of relative weakness and impoverishment of the 
other nations will be a rare and vital one for tlie United States to 
forge to the front and initiate her natural strong foreign policy, 
and her naval strength being the means, her naval officers should 
be instantaneous in deriving the vital lessons for the new order 
of things to follow. 

The coming war, which will give needed and necessary data 
for every branch of naval science, should thus be made the sub- 
ject of special study by every officer of the United States Navy, 
From his own professional standpoint every officer should be pre^ 
pared, should study the probable conditions, should see the 
needs and anticipate and, as far as possible, study beforehand the 
lessons to be learned in his own particular branch. 

A necessary introduction to the intelligent study of any particu- 
lar branch is a general knowledge of the whole subject of which 
the branch is a part, and he who expects to study a specialty in the 
coming war should first get a general and comprehensive idea of 
the war along its broad lines; he should have a general idea of 
international politics, should understand the sociological forces 
at work, the historic march and trend of the nations and races 
involved, should know the attitude of the powers toward each 
other, the actual alliances and antagonisms that are in existence 
at the present moment and those that the sociological forces are 
tending to produce; he should have an estimate of the relative 
forces, naval and military, present and prospective, of the two 
sides, with the existing alliances and with those toward which the 
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forces are tending, and thence deduce the probable and possible 
course of events, the probable and possible times and characters 
of war, and the probable issue in each case. 

Thus alone can he have the satisfaction that broad and com- 
prehensive knowledge brings, thus alone will he be beyond sur- 
prise, prepared for any event; thus alone can he most intelligently 
and with best results pursue the preparatory study in his own 
specialty and be ready to learn the lessons of the war, to grasp 
instantaneously the solutions of the problems in his special 
branch and to have them ready for the immediate use of his 
country. 

Thus every one who proposes to make a particular study of 
the coming war should first get a general idea of the situation 
and outlook in Europe, and a similar idea should be sought by 
all who take an interest in what is going on in the world, and 
who wish to look on with intelligence when the coming struggle 
comes. 



A Summary of the Situ.v 



I Outlook in Europe. 



I. 



The development of the means of communication, freedom of 
speech, and the development of the press in recent years have 
widely disseminated among the masses of all the civilized nations 
a knowledge of what is going on in the world. As this know- 
ledge increases, and as the masses realize more and more their 
power and possibilities, they assume a larger share in regulating 
the policies of government, foreign as well as domestic. The 
more the nation rules the greater is seen to become the import- 
ance of national interests in deciding questions of foreign policy. 
The great motor, self-interest, universal in nature, exalted in the 
masses, is translating itself directly into the councils of govern- 
ment. " Interests " are coming more and more to exclude senti- 
ment, and are fast supplanting the ambition and caprices of 
rulers and dynasties. Though the forms of government have 
not greatly changed, the rulers have been coerced, in order to 
remain a force, into shaping their ambition to the lines of national 
interest and aspiration. 

Where interest rules, power is the sole arbiter. In the councils 
of nations national power has become the coefficient of national 
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importance, causing all the nations to tax heavily their r 
for the increase of power. Along with the spread of knowledge 
among the masses there has been a growth of race feeling, con- 
sohdation, which has greatly extended the possibilities of the 
increase of national power. Indeed, national power, the strengtli 
of armies and fleets, has come to be measured by the population 
and wealth. The result has been that the small, poor nations are 
practically excluded from the councils, since poor nations cannot 
create and maintain great fleets, and small nations cannot have 
great armies, so that now the affairs of Europe are regulated by 
the six great nations alone. 

The increase of strength, and its consequent advantages, due 
to concerted action, applies to the family of nations as to the 
household of a single nation, and consequently the nations tend 
to group themselves and combines are formed for mutual benefit 

Thus the advent of " interests " has caused the affairs of Europe 
to be regulated by only the few great nations, and has caused 
these few to divide into groups, while it has largely eliminated the 
uncertain elements depending on the personal traits of rulers, 
causing thus a great simplification in the study of international 
pohtics, with a promise of fruitfulness hitherto impossible. 



In the grouping of nations, coincidence or similarity of inter- 
ests is the great natural regulator, tending toward becoming ex- 
clusive as " interests " tend more and more to dominate. 

National interests are: (i) commercial advantage; (2) ambition 
for extension of sway, for expansion of territory and colonies; 
(3) sentimental interests, chiefly passions, the chief among which 
is hatred, race and national hatred (with Russians there is an 
additional religious sentiment or fanaticism); (4) self-defense. 
Ambition and passion are integrals or summations of the aspira- 
tions and animosities of the nation down its historic march. 

In general terms, all of the nations have more or less conflict- 
ing aspirations in African colonization, particularly Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. 

For commercial advantages, all the nations would tend to 
combine against Great Britain, the monopolist. But commer- 
cial advantage, though steadily growing in importance, has not 
been and still is not the dominant factor, at least in the grave 
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questions of war and peace. Ambition and self-defense against 
ambition control where national life is at stake, as it will be in 
the coming war. 

Two nations of the six are ambitious, the other four are not 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy are con- 
tented with tlie present boundaries in Europe. France and Rus- 
sia are discontented and wish to change them. Ambition and 
lack of ambition thus divide them into two groups. Self- 
defense against ambition gives the same grouping, with the 
exception that Italy, who has no fear of immediate aggression 
(though she should have for ultimate aggression), would, from 
her geographical position, become a spectator. 

In general terms, the nations without ambition have had their 
passions as well as their ambitions satisfied in modern history, 
and wish to perpetuate peace to afford opportunity for internal 
development, to allow free competition for the markets of dis- 
tant lands, to have amicable understanding about the coloniza- 
tion of unoccupied countries, while the two ambitious nations 
have had their ambitions thwarted or find them still unsatisfied, 
and have had their passions fanned by recent defeat. Thus the 
discontented and ambitious nations are essentially aggressive, 
while the contented nations without ambition are essentially 
passive. 

Russia, with her great ambition for expansion, is checked in 
southeastern Europe and in Asia by Great Britain. French am- 
bition in North Africa and in Asia is likewise checked by Great 
Britain, while all down history British expansion has steadily 
been largely at the expense of French colonies, and the French 
race, peculiarly susceptible to passion, has inherited toward Great 
Britain an accumulated hatred, profound, uncompromising, radi- 
cal, that has no parallel except in Rome and Carthage. 

The Russian frontier presses hard on Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The German frontier presses hard against France, 
whose ambition has been trodden on. Toward the German, and 
in particular toward the Prussian, the Frenchman has a bitter, 
inherited hatred, fanned to white heat by shame at recent defeat 
Thus Russia, with insatiable ambition, and France with ambition 
and passion, are in complete accord and form a natural alliance 
for aggression against Great Britain and Germany, who would 
be naturally allied in defense. 
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Peril from Russia causes Austria-Hungary to seek alliance 
with Germany, though this alliance involves France as an enemy, 
from whom there is ordinarily no fear of aggression, while 
France willingly accepts Austria-Hungary as an enemy while it 
secures a stronger alliance with Russia. 

The natural alliances for Europe would thus be Russia and 
France for aggression, Great Britain, Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary for selfndefense against aggression. 

Italy's ambition and passion have been satisfied in modem his- 
tory, though she has naturally desires for Austrian territory and 
territory in Northern Africa, and, it may be, for some French 
territory also; yet on the whole she is contented while the pro- 
cess of unification is working within. Her geographical posi- 
tion and freedom from real danger of immediate aggression 
combine to mark her a spectator. 

Thus Europe, in its natural condition, would present the six 
nations, five in two alliances, the sixth a spectator. This would 
be the aspect for subserving immediate interests, and toward it 
all the forces are at present tending. 

If, however, ultimate interests were consulted the scene would 
change. Five nadons would flow together and enlist all their 
weaker neighbors, to offer one undivided front of self-defense 
against Russia, whose ambition, read from facts and in history, 
does not stop short of two continents. 

But causes have countervened the natural grouping, not only 
in view of ultimate interest, still but vaguely foreshadowed, but 
also in view of immediate interests. It is only very recently that 
" interests " have come to be dominant. Great Britain is not 
allied with Germany and Austria-Hungary, and Italy does not 
hold the position of a spectator. 



Austria- Hungary and Germany, early realizing a common dan- 
ger from Russia, formed in 1S79 a secret alliance of defense. 
When France had rallied from defeat, the extraordinary measures 
for increasing her national strength were taken in Italy to be a 
menace, and upon the French occupatim of Tunis, frightened at 
the representation that F-ance had unfriendly designs, Italy 
joined Germany and Austria-Hungary in the Triple Alliance of 
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defense, with the object of maintaining peace in Europe. This 
alliance was proposed in 1881 and adopted in 1882, signed in 
1887 and renewed for six years in 1891. 

France and Russia have only recently fully recognized their 
remarkable community of interests in Asia and in Africa, as well 
as in Europe. Only as recently as the Crimean War, France 
through sentiment joined a natiu^al enemy against Russia, her 
natural ally, but Cronstadt and Toulon mark their coming to- 
gether in the strong bonds of common interests. The Dual 
Alliance, a stable and natural one, is now a universally recognized 
fact in European politics. 

Great Britain is pre-eminently the power whose foreign policy 
has been steadily directed by national interests, without a tinge 
of sentiment. Looking over the earth, she early perceived the 
rich fields beyond Europe, and set her ambition on colonial 
expansion, with an eye to the commercial advantages that colo- 
nies offer the mother-country. A steady, unswerving colonial 
policy, command of the sea and race aptitude have so far fur- 
thered commercial enterprise that she has outstripped all the 
other nations in the race for foreign markets, and, owning the 
bulk of the world's shipping, stands without a rival the great 
commercial monopolist Having kept a naval force sufficient to 
overwhelm the force of any probable enemy, and knowing that 
her islands are free from invasion as long as she controls the 
sea, she has naturally, being sufficient unto herself, adopted a 
policy of isolation with respect to continental politics, except 
where her colonies and commerce are concerned, and has been 
able to spare herself the heavy burden of standing armies that 
weighs down the continental powers, devoting lier energies and 
her vast wealth exclusively to the maintenance of her power by 
sea. Thus isolation has been her natural policy, notwithstanding 
her community of interest for defense with the central continental 
powers, even where she considered the possibility of an alliance 
against her. Even now, facing the formidable Uual Alliance, 
she sees her power superior to theirs combined. However, on 
account of differences and coincidences in the shipbuilding 
programmes of the three countries, an inevitable moment is fast 
approaching when the strength of the allied enemies will be 
greater than her own, when she cannot longer lay reasonable 
claim to the control of the sea. Her enemies being aggressive. 
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this moment will be one of supreme danger. Isolation then, as 
far as reason can be applied to probabihties, would be fatal; its 
voluntary continuation would be rash madness; its advantages, 
hitherto unaccompanied by danger, will be subordinated to self- 
defense, which will then be paramount to all other interests. 
Moreover, this moment of weakness will coincide with the time 
for the renewal of the Triple Alliance. Italy's interests are set- 
ting heavily against such renewal, and a powerful motive against 
her continued adherence will be the danger of sharing in defeat, 
If Great Britain joined, this danger would be removed. She 
would find refuge, and, at the same time, would save Italy, who, 
after withdrawing, would not improbably go over to the other 
side. As the day approaches, forces will set stronger and 
stronger toward her joining, but as yet the indications are slight, 
and Europe now presents the spectacle of the Dual Alliance of 
France and Russia drawn up for aggression before two distinct 
enemies, Great Britain and the Triple Alhance of Germany, 
Austria- Hungary and Italy. 

II. 

What should be looked for from such a situation in Europe? 
Wlien should war be expected? From what quarter will it prob- 
ably come, and what will be its probable course? The aggressor 
of course is studying all the possible plans of attack. He will 
naturally choose, having tlie choice, the time, method and cir- 
cumstances most advantageous to himself. The key to the 
future thus lies with the Dual Alliance, in the study of the best 
plans for it to adopt. 

The best way to attack two enemies is to attack them in turn. 
The best way to begin an attack on a compound enemy is to dis- 
integrate him. Can the Dual Alliance attack either enemy with- 
out the participation of the other? Can the Triple Alliance be 
disintegrated? The probable events to come are contained in 
the answers. 

Russia is casting glances over the territory south of her frontier 
along its whole extent She longingly covets that portion shut- 
ting her off from the Mediterranean, and long since would have 
possessed it had not the western powers interfered. Frightened 
at the thought, they have steadily opposed, in council and in war, 
the conquest of Turkey. If now Russia, with France come over 
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to her side, were victorious in continental war, no sea power, no 
power under the sun, could prevent the immediate conquest of 
Turkey; and France, with the same object of striking a blow at 
the English occupation of India and Egypt, would aid Russia in 
an invasion of Asia Minor, Persia and Syria. Nothing could 
prevent the Russian frontier from pushing southward over Ron- 
mania, Servia and Bulgaria, over Turkey in Europe and Greece, 
from crossing into Asia Minor to girdle tlie Black Sea and 
sweep down through Syria to circle the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, from pushing down from the Caucasus to spread 
around the base of the Caspian Sea and reinforce the wedge 
pointing and already entered toward India. Egypt would 
fall from the hands of the English and India would follow 
at a not distant day. Witli the central powers defeated, all the 
prodigies of English valor would be powerless to prevent this 
Franco-Russian conquest. Great Britain, therefore, would never 
remain a spectator to Franco -Russian victory on the Continent. 
Consequendy, in attempting to defeat the Triple Alliance first, the 
Dual Alliance would have to engage Great Britain also. To 
attack the continental enemy would be to attack both enemies. 

But if the insular enemy were first attacked, would the conti- 
nental enemy enter? It would be suicidal indeed in the Triple 
Alliance to remain spectator and see the Dual Alliance come into 
control of the sea. Italy, with her long coast lines, would with- 
draw post-haste and put in a plea to the enemy; but even if she 
remained, the power of the enemy, already preponderant, would 
soon become irresistible. The defeat of Great Britain would 
thus be fraught with the greatest dangers, yet the probability is 
that the Triple Alliance would remain spectator, for the treaty 
compact is essentially one for defense only. If, during the con- 
flict between the Dual Alliance and Great Britain, the tide began 
to set in favor of the former, Italy certainly would not consent 
to go to war; self-defense should cause Germany and Austria- 
Hungary to enter without her, but the indications point to their 
remaining aloof. The Triple Alliance acknowledges no obliga- 
tions to Great Britain, and there are even elements blind enough 
to relish being spectators to the defeat of the power which rivals 
and interferes in their colonization and commercial enterprises, 
and which has steadily considered itself self-sufficient enough to 
decline all overtures from the Alliance. Further, the Czar (now 
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the late Czar) is undertaking to draw closer the frontier powers, 
particularly Germany, the directing head of the Alliance, by com- 
mercial concessions, to increase the commercial relations between 
them aiid Russia, which, when vast and important, form the best 
of guarantees against a rupture of peaceful relations; and these 
overtures are being favorably received and reciprocated, notwith- 
Btanding the fact that their unquestionable motive is to draw 
bonds around the continental enemy to hold him fast while the 
insular enemy is being disposed of. The probabilities thus point 
to the non-interference of the Triple Alliance. 

Furthermore, there are decided advantages for the postpone- 
ment of the conquest of the Continent There are growing ele- 
ments of disintegration and of internal disaffection at work in 
their enemies, and an entire accord and unity of purpose within 
themselves, and it would be surer to engage Great Britain before 
Italy withdraws, for this withdrawal would open the eyes of the 
English, and it is not improbable that Great Britain would there- 
upon join panic-stricken Germany and Austria-Hungary in a new 
consolidated Triple Alliance, which would offer a formidable 
front of resistance to attempted aggression. 

After the overthrow of Great Britain and the disintegration of 
the Triple Alliance by the withdrawal of Italy that would follow, 
the conquest of Germany and Austria- Hungary by the armies 
whose strength would remain unimpaired by the sea struggle, 
would be an easy task, whether Italy joined in the conquest or 
remained neutral, or even if, as is against all probability, she 
renewed the Triple Alliance. 

Egypt and India would then fall like ripened fruit, almost 
without struggle, and Europe, Asia and Africa would be at the 
feet of the conquerors. 

Thus the best plan for the Dual Alliance to accomplish its 
schemes of universal conquest is, to first overthrow the British 
power by sea, then to conquer the central continental powers. 

The invasion of the British Isles from the Continent is impos- 
sible while the British fleet controls the approaches. It was im- 
possible for the great Napoleon himself, who found in this fact 
his bitterest experiences. The presence of the central powers, 
all equipped on the frontiers of France and Russia, would prevent 
the dispatch of troops against Egypt and India. The struggle, 
consequently, will be essentially by sea, while the integrity of the 
armies destined for the continental powers will remain intact. 
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When will the issue probably take place? At the time most 
advantageous for the aggressor. 
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In the days of sail power and wooden hulls, before the differ- 
entiation of types, when all vessels were on an equal footing for 
defense, and, when sizes were not too disproportionate, for offense 
also, naval strength was fairly estimated by aggregate tonnage, 
or even by numbers of vessels, admitting, as is always necessary 
in investigations on this subject, that unknown elements of per- 
sonnel are equal. At the present day, however, the protection 
and destruction of defenseless shipping and commerce is assigned 
to vessels whose powers of combat are small. Consequently, a 
large portion of the tonnage and a still larger proportion of the 
numbers of vessels, particularly for the commercial powers, can- 
not enter the combats that will decide the issue of struggle by sea. 
Being outside of the sphere for which they are built, with inade- 
quate protection and inferior powers of offense, they would, if 
they entered, meet wasteful destruction, without inflicting appre- 
ciable injury. It can be assumed that unarmored tonnage will 
not appear in decisive combat except in an auxiliary role. 

The life of vessels built of metal is long, being about one and 
a half times as long again as the average life of man, and the 
development in naval construction is rapid, being without a par- 
allel in the encyclopedia of progress. Navy lists are consequently 
swelled with the names of vessels in a good state of preservation, 
now obsolete, of inferior value, which cannot enter a rational 
estimate on an equal footing with vessels of recent date. 

In broad lines, sufficient for the present purpose, the armored 
tonnage, on which the issue of naval engagements will depend, 
can be classified as standard armored tonnage and armored ton- 
nage of inferior quality. Inferior tonnage v/ill avoid engaging 
standard tonnage for the same reasons that unarmored tonnage 
will avoid engaging armored tonnage. Consequently, the first 
series of engagements, those on which the nations' hopes will be 
centered, will be between fleets of standard tonnage. The stand- 
ard tonnage that survives will be of enhanced value, if repairs 
are sufficiently prompt to enable it to enter the subsequent en- 
gagements between inferior tonnage. Inferior tonnage has its 
greatest value where standard tonnage is equally matched with 
the probability of mutual destruction. 
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Armored cruisers, a tj'pe of recent, wide development, are 
included in the estimates of inferior armored tonnage, for, though 
destined in the first instance to engage inferior cruising tonnage, 
they could figure well in the subsequent fleet engagements be- 
tween inferior armored tonnage, and, with the choice of time, of 
position, and of method of attack insured by superior speed, 
could, in certain instances, find advantageous employment in the 
destruction of inferior battle-ship tonnage. 

Coast defense vessels of recent date are entered in the class of 
standard tonnage, as the probabilities are that the engagements 
will take place within their radius of action. 



The relative naval strength of Great Britain is advancing by 
oscillations. The present moment finds it at the upper limit of 
a swing, caused by the completion of the programme ot the great 
Naval Defense Act of 18S9. It will begin an immediate descent 
on account o£ the failure to lay down new vessels during the execu- 
tion of this programme. The descent wilt be sharp and sure, the 
lowest point being reached in 1S96 and early in 1897, before 
which date, practically no addition will be made to armored ton- 
nage, the bulwark of naval strength. On the other hand, the 
naval strength of both France and Russia is on a rising curve, 
whose rise is steady, rapid, sure, and presents no point of inflec- 
tion. 

At the present moment* the British naval force musters 
261,690 standard armored tons ; the Dual Alliance musters 215,- 
952 tons, 144,470 French and 71,482 Russian. The British esti- 
mate includes the Royal Oak, Revenge, Repulse, and Barfleur, of 
the Naval Defense Act. The French estimate includes the 
Brennus and the Jemmapes. The Russian estimate includes the 
Navarin and Gangut. The line for standard tonnage is drawn in 
the British estimate at the Colossus and Edinburgh, launched in 
1882, the Conqueror and Hero, of date of 1S81; in the French 
estimate, at the Caiman class, the earliest of which, the Terrible, 
was launched in 1881 ; while all the vessels in the Russian estimate 
are subsequent to 1886. 

In inferior armored tonnage the British force is now 350,590 
tons, while the force of the Dual Alliance is 245,812 tons, 155,186 
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French and 90,626 Russian. The British estimate includes 
52,930 tons of coast defense vessels. 253,730 tons, including all 
the coast defense vessels except the Rupert, carry muzzle-loading 
guns. Of the total, 56,000 tons are armored cruisers, the Aurora 
class, the Imperieuse and the Warspite. Tlie French estimate 
includes 43,146 tons, and the Russian estimate 36,836 tons of 
coast defense vessels, a total of 79,982 tons. This coast defense 
tonnage includes modem armored gunboats, 8 French of 11,327 
tons total, and 2 Russian of 29S4 tons total. All the guns carried 
are breech-loaders; but, on tlie other hand, 75,615 tons of the 
French contingent have wooden hulls, placing them somewhat 
at a disadvantage of defense on account of shattering and splin- 
ters and fire. Of the total, 19,900 tons are armored cruisers, 
6200 French (the Dupuy de Lome) and 13,700 Russian. 

The coast defense vessels included in this estimate are mostly 
of old date, having a very small radius of action. The proba- 
bility is that the engagements between the fleets of inferior ton- 
nage will take place beyond this radius of action. The compari- 
son of forces will consequently be more accurate by the elimina- 
tion of coast defense vessels from both sides. The British infe- 
rior armored tonnage, without coast defense vessels, is 297,660; 
that of the Dual Alliance is 165,830, 112,040 French and 53,790 
Russian. 

The mean date of launch of the British standard armored ton- 
nage is 1888, while that of the Dual Alliance is 1886, that for 
France being 1885 and that for Russia 1889. The average Brit- 
ish standard ton is two and a half years (two years and four 
months) more recent than the average ton of the Dual Alliance. 
This lapse in an epoch where development and improvement have 
been so rapid guarantees a marked superiority in quality. 

The mean average date of launch of British inferior armored 
tonnage is 1873, while that of the Dual Alhance is 1876, that of 
France being 1877 and that of Russia 1874. The average inferior 
armored ton of the Dual Alliance is three years more recent than 
the average ton of Great Britain (the dates do not change whether 
coast defense vessels enter or are eliminated). Progress was less 
rapid at this epoch. Three years insure a superiority of quality, 
but not so marked as the same lapse would insure at a more 
recent date. 

All the armored cruisers are of recent date and of high speed 
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and great coal endurance, and, having great resulting strategic 
superiority, would be at a marked premium over the average 
inferior battle-ship for the subsequent engagements. Here, in 
armored cruiser tonnage, Great Britain preponderatesby 36,100 
tons. 

Thus, at the present moment, Great Britain has for the first series 
of engagements with the Dual Alliance a superiority of 45,738 
standard armored tons, the average ton being of a superiority 
of quality guaranteed by two and a half years of rapid progress. 
For the subsequent series of engagements she has a gross supe- 
riority of 104,778 inferior armored tons. Eliminating coast de- 
fense tonnage, she has a superiority of 131,830 tons, though the 
quality of the average ton is inferior by three years of progress 
at the epoch of twenty years ago, though this inferiority, due to 
later date of average launch, is offset by a superiority due to an 
excess of 36,100 tons of British armored cruisers. 

Thus at the present moment British force by sea preponderates 
over that of the Dual Alliance for the first series of decisive 
engagements in the proportion of 1.21 to i, and is of marked 
superiority of quality, while for the subsequent series of engage- 
ments the proportion is 1.79 to i (coast defense tonnage being 
eliminated). 

It would be folly for Russia and France to precipitate the con- 
flict now. Immediate war need not be expected. 



What are the prospects for the future? Will the Dual Alliance 
find a more advantageous moment when its force will equal or 
preponderate over that of its enemy? What will be the addi- 
tions to tlie strength of both parties? What will be dieir relative 
strength when British force passes down from its present maxi- 
mum to its coming minimum in 1896-97? 

The first battle-ships to be added to the British fleets are the 
Renown, Magnificent, and Majestic. The first of these to be 
added, the Renown, would go in commission early in 1896, in 
the ordinary course of events; the other two would come later. 
Supposing that construction is hastened, and that the Renown 
can be added by the autumn of 1896, the addition would be 
12,350 standard armored tons. The Magnificent and Majestic 
cannot be hoped for before late in 1897. In the meantime, 
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France will add the Trehouart, Bouviaes and Valmy, the Jaurc- 
guiberry, Charles Martel, and Lazare-Camot, and, by accelerating 
construction, the Massena, and, possibly, the Bouvet, an addi- 
tion of 78,356 standard armored tons; and Russia will add the 
George the Victorious, the Three Saints, and, by accelerating 
construction, the Sevastopol, Petropolovsk, Poltava, Admiral 
Senyavin, Admiral UshakofF, and the Cisoi-Velikie, an addition 
of 72,802 standard armored tons, making a total addition for tlie 
Dual Alliance of 151,158 tons. The strength of the two parties 
in standard armored tonnage will then be: Great Britain 274,040, 
the Dual Alliance 367,110; 222,826 French and 144,284 Russian. 

In inferior armored tonnage Great Britain will make no addi- 
tions. Russia will add the armored gunboat Otvajuy, of 1492 
tons, and France will add the four armored cruisers of the Char- 
ner class, 18,696 tons, of most efficient quality. 

Admitting that the Renown will be launched in 1895, and that 
the average date for the vessels to be added to the force of the 
Dual Alliance will be 1894, the mean launching date of British 
standard armored tonnage in 1896 wilt still be 1888, while that 
of the Dual Alliance will become 1889, that of France being 
1888 and that of Russia iSgi. The mean date of launch of 
British inferior armored tonnage will remain 1873, while that for 
the Dual Alliance vrill become 1878. Thus, toward the close of 
1896 and early in 1897 the Dual Alliance will have for the first 
series of engagements with Great Britain a superiority of 93,070 
standard armored tons, while its average ton will be of more 
recent date (about ten months) than the average British ton. 
The British inferior armored tonnage will still be superior by 
111,642 tons (coast defense vessels being eliminated as before), 
though its average date of launch will be four years and tw,o 
months earlier than that of the Dual Alliance, and its value will 
depredate from the fact that the probability points to the survival 
of a considerable force of the standard armored tonnage of the 
enemy after the first engagements. 

Thus, though the British force now preponderates over the 
force of the Dual Alliance for the first series of decisive engage- 
ments in the proportion of 1,21 to i, it will witness in 1896-7 a 
preponderance of the enemy in the proportion of r.34 to i. At 
present the British inferior armored tonnage would find the seas 
clear of hostile standard armored tonnage after the first series of 
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engagements, and could throw in to advantage in the subsequent 
series of engagements its heavy preponderance in the proportion 
of 1.79 to I ; but in 1S96-7 the first engagements would leave hostile 
standard armored tonnage to impede and overcome the British 
inferior tonnage preponderating in the proportion of 1.6 to i. 
The average British standard ton, which is now two years and 
four months more recent than the average standard ton of the 
Dual Alliance, will in 1896-7 be ten montlis older. The aver- 
age British inferior ton, which is now three years and one month 
older, will in 1896-7 be four years and two months older. 

Thus both preponderance in quantity and superiority of quality, 
which now belong to the British fleets, will pass over by 1896-7 
to the fleets of the Dual Alliance. 

This situation will be inevitable. No armored tonnage result- 
ing from the scare and crusade of last fall and winter can enter in 
line before late in 1897, no matter how great the urgency, and the 
Majestic and Magnificent, as mentioned above, a total of 29,800 
tons, will come too late for the moment of relative weakness. 
Great Britain will inevitably see a preponderance against her of 
93,070 standard tons, more than one-third of her entire standard 
armored tonnage. 

Every indication points to her enemy's seizing this unhappy 
moment to make the attack. It should be made, as stated above, 
before the expiration of the treaty compact of the Triple Alliance 
in 1897, in order to insure Great Britain's being left alone. There 
is no doubt that France and Russia both appreciate the situation. 
The extraordinary activity in the shipyards of both countries has 
undoubtedly one common concerted object, to enable the Alli- 
ance to seize the rare opportunity which both powers have vainly 
longed for, but which no nation has yet had since Nelson be- 
queathed to Great Britain the control of the sea. 

The non-interference of the Triple Alliance being guaranteed, 
the odds will be heavily in favor of the Dual Alliance, notwith- 
standing the traditional valor and skill of British officers and sea- 
men, and notwithstanding the preponderance still of British 
inferior armored tonnage, for defeat in decisive engagements of 
the first series, between standard armored tonnage, with hostile 
standard tonnage still surviving, can never be redeemed after- 
wards by inferior tonnage. 
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After the defeat of Great Britain, the next step in the plans of 
the Dual Alliance will be the conquest of the central powers. 
The first step toward this conquest will be the disintegra- 
tion of the Triple Alliance. To effect this, Italy's burden under 
the alliance is being made as heavy as possible by French finan- 
cial policy. Italy will be threatened against remaining, will be 
allured to withdraw, and tempted to cast her lot in with the Dual 
Alliance. There can be litde doubt, as will be seen further, that 
she will decline to renew the treaty alliance on its expiration in 
1897, were Europe to remain as it is. If, in addition, the fall of 
the British Empire precedes, the imminent danger from the 
threatening victor would do away with any hesitation. She wotdd 
certainly withdraw to isolation. France and Russia would then 
make overtures for her joining them, requiring a light burden, 
guaranteeing certain victory, and offering rich rewards in the 
division of spoils, which would be the more acceptable that they 
would be largely at the expense of her old enemy. 

Italy having withdrawn, the struggle with Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary would be essentially on land. If Italy remained 
neutral, France and Russia would offer for invasion, at the 
present moment, 1,416,000 men on the peace footing and 6,630,- 
000 on the war footing, against an opposing force of 856,400 
men on the peace footing and 4,380,000 men on the war footing. 
This' heavy superiority will be greater in 1897, for the aggressors 
have a population of 165,000,000 in entire accord to draw from, 
while Germany and Austria- Hungary have but 91,000,000, with 
dangerous elements of discord growing day by day. There 
would be no need of delaying for further weakening of the 
enemy, for the working of socialistic disaffection in Germany, and 
the race dissensions in Austria-Hungary, and the serious seeds of 
disloyalty sown by Slavic influence in the eastern divisions of the 
Austro-Hungarian army. The Dual Alliance could march to the 
conquest with entire assurance on the morrow of British defeat. 

If Italy joined in the conquest, the unhappy powers would be 
invaded from the south as well as from the east and west by an 
additional force, numbering about 259,000 men on the peace 
footing and about 2,000,000 men on the war footing. 

Should Italy, against all her interests, against all probability, 
remain with the Triple Alliance, the conquest would involve a 
fierce stru^le by sea as well as by land. The fleets of the Dual 
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Alliance would return shattered from the destruction of the 
British fleets. Time would have to elapse before they could be 
sufficiently reinforced. It would not require long, however, for 
the armies of the Triple Alliance are coming to absorb all the 
resources. The navies for new construction receive less than 
one-third of what the Dual Alliance now appropriates, and the 
disproportion will become greater and greater as Italy is ground 
down lower and lower under her financial burden, and as the 
elements of disaffection work in the German nation. The armies 
are now nearly balanced, with a slight preponderance on the 
side of the Dual Alliance. The preponderance, for the reasons 
already mentioned, will grow steadily larger each year. The 
inevitable conquest o£ all three central powers would follow not 
many years later. Nothing could save the Continent after the 
overthrow of British power by sea. 

The next step in the plans of the Dual Alliance, the conquests 
beyond Europe, would be practically achieved. No serious op- 
position could be made. They could be taken possession of at 
leisure. The day France and Russia, after British overthrow, 
look up from the battlefields of Austro-German defeat, they will 
see their frontiers start on the march across southeastern Europe, 
into Africa, into Asia. There will be no serious obstacle in the 
way of this march toward the circumference of three continents, 
not even the walls of China or the deserts of Africa. The con- 
quering powers would control the Eastern hemisphere. 

Such are the best plans for realizing the highest possibilities 
opened up to France and Russia by their alliance, and the proba- 
bility is tliat such, in the main, are the plans they have concertedly 
adopted. An unforeseen event might, however, precipitate a con- 
flict between the Dual and the Triple Alliance against the wishes 
of the former. If it came at the present moment, the Dual Alli- 
ance on land would throw for the first wave 1,416,000 men 
against 1,115,000, and a total of 6,630,000 men against 6,380,000 
men. On sea, it would send 215,952 standard armored tons to 
engage 218,749 standard armored tons, equal fleets, which would 
mutually destroy each other and clear the seas of standard ton- 
nage. Then it would send 245,812 inferior armored tons to 
engulf 120,722 tons. Each year of postponement, for the reasons 
mentioned above, will mark a heavier and heavier preponderance 
for the Dual Alliance. For instance, in 1896, on the sea, the 
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standard armored tonnage, at present about equal, will stand 
367,110 tons for the Dual Alliance and 235,791 for the Triple 
Alliance, the inferior armored tonnage being 266,000 and 131,382 
respectively. 

The probability would thus point more and more strongly to 
Fran CO- Russian victory; but when the tide began to set this way, 
Great Britain, for tlie reasons stated above, would enter. Throw- 
ing into the struggle, at the present moment, 261,690 standard 
armored tons, in 1S96 274,040 standard armored tons, without 
mentioning inferior armored tonnage and the armies to disem- 
bark on the Continent, she would turn the tide of victory to the 
other side. 



If no such unforeseen event occurs, and if the Dual Alliance 
neglects to seize its opportunity of 1896, leaving events to take 
their ordinary peaceful course, Italy will in all probability decline 
to renew the Triple Alliance treaty in 1897. 

Germany and Austria- Hungary should be indissolubly united 
by common danger, but Italy is held with them solely by the 
incorrect assumption that France has designs against her and that 
French preparations are a menace; whereas the advantage to 
France in her real designs on her eastern frontier, and to the Dual 
Alliance, accruing from not having to divert or immobilize an 
army corps on the south, would be so great that every guarantee 
would be given against aggression if Italy would withdraw. AH 
of Italy's interests are set against her remaining. The burdens, 
the expenditures required, and the commercial and financial policy 
of France, are already causing ruinous financial distress, which is 
entirely unnecessary. It is her natural, geographical prerogative, 
not yet appreciated, to reap alone the incalculable benefits of neu- 
trality in the event of general European war. Her natural policy 
is that of isolation. She has nothing real to fear from either of 
the parties to the war, and no interests of hers conflict with theirs. 
It is true, as stated above, she would not object to an accession 
of territory from Austria, her old enemy, though now her ally, or 
even from France, particularly in northern Africa, yet her ambi- 
tion for the present is satisfied while the process of unification 
and ameHoration continues within. Further, a black, ominous 
cloud has recently risen above the horizon. She joined Ger- 
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many and Austria-Hungary sure of perpetuating peace, to form 
an alliance that France could not dream of attacking. Now, 
however, France has found an ally and the Triple Alliance no 
longer is a guarantee of peace, for the Dual Alliance musters a 
strength that already preponderates, particularly on the .sea, 
where Italy is most exposed, and whose preponderance is advanc- 
ing with enormous strides. While Italy remains in the Triple 
Alliance, without British assurance, she faces the grim spectre of 
defeat She would never have joined, she will probably not 
remain, in a Triple Alliance which has the Dual Alliance for an 
enemy. 

Deserted by Italy, Germany and Austria-Hungary would lie 
helpless. In 1897 their 113,786 standard armored tons and 82,- 
293 interior armored tons would disappear like a breath before 
the 367,110 standard armored tons and the 266,000 inferior 
armored tons of the Dual Alliance. Their sea-coast would be 
ravaged, cities bonibarded and ports blockaded against any sup- 
plies from without, while the invading armies, the first wave 
1,416,000 strong, the total 6,630,000 strong, entering from the 
east and from the west, would overwhelm the 856,400 men in the 
first line of opposition and the 4,380,000 total. 

The two nations in despair would cry out for British aid, and 
their cry would probably be heard, for the eyes of the British 
would be opened; they could not help seeing that the French and 
Russian armies unrestrained after Austro-German defeat would 
march unobstructed from Europe to the conquest of Egypt and 
India, even admitting that the British fleet kept a preponderance 
of force on sea. On Italy's withdrawal, the probability points to 
the formation of a new Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Great Britain, the natural alliance of defense against 
the natural Dual Alliance of aggression. This Triple Alliance, 
formed on the expiration of the old in 1897, would oppose 387,- 
826 standard armored tons and 432,883 inferior armored tons, 
against 367,110 standard and 266,000 inferior tons, about an 
equality in standard armored tons and a heavy preponderance in 
inferior armored tons. Great Britain, with her resources, could 
probably maintain an equality, if not a preponderance, by sea, 
though it would be a sore burden, as she would have practically 
no assistance from her allies. But the situation on land would 
remain hopeless. Assuming that the British troops would be 
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found on the battlefields, the alliance, if now formed, would 
oppose in the first wave of war 1,075,800 men against an invading 
force of 1,416,000 men, and a total of 5,035,000 men against 
6,630,000. This heavy preponderance will become greater each 
year, and ultimately would inevitably become utterly overwhelm- 
ing, for the population of the one, 129,000,000, is increasing at 
the mean annual rate of .88 per cent, while the 165,000,000 of the 
other is increasing at tlic mean rate of 1.33, and this latter vast 
population does not count a dissenting voice in taxing its vast 
resources to the utmost, while the lesser population contains dan- 
gerous internal elements of division and weakness. 

The withdrawal of Italy and the formation of the new Triple 
Alliance nevertheless would not probably be a signal for imme- 
diate war, though, as seen above, equilibrium would not exist. 
The aggressors would wait to allow the weakening elements of 
the enemy to work their way, recognizing their own strengthen- 
ing unity of purpose. Italy would be offered inducements that 
would outweigh the advantages of spectatorship and neutrality. 
As mentioned above, the Dual Alliance would require but a light 
burden and would offer rich rewards. In the certain partition of 
Germany and Austria- Hungary that would follow she would be 
promised vast tracts around the Adriatic Which, in the hands of 
an old enemy, have long been looked on with covetous eyes, and 
France, with vast, gratifying accessions on the east, might offer 
the old provinces of Nizza and Savoy, and might, perhaps, allow 
her to take Tunis and Tripoli, being sure herself of getting 
E^pt. With a certainty of victory, and fear of displeasing tlie 
powers that would, without her even, be victorious, she would 
probably pass from isolation to alliance. Europe would then 
see the six nations in the two great natural Triple Alliances: 
France, Russia and Italy for aggression; Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Great Britain for defense. 

Impatient aggression would not then have occasion to wait 
longer for further weakness in the enemy, having a preponder- 
ance on the sea of more than 100,000 standard armored tons, and, 
taking the present condition as an index, though each year will 
make a greater preponderance, on land an excess of 600,000 men 
tor the first wave and 3,600,000 men total excess. This prepon- 
derance would be overwhelming. Signing the new aggressive 
alliance would sound the bugle-call to war. Europe would be 
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seized with convulsions. Three nations would be engulfed in 
one great upheaval. Germany and Austria-Hungary would no 
longer be seen on the map; the British Empire wouM belong to 
past history. 

It is evident which nation of the three victors would claim the 
East and take the largest share of the West. After the wrangle, 
a new era would begin in Europe. Its duration and its termination 
are easily seen. A glance at the map of history and the march of 
events shows that Russian ambition does not stop short of two 
continents, and will not be satisfied till Russian territory has no 
boundaries but oceans. After their intoxication, France and Italy 
would awaken in a nightmare; they would rush to alliance, but 
too late, they would be as children against a giant. A glance at 
the populations and their rates of increase leaves no hope for 
western civilization in its birthplace. Its young oifspring across 
the ocean would be left alone to contest the high seas and redeem 
in part this error of history. 

If, however, against probability, Italy renews the Triple Alli- 
ance treaty in 1897, Great Britain having continued isolated and 
the Dual Alliance having neglected to seize the opportunity 
offered in 1896-7, continuing thus the present status, the goal of 
the two races will still be not tar off. The race by land is 
already practically won. The Dual Alliance can maintain pre- 
ponderating armies guaranteeing victory with comparative ease, 
while the larger part of the increase of tax on tiie resources of 
the two nations would be devoted to the great race with Great 
Britain for preponderance on the seas. As seen above, it will be 
ahead in the race in 1896-7, at which moment both races will be 
won if if has the hardihood to bring them to a finish; but in 1898- 
99 the British fleets will reap the harvest sown in the last scare. 
Adding the Magnificent and Majestic and the seven new nearly 
similar first-class battle-ships laid down this year, seven of the 
nine in 1S98, the other two in 1899,* a total tonnage of about 
135,000, while the French add the Charlemagne, the St. Louis, 
and, by acceleration, the Henri IV., and a similar battle-ship 
not yet named, a total of 43,000 tons, and Russia adds one battle- 
ship similar to the Three Saints, and two similar to the Cisoi 
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Velikie, a total o£ 30,250 tons (Russia will add two powerful 
armored cruisers similar to the Rurik, of more than 12,000 tons 
each, which will make a heavy addition to inferior armored ton- 
nage not here considered, since no addition will be made by the 
other powers), making a total for tlie Dual Alliance of 73,450 
tons, about 61,500 tons less than the British additions, reducing 
the preponderance held in 1896-7 of 93,000 tons to 31,500 tons. 
The Dual Alliance thus will then still be ahead, with the chances 
of victory on both elements. 

After 1898-9, beyond which estimates cannot now be made, the 
probability points to the Dual Alliance maintaining the prepon- 
derance, notwithstanding the vast resources of Great Britain and 
the intention of the British to maintain their force on a par, for, 
Judging from the appropriations which have become enormous 
in France and Russia (in 1892 France provided for nearly $200,- 
000,000 to be expended on new construction within ten years), it 
is the intention to tax to the limit the combined resources of the 
two nations. Consequently, when next year the French and 
Russian naval strength catches up with the British strength, the 
two races may be considered won whether the winner chooses 
war then or later. 

III. 

The future is thus gloomy for the essentially passive powers, 
whether the Dual Alliance has the boldness to adopt the most 
favorable plan or whether it awaits the ordinary course of events, 
which would probably consolidate the enemy. Is there any 
escape from this gloomy situation? Are there any methods of 
thwarting these plans? What can the passive powers do? 

The same methods will thwart both plans. The surest and 
most desirable, the best method, would be the formation of a 
quadruple alliance of the passive powers, to take the offensive 
wilhout delay. The force of this new alhance would heavily 
preponderate; on sea it would engulf the enemy. To accomplish 
this method, Great Britain would have to renounce her policy of 
isolation, which she is loth to do, and the treaty would have to 
embrace an offensive element, which would in all probability 
meet strenuous opposition from all the signatories. This method 
may consequently be considered as practically impossible. 

The second best method would be for the Triple Alliance, 
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though feigning defense, to take the offensive without delay. As 
seen above, the force of the Dual AlHance preponderates, though 
by land the preponderance is small; but, in case of adversity, 
British aid could be depended on, and the war would become 
general, as it would by the first method. But the treaty compact 
of the Triple Alliance is essentially one of defense only, particu- 
larly as far as Italy is concerned; consequently voluntary offense 
cannot be hoped for. Only by some unforeseen happening, caus- 
ing the Dual Alliance to take a premature offensive attitude, 
could this method be realized. 

There was some hope afforded by the attitude of the German 
Emperor last year,* in his determined efforts to strengthen without 
delay his own army, in his visiting both allies to review their 
forces, in his assembling his forces for their autumn manceuvres 
on the fields from which they will advance to battle, and in the 
tenor of all his utterances touching military affairs. It seemed that 
he recognized the situation, penetrated the future, saw the advan- 
tage, the necessity of action without delay, and was making prep- 
aration for bringing about the great issue. But subsequent 
events have dispelled this scanty hope, particularly the favorable 
reception of the Czar's overtures for commercial reciprocity.f 

The third best method would be tor Great Britain to take the 
offensive without delay. The Dual Alliance would be loth to 
accept the engagement in view of the advantages of postpone- 
ment, particularly cool, calculating Russia, and it might be diffi- 
cult to find a pretext; but there is always the open Eastern Ques- 
tion, and, with France, the question of Afrjcan colonization, 
while among the French nation there is an over- confidence 
caused by the vista opened up during the exultations of Cron- 
stadt and Toulon, which could no doubt be turned to advantage. 

It would of course be best for her to attack the enemies one at 
a time, or one only, if possible. The best method would be to 
attack France, endeavoring to secure assurances from the Triple 
Alliance, or at least from Germany and Austria- Hungary, of 
participation in the event of Russia joining. Then it is not im- 
probable that crafty Russia would decline to enter, notwith- 
standing her professions of alliance, for, as seen above, the two 

•Summer of 1893. 

t A similar instance ia found in the participation with Russia in interference 
with the recent treaty of peace between China and Japan. 
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allies combined would be overmatched by Great Britain alone. 
On the withdrawal of Russia there would be no reason for fur- 
ther execution of the war, for Great Britain has no fear from 
France except in her alliance with Russia. This move would 
effect the dissolution of the Dual Alliance. Tlie eyes of the 
Frenchmen would be opened and they would renounce all idea of 
alliance with Russia. 

The otlier method would be to attack Russia, seeking assur- 
ances from the Triple Alliance of participation in the event of 
France joining. There can be no doubt that France would be 
loyal and join. It is possible, on the other hand, if Russia is 
attacked on tlie Eastern Question, so important to Germany, so 
vital to Austria- Hungary, and then ii she is joined by France, 
whom Italy is learning to hate and has brought herself to dread, 
that then the Triple Alliance might be induced to enter, notwith- 
standing the purely defensive nature of the alliance, and the gen- 
eral war so desirable might thus be brought about. 

Great Britain stands toward Russia in standard armored ton- 
nage in the ratio of about 3.66 to i, and in inferior armored ton- 
nage in the ratio of about 3.87 to i ; toward France she stands in 
standard armored tonnage in the ratio of about 1.81 to i, and in 
inferior armored tonnage in the ratio of about 2.26 to i. No 
doubt can be entertained as to the issue if either one alone is 
engaged. If the Triple Alliance joined Great Britain the com- 
bined force by sea of the four powers would stand toward the 
Dual Alliance in standard armored tonnage in the ratio of about 
2.24 to I, and in inferior armored tonnage in the ratio of about 
1.92 to I. The seas would be swept. On land, assuming that 
the British armies would be on the battlefields, a warranted 
assumption, since the seas would be clear and the troops would 
have allied soil to disembark on, the Quadruple Alliance would 
muster 1,335,000 men on the peace footing and 7,035,000 men on 
the war footing, while the Dual Alliance would muster 1,416,000 
men on the peace footing, 6,630,000 men on the war footing. 
Considering the dispersion of the Russian army over a vast area 
and her separation from France, there is no doubt that the armies 
of the four allies would be found superior on the decisive battle- 
fields. 

If Great Britain attacked both parties to the Dual Alliance, a 
favorable opportunity would be offered the Triple Alliance for 
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precipitating advantageously tlie inevitable conflict by land, and 
the probability points to the war being made general. But 
should the Triple Alliance decline to enter, and should Great 
Britain, in attacking one ally, be forced to engage both, even 
then, as seen above, the issue being essentially by sea, her unaided 
fleets would still throw a heavy preponderance against the allied 
fleets, in the proportion for standard armored tonnage, of about 
1.22 to I, and for inferior armored tonnage of about 1.43 to 1. 
Thus if Great Britain took the offensive without delay, the proba- 
bility in all the events of war that could follow would mark her as 
victor, with an asstired new lease of the sea and of the world's 
commerce- 

Of the three desirable methods by which the war could be 
made general, while the passive powers preponderate in force 
and would act in unity, this one alone offers any grounds for 
hope. But this only hope is very scant, for Great Britain is 
loth to become a belligerent in European war and is slow to 
change her policies. With her vast commerce and shipping, she 
dreams of the riches which would come with neutrality when the 
Continent, hostile within, seeks its supplies from without, or of 
the choice of entering late in the conflict to decide its issue, bear- 
ing a small part of the burden and reaping a large part of the 
spoils. She realizes, too, that her daily bread comes over the 
water, that she would starve if its arrival were stopped for even 
a short while, and she sees tlie vast amount of lier property that 
is on the high seas that would be exposed to a maritime enemy. 
She perceives that she has a monopoly already of the markets 
of distant lands, and that her colonial expansion continues to 
overshadow that of all the other nations. She enjoys prosperity 
and foresees its continuance witli peace, and she looks with angry 
eye on any part that threatens to disturb peace where she might 
be involved. She would be loth, very loth, to take the offensive; 
she is slow, very slow, to discontinue her policy of isolation. 
The maxim has become general that she has all to lose by war. 
The maxim has not yet spread that she has all to save by war. 

The fourth best method, the only one remaining, would be the 
formation of a defensive quadruple alliance, effected by Great 
Britain's joining the Triple Alliance without materially modify- 
ing the natiire of the treaty stipulations. 

The forces by land of the two alliances would not largely differ. 
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The slight preponderance, as seen above, would now rest with 
die four allies. On the sea, the Quadruple Alliance now has 
480,439 standard armored tons against 215,952 standard armored 
tons ot tile Dual Alliance, and 471,312 inferior armored tons 
against 245,812 tons. In tlie event o£ war, the fleets of the Dual 
Alliance would be annihilated and the sea-coasts laid bare and 
colonies exposed. France could not dream of permitting such 
a state of affairs, even if she were sure of victory on land. Con- 
sequently, offense from the aggressive alliance would be out of 
tlie question. Even in 1S96-7, at the moment of Great Britain's 
weakness, the Quadruple Alliance would oii'er 509,831 standard 
armored tons against 367,110, and 481,972 inferior armored tons 
against 266,000. England would in all probability come to the 
financial relief of Italy, and with her untold wealth could proba* 
bly maintain a preponderance of force by sea in favor of the 
Quadruple Alliance, while the continental powers strained their 
energies to keep the annies on a par. Peace would be insured 
for many years, and another generation might pass before the 
conflagration came. 

The Dual Alliance, however, would not think of renouncing its 
passions and its schemes of conquest, and a pitiless, relentless 
peace struggle would begin on a scale undreamed of even in this 
day of crushing armaments. There is no doubt that the Quad- 
ruple Alliance could maintain a preponderance for many, many 
years, though in nothing like the present proportion, if all its 
members bent their energies in accord to that eflect. But while 
in France and Russia there is but one national purpose, without 
an opposing voice from man, woman or child, in Germany there 
is a growing socialistic disaffection, in Austria-Hungary there is 
dangerous internal dissension among the heterogeneous popula- 
tion, and Italy is wailing in financial distress. 

The 165,000,000 of souls, united in one purpose in France and 
Russia, are increasing at the mean annual rate of 1.33 per cent., 
the 39,000,000 French at the rate of .32 {the mean for 20 years, 
1871-91), and the 126,000,000 Russians at the rate of 1.64 (the 
mean from 1867 to 1886), while the 160,000,000 souls with dis- 
senting voices in the Quadruple Alliance are increasing at the 
mean annual rate of only .83 per cent., the 50,000,000 Germans 
at the rate of .98 (the mean from 1875 to 1890), the 41,000,000 of 
Austria-Hungary at the rate of .76 (the mean from 1870 to 1890), 
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the 31,000,000 Italians at tlie rate of .62 (the rate in 1881), and 
the 38,000,000 British at the rate of .917 (tlie mean from 1871 to 
1891J. It is evident which alliance would win tlie race in growth 
of armies. 

In sea power Austria-Hungary has not and will not figure. 
Italy is barely holding her own. For new construction her 
appropriation has passed from $6,500,000 for the year 1890-91, 
$5,600,000 for 1891-92, $4,900,000 for 1S92-93, to $4,900,000 in 
1893-94, while it is estimated at $4,900,000 for the current year 
1894-95. Germany, straining every nerve for her armies, is neg- 
lectiitg her navy. Her appropriation for new construction has 
rapidly and steadily decreased from $8,500,000 in 1891-92, $6,- 
900,000 in 1892-93, to $4,600,000 in 1893-94, and it is estimated 
at $3,300,000 for t!ie current year 1894-95. On the other hand, 
both France and Russia are making steady, unparalleled addi- 
tions. The French appropriation for new construction has- 
risen from $11,600,000 in 1890-91, $13,600,000 in 1891-92, $13,- 
600,000 in 1S92-93, to $14,200,000 in 1893-94, and it is estimated 
at $14,800,000 for the current year 1894-95; and the Russian 
appropriation has risen from $7,500,000 in 1890-91, $9,500,000 
in 1891-92, $10,400,000 in 1892-93, to $11,100,000 in 1893-94, and 
is estimated at $11,000,000 for the current year 1894-95. 

The total appropriation of the Triple Alliance (_not taking 
account of Austria-Hungary) for new construction in 1890-91 
was $17,900,000, while that of the Dual Alliance was $19,100,000. 
For the current year the estimates for the Triple Alliance are 
$8,100,000, a falling off since 1890-91 of $9,800,000, and for the 
Dual Alliance they are $25,800,000, an increase since 1890-gi of 
$6,700,000. The excess for the Dual Alliance was $2,200,000 in 
1890-91: to-day it is $17,700,000. 

The British additions have fluctuated by reason of the oscilla- 
tory programmes of construction. The mean annual appropria- 
tion for new construction since 1888-S9 {the year previous to the 
Naval Defense Act) has been $21,700,000. For the current year 
it is estimated at $23,400,000. 

Thus the total appropriation for new construction has been 
somewhat larger for the Quadruple Alliance, though it has been 
on a constant decrease, while that of the Dual Alliance has been 
steadily increasing. Preponderance, though in nothing like the 
present proportion, would no doubt be maintained as long as 
the alliance remained intact. 
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Thus the peace struggle would continue till Italy, for the 
reasons mentioned above, impoverished, if not utterly bankrupt, 
from the burden laid upon her, fearing the approach of the day 
of sharing defeat on land with her allies, threatened and allured 
by the menacing enemy, perceiving the prerogative of her posi- 
tion, withdraws, either to remain a spectator and reap tlie benefits 
of neutrality, or to join the Dual Alliance and share t'le spoils of 
victory. The day Italy withdrew, equilibrium would be broken, 
the balance would drop with a thud to the side of the aggressive 
party. The great war struggle would be at hand, with forlorn 
outlook. 

At first sight this method of postponement might appear to 
offer an opportunity for allowing time to alter the sentiment in 
France, to open the eyes of Frenchmen and cause them to aban- 
don the alliance with Russia, and join their brother nations in 
one united body, to throw out of Europe the universally threat- 
ening Slavic race, and restrict Russian ambition to Asia, to the 
hardy task of supplanting the stagnant races of the East, or of 
forming a barrier between Europe and those hordes that may 
some day become warlike, while in peaceful Europe, where a 
small common standing army could easily defend a single eastern 
frontier, the brotherhood of the higher nations of western civili- 
zation, reasonably adopting universal arbitration, could divert 
the national resources to the universal betterment of the condi- 
tions of life, to regulating the colonization by their own superior 
races of the unoccupied portions of the earth, and to arranging 
for humanely supplanting or exterminating, if it is impossible to 
elevate, the interior races, to regulating, in sum, in the best way, 
the affairs of our planet 

But this dream of Utopia is inconsistent in our world of uni- 
versal struggle, and cannot for a moment be indulged in broad 
daylight by any one acquainted with Frenchmen, nor to any one 
familiar with the domestic, scholastic and military education of 
the French could there be any hope for the coming generation 
which will not have seen the days of 1870-71. Besides, the alli- 
ance with Russia, which, to a spectator, seems so unnatural, is, as 
stated above, a most natural one to Frenchmen, whose shame 
and passion hide ultimate interests by immediate ones. There are 
no doubt moments of calm and reaction in many thoughtful 
French minds, when undefined questionings come as to what lies 
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beyond the glorious vista; as to what real fellowship can exist 
between two types of races, occupying widely different rounds on 
the ladder of civilization; beween two governments, one of free- 
dom and one of despotism; that after all tlie affection displayed 
by Russia, she can care for them only as temporary instruments, 
coolly using their forces, their generosity, their passions for inex- 
orable plans o£ conquest that would in next turn take in without 
hope of resistance their own lovely country, or else might, after 
the overthrow of Great Britain, principally by French fleets, and 
the accession of India, sufficient for temporary expansion, aban- 
don France, with her strong passions and thirsts still unsatisfied, 
and leaving her thus with no rewards except a necessary opening 
for colonization, which is already larger than the requirements of 
the nation, weakened by conflict, to stand again alone against the 
central powers, while she, in her turn, prepared for the great game 
of European conquest, for the time when the dissenting western 
nations should cripple themselves and exhaust their forces in war 
with each other. 

But these undefined misgivings or questionings are stifled and 
would never be uttered for fear of incurring the accusation of a 
want of patriotism, the most reproachful accusation that could be 
made in France. No, the only way to dissolve the Dual Alliance 
is to put Russia to the test of sharing defeat with France. Great 
Britain alone can apply this test 

It seems hard that France can be saved only by defeat This 
great, brave, chivalric nation has suffered for humanity all down 
history. Defeat at the hands of an old enemy, and the renun 
tion of the bright hopes for revenge on the other old enemy, 
would be the severest of all the martyrdoms yet demanded of 
beautiful France; but the price even then would be small if it 
redeemed her, and saved her at the same time that it saved 
Europe from ultimate destruction at the hands of the too powerful 
young giant, standing club in hand, with threatening and deter- 
mined brow, knocking at the door of higher western civilization. 
As seen above, however, there is little hope of this sal\3tion. 
The hope is somewhat greater, though still small, that the fourth 
and least desirable method, the formation of a defensive Quad- 
ruple Alliance, may be realized. As seen above, the policy of 
isolation has been a natural one and is a stubborn one with Great 
Britain, yet the forces will set toward a renunciation as her rela- 
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live weakness becomes more and more evident If the nation 
could be familiarized with the real relative strength of fleets, esti- 
mated rationally by separating standarrl from inferior tonnage, at 
the present moment and during the years to come, there is no 
doubt refuge would be sought in the Triple Alliance, and there 
would even be a glimmer of hope for her taking the immediate 
offensive. 



Thus, in conclusion, in studying the situation and outlook in 
Europe, the dominating fact, towering above all others, is the 
alliance of the two great aggressive nations, France and Russia, 
who count more than half of the entire population that regulates 
European affairs. 

Though French aggresEion is principally from passion, strong, 
natural, inherited, injured, and only partially from ambition for 
expansion, while Russian aggression is almost wholly from ambi- 
tion for expansion and but very slighdy from passion and fanati- 
cism, yet both aggressors aim at the same enemies. The over- 
throw of Great Britain and the conquest of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary would satiate even French passion, while the consequent 
opening up for expansion over central and southeastern Europe, 
over Asia and into Africa, would overflow the banks of even 
Russia's boundless ambition. 

The natural designs of the alliance are stupendous, defying 
almost the imagination itself. Its possibilities are fairly bound- 
less, covering a hemisphere. If fully realized, they will change 
utterly the face of three continents. 

The feature of the alliance which most imposes itself on the 
mind of the observer is the formidable force it musters and the 
amazing rapidity with which this force has recently grovm and 
continues to grow. In the two great factors necessary for great 
armaments, wealth and population, its resources zre fairly inex- 
haustible, France having the wealth and a boundless generosity 
toward Russia, and Russia having; the population. The powers 
of the Triple Alliance, on the other hand, which until recently 
increased their forces apace, have now lagged far behind. From 
1890 to i8g4 the entire standing armies of the three allies have 
been increased by only 71,000 men and the force on the war 
footing by 320,000 men, while the French and Russian standing 
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armies have been increased by 1 39,400 men and the force on the 
war footing by the enormous figure of 1,330,000 men. The 
aggregate appropriations for additions to the naval forces of Ger- 
many and Italy (the small appropriations by Austria are not con- 
sidered), during the last four years, amount to $43,600,000, while 
those for France and Russia amount to $98,200,000. Thus the 
total additions to the land forces have been in the proportion of 
3.75 to I, and the total appropriations for additions to the naval 
forces in the proportion of 2.25 to 1, and each successive year 
has seen the disproportion between the additions become greater. 
The additions to the strength of t!ie Dual Alliance are steadily 
increasing, those of the Triple Alliance are steadily decreasing. 
The maximum strength of the latter has been reached, its 
resources are taxed to their limit The maximum for the former 
is not yet in sight, and as far as can be seen has no hmit. The 
stationary force has now already been passed by the one that con- 
tinues to advance with great strides; each day sees the gap 
between them widen, increases the probability and the disaster of 
defeat. 

Great Britain, during the last four years, has appropriated for 
new naval construction' $87,200,000, $11,000,000 less than the 
Dual Alliance. She intends, no doubt, to maintain a force as far 
as possible equal to that of the two allies combined, but, as 
explained above, the different methods in the shipbuilding pro- 
grammes of the three countries and the coincidences, concerted 
or unconcerted, in the times for laying down new vessels, cause 
the British force to be now at a marked maximum of strength 
and to approach an inevitably low minimum in 1896-7. 

On examining further into the internal condition of the two 
parties the sight becomes alarming. Distressing division exists 
among the passive powers and becomes more distressing each 
day. Great Britain is isolated, and Italy, in financial distress, 
tends strongly toward withdrawing from alliance with Germany 
and Austria- Hungary. Germany is rent internally, and prevented 
from developing her whole strength by disaffection, identified 
more or less with socialistic growth, the outcome to a large extent 
of the burden imposed by a heavy armament where, after victory, 
there is not the offset of active incentive or bitming passion. The 
military bill last summer was a symptom. It required the disso- 
lution of the Reichstag and the use of all the influence of the 
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sovereign over a most loyal nation to procure its passage. Aus- 
tria-Hungary has internally, in the dissensions o£ its heteroge- 
neous and widely diiferent races, all the elements, indications and 
symptoms of dissolution, and Russian influence is undermining 
the loyalty of the Slavic element of the army as of the population.* 
France and Russia are standing closely united before an almost 
hopelessly divided enemy. 

To darken still more the gloom of the horizon, the passive 
powers, dedicated to peace, oppose taking the offensive them- 
selves and will allow the aggressor to choose his own time and 
method of attack. The present is supremely the opportune mo- 
ment for the passive powers; a future time will be for the aggres- 
sors, who are now crying out peace, peace. This cry of peace 
means " Peace till my weapons are sharpened," while the passive 
powers appear blindly to think that it means enduring peace, a 
contradiction to the very nature of the two powers and their alli- 
ance. 

Fate or forethought will have the Franco-Russian strength 
reach its maximum preponderance over British strength previous 
to the expiration of the treaty of the Triple Alliance. Italy will, 
in all probability, have decided not to renew the alliance though 
still being in it, which will prevent the shaking up of the powers 
and the formation of a new natural Triple Alliance, thus depriv- 
ing Great Britain of the chances of having German and Austrian 
aid, while, in all probability, she would, on the verge of disastrous 
war, applying at the eleventh hour, be refused refuge in the 
Triple Alliance. 

After Great Britain's overthrow and Italy's withdrawal follow- 
ing it, Germany and Austria-Hungary would be an easy conquest, 
whether Italy chose to join with the conquerors or not. 



On examining further into the events to follow the fulfillment 
of the aggressors' stupendous designs, whether realized easily as 
just indicated or by one of the other probable ways previously 
discussed, the sittiation takes on an awful aspect 

How would the spoils of three continents be divided by France 
and Russia? 

•Recent reports have it that Austria-Hungary has been induced by argu- 
ments or threats into taking steps tovrards abandoning the alliance with 
Germany, her natural alliance, her only possible hope. 
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The population of France is less than 39,000,000; that o£ Rus- 
sia more than 127,000,000. The French population has been 
increasing; over a lapse of iifteen years (from 1876 to 1891) at the 
mean average annual rate of only .32 per cent.; tlie Russian 
population has been increasing over a lapse of twenty years 
(from 1867 to 1S86) at the mean average annual rate of 1.64 per 
cent The Russian population is thus nearly 3J times as large 
as the French, and is increasing four times as rapidly. (During 
the last fifteen years the rate of increase in France has been on a 
steady decrease; it had fallen from .500 in 1876 to .065 in 1891. 
At the latter rate Russian increase is twenty-three times as great) 

French temperament is and has long been strongly opposed to 
colonization. The Frenchmen who leave France usually return. 
France does not care for large increase of colonial territory, and 
would be content with but a small share of German territory, 
while Russia is steadily expanding at a rate not approached by 
Rome when she was advancing to her conquest of the world. 

For the coming war, passion dominates in the bosom of tlie 
Frenchman, who is looking for revenge; ambition animates the 
Russian, who is looking to extension of Slavic sway. 

Thus it is evident that to Russia would fall the vast territory on 
two if not on three continents. 

If Italy should sit at the feast of victory, which she may do, 
she would be satisfied and well pleased with a comparatively 
meagre morsel of the spoils, a modest part of the territory now 
belongin.Ef to Austria and some territory in Africa. 

After the feast, France and Italy would perceive that they had 
waged the fratricidal war in the interests of a power, then ready, 
inevitably, after a short time, to swallow them also, both at a 
time or singly. 
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To check this sombre, onward rush of events there are no 
means on which much hope can be placed. The great, best 
remedy, the dissolution of the Dual Alliance, does not permit 
hope. This alliance, founded on complete community of imme- 
diate interests, is come to stay, and is growing stronger and more 
indissoluble each day. Only disastrous war, realized or immi- 
nently threatening, can dissolve it. No combination in Europe 
without Great Britain's sea power could threaten or inflict such 
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war. This sea power at the present moment could do so alone, 
but the opportunity is rapidly passing away. There is scarcely 
a shadow of hope that Great Britain will take the offensive; there 
is but the barest hope tliat she will throw her power into the 
Triple Alliance to save herself and it This Alliance itself, from 
the very nature of its exclusively defensive compact, cannot, while 
the Dual Alliance cries peace, take the offensive and insure the 
later joining of the British sea power in the event of adversity. 

Thus tlie entire responsibility rests with Great Britain, and the 
necessity is urgent for her immediate action. Each day sees the 
vessels building in France and Russia nearing completion. Fif- 
teen months hence tlie preponderance of power will have passed 
over to the enemy; the Dual Alliance will be beyond the possi- 
bility of dissolution; the one opportunity for suving herself and 
Europe from the dread consequences of this alliance will have 
passed forever. Each day wil! then bring nearer the day of her 
greatest exposure to a stronger aggressive enemy; each day will 
render less probable her acceptance into the refuge of the Triple 
Alliance; each day will render more inevitable the desertion of 
Italy and her passing over to the enemy. 

If self-sufficiency, or conservatism, or want of enlightenment, 
or of foresight, or lack of decision, or boldness, or all combined, 
cause Great Britain to neglect the call of duty from the crisis in 
her own and in the world's history ; if she fails soon to throw her 
fleets against the enemy, neglecting to choose war while she is 
stronger and while the enemy could be disintegrated, leaving the 
enemy to choose it when he becomes the stronger and indissolu- 
bly united, and if she fails also to adopt the less desirable but 
only other alternative of seeking refuge in tlie Triple Alliance in 
time for acceptance and in time to save Italy, thus leaving the 
road clear for the plans of the great aggressive alliance, then may 
Heaven prepare to come down on earth to work miracles by the 
hands of men, may a host of guardian angels hover close over 
freedom and civilization as they tremble in the lands of their 
birth. 

" LAGUERRE." 
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DISCUSSION. 

Lord Georoe Hamilton.*— a perusal of the pamphlet entltlefl '■ An 
Introduction to the Study ot Coming War "' Is very Interesting to an 
Bngllshman, aa giving the views and doductlona of an outside author- 
ity upon the present and future atreneth of the British Navy relatively 
to that ot France and Russia. The writer has treated the aubject 
entirely from a Btatlstlcal and arithmetical standpoint, arbitrarily di- 
viding ships Into two categories, " Standard armored tonnage " and 
"Inferior armored tonnage." He treats every ton of each class as 
an equal fighting unit and then makes up the totals of these unite. 
On this assumption he draws wholesale conclusions very much to the 
disadvantage of Great Britain. In my judgment, this method of gaug- 
ing the fighting power of a fleet Is fallacious, even If the classifica- 
tion were sound. To take a large number of ships varying In size 
(ram 12,000 to B,0OO tons, and of every conceivable shape, some turret. 
Borne barbette, some high freeboard, some low, some heavily armored 
vertically, others relying on horizontal armor, and to assume that every 
Individual ton of every different ship represents an equal fighting force 
IB a self -evidently erroneous proposition. But the classification oC what 
1b " standard armored tonnage " and what is " inferior " la also faulty. 
If the age of a ahlp Is to be the governing factor as to whether It Is 
" standard tonnage " or " interior tonnage." the age of a ship must 
date from the time she is laid down, and not from the date ot her 
launch. British vessela are built and completed much more rapidly 
than foreign vesaela, and this celerity of construction is as remarlcable 
belore launching aa afterwards. 

A vessel haa merely to remain for a long period on the atocka un- 
launched to become, according to the principle of classification adopted, 
a superior fighting ahlp to one laid down after her but launched be- 
fore her. The method, both of clasalflcatlon and addition, adopted 
operates unfairly so tar as the existing lighting power ot the British 
fleet Is concerned. As regards the future, the conclusions ot the writer 
are baaed on inaccurate Information aa to the condition and progress 
of the big ships building In the difterent dockyards ot Russia, France 
and Qreat Britain. It is assumed that by December, 1S9G, France will 
have added seven big battieshlpa to her fleet— Russia eight. To divide 
these numbers by half Is a more correct estimate ot the probable state 
of the ahlps eighteen months hence from their known condition now. 
Whilst the two navies above mentioned have their additions greatly 
exaggerated, a corresponding depreciation is made ot the reinforce- 
ments of the English navy during the same period. There are now 
10 ships of far larger dimensions than are building In foreign yards. 
In various stages of conatructlon. It Is asstuned that ot these 10 the 
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Renown only will be ready by December. 1896, and the MagTiIfi- 
cent and Majestic by the end of 1897. The estimates presented 
to the House of Commons show that the Magnlflceat and MajeEtlc 
will be completed by July, 1896, and the Renown shortly afterwards. 
It the acceleration of the remaining seven vessels became o( real 
Importance they would, one and all, be completed by the end ot 1897. 
The Idea that Great Britain la In a trap for the next two years Is 
an fUuBlon. 'Whilst critlclalns the general principle advanced In thia 
pamphlet, the contentions entertained In It are very valuable to Naval 
Administrators, ae evincing tile necessity of a continuous and unin- 
terrupted addition year by year to a fleet of those big fighting vessels 
upon whose numbers the supremacy of the sea alone depends 

Captain H. C. Taylor. U. S. N.— It Is not easy to dlscUBS Mr. Hobson'e 
essay In a brief or superflolal manner. 

He 1b very sweeping In his arguments, and they are bo ably sustained 
as to deserve an amount of thought and study scarcely to be looked for 
In any ordinary criticism or discussion. 

Logically Mr. Hobson Is correct; the conditions he lays down are tiiose 
tbat appear to exist In Europe at the present time, and the deductions 
he draws from their existence are accurate. Nor can we say with any 
positlvenesB that his forecast of the future situation may not be con- 
firmed within the next quarter of a century. 

The difficulty with such problems as these, wliich occupy so wide a 
field of thought. Ib that no matter how logical the reasoning may be the 
premises upon which our logic is baaed may themselves be defective, 
and for the reason that with ordinary human dlscernioent we cannot 
recognize all the growing national influences now existing unless they 
have attracted our notice already by visible action and striking effects. 

Among the students of modem history there are some who claim to 
perceive in southeastern Europe a nascent force which promises to be for 
centuries to come a thorn In the side of Muscovite dominion. The 
national spirit now stirring there, unnoticed save by a few, may include 
the states of Servla, Bulgaria, Roumania and the adjacent principalities. 
The nation thus formed would be the natural heir of the Turk In 
Europe and of Austria-Hungary's eastern provinces, and Its extension 
to the north and northwest would, in a measure, depend upon the degree 
of exhaustion of Russia and Austria in the next great European 
struggle. 

This budding state would command the outlet of the Black Sea and 
dominate the Adriatic and Levant. Its youthful vigor would utilize to 
the fullest extent the great military and naval strength of the Balkan 
peninsula, whose strategic qualities have been almost forgotten by the 
decrepit government of the Sultan. The opportunity and signal for Its 
birth would be the outbreak of those mighty conflicts which our essayist 
clearly discerns In the near future. 

This empire of the Balkana, or by whatever name it shall be known in 
history, will be always on the flank of Russia's westerly advance across 
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Kurope. Its etrateglc position will compel her anxious attention la case 
of war. Something more than an army corps niil be needed to contain 
or observe the army of the new state and to mask Its InQuence in the 
theater of war. It must be attacked directly and by RuEsla's principal 
armies, which in so doing must expose their flank to western Europe. 
Its fleet will not be so easy to prepare as its armies, for the nucleus of 
the latter exists already. Its naval strength once developed, however, 
would be exerted from a position of great strategic value in the event of 
H determined contest between the Dual and Triple Alliances. Details 
are purposely avoided, for it is not cialEoed that immediate war would 
find this nationality sufficiently crystalized for action; but should some 
years elapse before the deciding blows are struck its Influence ivill 
probably be felt. Our flrst answer to the essayist's question of what is 
left for the passive powers of EJurope to do against the impending 
onrush of the Gaul and Muscovite would therefore be that England and 
the Triple Alhance should devote their skill In diplomacy to encouraging 
those southeastern states to prepare tor union. Independence and a 
strong army and navy, and to educating them to understand their futura- 
destiny as a factor In European affairs. 

There Is yet another latent force in Europe which, if developed Into 
activity, would exert a powerful InHuence upon the situation as de- 
scribed by Mr. Hobson. This force is Spain, If it shall once awaken from 
its long Bleep. The elements of greatness exist in Spain to-day. The 
national spirit has been at times subdued but never destroyed. Signs of 
Its revival are apparent to those who examine closely. Commerce and 
Industries begin to develop at Barcelona and elsewhere. It has already 
the nucleus of a respectable army and navy and is developing ambitions 
as to Morocco. Should this revival continue and prove to be solidly 
based we should soon have to take into consideration the excellent 
strategic situation of the Iberian peninsula. 

Knowing that Spain is not dead, but only sleeping; recognizing her 
compact and Isolated nationality, we ought always to expect a future 
renewal of her greatness. It Is probable that such a renewal would be 
marked In Its earlier stages by the absorption of Morocco, the strength- 
ening of her posts In the Balearic Islands and by a rapid increase of 
army and fleet. We can easily Imagine in such a. contingency how 
strong would be the influence at sea of this reviving power In the west- 
em Mediterranean, and how haaariJous it would be for French armies to 
undertake distant campaigns against the Triple Alliance while hostila 
Spanish columns awaited in the passes of the Pyrenees the signal to 
advance upon Bordeaux and Toulouse. 

In further reply, therefore, to Mr. Hobson's inquiry as to what the 
pas^sive powers can do, I suggest that they can encourage Spain to 
absorb Morocco and to strengthen her military and naval force. Eng- 
land can assist her flnancea, now much Involved, and her industrial de- 
velopment. 

Spain can In fact be put upon her feet by the passive powers and her 
developed strength and exceptional strategic position would weigh too 
heavily in the scale to be disregarded by any combination. 
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Spain then can be made very quickly a powerful cloff upon the wheels 
or the Dual Alliance, while with longer time (or naval preparation the 
Balkan empire or republic might become an almost Impassable obstacle 
in the path. 

These BuggestlonB are not put forward to controvert Mr. Hobson'B 
arguments, but to Introduce other elements In the discussion which per- 
haps have a place there and which may modify somewhat the conditions 
of hlB problem. 

It Is doubtful 1( In any caae events would move as rapidly aa the 
eaaaylat beilevee. It takes much time to overcome the spirit o£ nation- 
ality, even after a nation IB subdued and overrun. If the years In the 
«FEay were decades and decades were centuries It would seem to some 
members of the Institute a, reasonable forecast; for when we think of 
the past history of these countries and note how Irresistibly the waves 
-of Eastern nations have moved westward across Europe until their force 
has been spent. It Is natural to believe that in the future this phenome- 
non may be repeated. 

Commander C. F. Gooduich. U. S- N —The writer has given, to help us. 
in speaking of the elements of naval force, some definitions which will 
doubtless meet with general acceptation, tor they express tersely what 
would ordinarily require long verbal circumlocutions. His standard and 
inferior arTnored ton are Indeed welcome terms. I could wish that he 
had suggested a similar happy measure for qualily of armored tonnage. 
This is implied, but not bo clearly stated as It must have been In his 

I think this essay an Ingenious speculation in Ehiropaan poUtioB, 
although 1 am unable to accept its postulates or Its conclusions. There 
is. so far as I know, no evidence of a wave of Slavonic Invasion sweep- 
ing westward as argued. Indeed, the late Czar will be longest and best 
remembered for his steady end successful determination to preserve 
peace at all hazards. His successor's policy is not likely to be greatly 
different, for his attention will be largely compelled to internal ques- 



The writer's apprehension of Immediate war seems to he based on 
Russian desire for territorial aggrandizement, aided by French thirst 
tOT revenge. It is not improbable that cool heads in Russia have not 
yet forgotten how difficult and relatively fruitless was the war with 
Turkey In 1878. There Is nothing In the history of that campaign to 
show the possibility of equipping and putting Into the field a tithe of 
the total available force now home on Russian paper. It Is but fair to 
subject all similar estimates to equivalent reductions, leaving, of course, 
the relative numbers about as stated. The absolute numbers I am not 
In a position to verify, nor Is their truth, which is not questioned, essen- 
tial to the main contention. 

That Russia covets Constantinople, and that she will eventually obtain 
It, is doubtless correct. But this Indicates a specific, not a general, 
scheme of expansion. The same holds good for the eastern outlet which 
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other two; nor does It, at any 
against the lar^e and well trained forci 
Indian troops. Peraonally I have nevi 
and felt by many Eng-Ushmen oa that 
Afghans will secure an efficient buffer 
while a glance at any good map will make clear the slight hope of vic- 
torious advance toward Peahawur from the northwest. 

Egypt is not to be taken from England's grasp by any army however 
strong until her command of the aea la destroyed. Now naval warfare 
Is not entirely a question of numerical contrast. Lord Nelson was 
always willing to fleht the French even when, they were slightly superior 
in jium1)ers. And be was right, as the battles of St. Vincent, Aboukir 
and Trafalgar testify. There can be no doubt In the minds of disinter- 
ested critics that the sea habit of the English will always give them a, 
decided advantage over the French, with tonnage, armor and gtma 
equal. We can readily compare numbers, but to evaluate morale la no 
light matter. The persistent keeping of the sea, the constant, never- 
oeaalng drilling and raanceuvrlng of squadrons have fitted the English 
to enter into their next naval war with a, confidence born o£ practical 
familiarity with their weapons. 

It is stated that in 1E96-T tht 
tonnage, 1.21 ton to England's 
Prance and Russia would 
fleets, this proportion should occasion nc 
men, who have fought and won against 
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of the great possibility of defeat, even when somewhat numerically 
superior to England, and that they will be alow to risk a naval cam- 
paign on an equation where two and two do not necessarily make four. 

One matter is omitted from this very thoughtful essay which appears 
to me vital. Of course, such nunibera aa 1,416,000 to S56,400, to be followed 
by a total of e,6S0,0O0 to 4,380,000, are not to be taken nu pled de la lettre, 
but rather as indicating a rough proportion between what will, con- 
fessedly, be huge and opposing masses; but, after the most liberal allow- 
ance made for exaggeration In these estimates, there will remain armies 
of a magnitude almost inconceivable. The question at once arises, how 
and by whom shall these armies be supported and supplied? The days 
of living off invaded country have passed away, and so money for these 
suggested enterprises must be found.' Prance might raise enough for 
her own needs by national subscription, although the Interest charge in 
her annual budget is already appalling in size, and national schemes 
are less popular than before the days of Panama. But Russia la poor 
and must go to the Jews. Will they advance the requisite cash? Herein 
opinions may properly differ. Mine is that such a request would meet 
with a llrm and final refusal. 

It appears to me that the existence of a RuBslan wish 
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Europe first and the rest of the Eastern hemisphere afterwards ia 
stated rather than proved. ^Flthout the absolute certainty of Russian 
co-operation Prance will sigh In vain for revanche, Alsace and Ijorralne, 
and probably our cousins across the water, while keeping a care- 
ful eye on the weather, can, for a time yet, sleep peacefully, undisturbed 
by dreams of universal war. and this notwithstanding- the hatred of the 
Frenchman tor the Englishman— far greater than that he bears towards 
the German— and notwlthatandinir, too, the menace to peace In the com- 
plications Illcely to spring out of the SimonoBekl Treaty. 



L 



Mr. W. Laird Clowes, —With respect to the interestlnB paper of Mr. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson I should like to Bay that the author appears 
to take a far too pessimistic view of the situation In Europe. It Is true 
that everything points to the probability that sooner or later the 
Triple AJllance must break up, and that we shall witness alliance and 
co-operation between those fellow-Latins and natural allies. France and 
Italy; but, on the other hand, I cannot admit that the onnatural pact 
between France and Russia is likely to continue. The fate eventually 
reserved for Russia seems to be Isolation, in Europe at all events. Nor 
does the writer take a sufficiently rosy survey of the progress of the 
British naval preparations. He says that the Magnificent and Majestic, 
for example, cannot be hoped for before the end of 1887. I hope that we 
shall see both of them in commission before the end of the present year, 
and that the Renown and at least one ot the still newer battle-ahipa 
will be ready next year. At the same time I grant that we are not 
going ahead as fast as conal derations of prudence should dictate, and 
that unless we accelerate our rate of progress we stand In danger of 
sooner or later falling out of the race with the Dual Alliance. Tet, 
believe me, we shall put on the necessary spurt in time. We are not 
situated as you, our cousins, are. We have no large Inland territories 
which can only with the greatest difficulty be Induced to realize the 
value and Importance of a strong navy. All our population Is quite 
solid upon that one question if upon no other. We do care for that 
point; but I don't think that we care much for the European situation, 
save so tar as it may directly affect or threaten our Immediate Interests. 
Nor do we, I think, dream of European alliances. There Is only one 
alliance, a strictly ant! -aggressive one, that would be really popular 
here, and that Is an alliance. In the Interests of general trade and peace, 
of the whole Anglo-Bason race. Mr. Hobaon does not touch upon such 
a consideration as a possible factor In the moulding of tlie world's 
future. It la nevertheless a consideration which is forcing Itself before 
the attention of thoughtful men on both aides ot the Atlantic. The 
man who, on your side, hasn't traveled fifty mllea outside Hugglnavllle, 
who on our side hasn't traveled fifty miles outside Little 
jron't Uaten to a suggestion of such a consummation: but 
not the gentlemen who direct affairs, thank God! Every 
n who spends a few months occasionally with his hoapltable 
iouslns, and, I hope and believe, every American who either 
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cornea here or who travels b, bit about the world and takes Intelligent 
notice of what bis race and ours has done and Is doing, sees whither the 
comrooQ Interests are drifting. You bave cut loose from the borne 
strings, and certainly no one here blamea you tor having done so; yet, 
although you bave cut loose, you have the same ancestry and the aame 
blood, and may heaven give you one day a part in the common Inheri- 
tance, in defense of which I look to see all our kia ere I die stand 
together. Surely we can both observe and cherish our national allegi- 
ance without forgetting, in the stress of honorable rivalry, that we owe 
some racial allegiance as well. If only every Briton could see the 
United States, and every American could see the British Empire, the 
petty and passing Jealousies of the two great branches of the family 
would be quickly swallowed up in a, desire for co-operation and mutual 
help and la generous pride In the family prosperity. 

Lieutenant C. N. Atwater, U. S. N —To those interested in the study 
of tbe world's politics from a military standpoint the vigorous and novel 
views set forth by the essayist are worthy of attention. Probably few 
officers will entirely agree with these views. It is safe to say that & 
majority will find that they are extreme. But a debt of gratitude is 
due the essayist for opening up, as a new subiect of discussion for the 
Institute, the treatment, from a naval standpoint, of international poli- 
tics. While articles of a character similar to this one atiound in the 
British reviews, they are conspicuously absent from periodicals on this 
side of the Atlantic, and In breaking ground In what is for us a new 
Held the essayist turns a furrow both broad and deep. It would seem to 
be a duty for the handful of comtfalssloned officers of our army and 
navy— thirty-flve hundred of the seventy millions of our population— to 
discuss and to keep diacuaaing: the war politics of the world. They are 
the nation's only trained technical students In military matters, and 
when questions vast enough to Involve the welfare of the whole civi- 
lized world are at stake they should have opinions as to what the poEN 
Bible results may be. 

The essayist refers to the rare opportunity the coming war will offer 
the United States to take her place among the world's carriers and 
attract wealth to herself instead of paying heavily to get her goods to 
foreign markets. Then, indeed, will she " be in a position to begin 
immediately on her ultimate naval policy ... if she has sufficient power 
afloat during the war to enforce reapect for her rights as a neutraL" 
But is she likely to have such power when It is needed? Is she not more 
likely, It things move aa usual, to be ready to get into difficulties at the 
moment when a decisive stand, backed by force, would secure her free- 
dom to reap whatever benefits an armed neutrality might confer? 
Weakneas may even force her to take part as a combatant In the 
struggle, tor her children are not patient when put upon. Aa a foreign 
writer has recently said, " The Americans are known to act regardless 
ot consequences." Admitting that the affairs of Europe are In a des- 
perate condition, that condition may mean more of danger tlian of 
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profit for ua. We are not ready for war. We are rich and relatively 
defecHelesa. Why may not the Qverbiirdened Continent, laylnB aside 
its diHerences, create a diversion by attacking and deapolling ua? We, 
like our i^uropean neighbors, are controlled by interest, and our inter- 
eata olaah with thelra to our betterment. They certainly do not lova 
us enough to fight tor us, and that some of them would enjoy seeing us 
humbled there can be but little doubt. The United States alone among- 
the great nations can aCTora. to conalder military power aa o£ secondary 
importance, but even she cannot aafely assume that she may not be 
forced to fight. With her millions of aggreasively patriotic citizens 
ready to cry war with a sure voice whenever there la a show of provoca- 
tion, ahe should reflect, when she interferes in the affairs of the nations, 
whether her forty thousand soldiers and sailors are strong enough to 
enforce her demands and ensure her safety. It she cannot be content 
to stand modestly back from the front rank of the powera, she should 
lose no time In preparing for war by atrengthenlng her fleet and the 
defenses of her waterways and coast cities. 

The essayist has quite a startling array of figures marshaled In sup- 
port of his vlewa as to what may happen abroad, but It is questionable 
If the preponderance of the fleet of the Dual Alliance will be aa great in 
JS96 aa It is made to appear on paper. The value of other than battle- 
ships la not sufficiently eraphaslaed, while auch other factors aa fortified 
coaling stations, torpedo fleets, merchant tonnage, the supply of trained 
seamen and the possession of great wealth are either not dwelt upon or 
not mentioned. If, indeed, Great Britain hesitates to ensure her sea 
power by spending upon It a larger proportion of her enormous wealth, 
at the same time that the Dual Alliance continues to advance In fleet 
building, it may be foreseen that she runs a risk of losing her sea power 
somewhere In the twentieth century; but that she will neglect to provide 
against the danger does not seem very probable. Those who have been 
ijxpecting the outbreak of the "Imminent" European war ever since 
Russia and Turkey came to blows over the Eastern Question have UttlB 
faith in predictions as to when It will begin, what will cause It, or what 
sides will be taken by the nations concerned. 

It seems to me that the essayist has allowed himself to make a hug- 
bear of the Slavonic race. He Is so earnest that he occupies the ground 
of those English Rusaophobes who find it necessary to alarm their 
countrymen In order to secure money for the defense of the empire, and 
he goes even farther than they do, for where they see menaced a alngla 
nation, and that their own, he regards the whole civilization of western 
Europe aa In danger. He seems to see issuing from Ruaala's vast terri- 
tory barbaric hordes, like unto those of Attlla or Tlmour, which must 
Inevitably flow over Europe to the destruction of the liberties, arts and 
sciencee which go to make up our civilization. But modern Russia is 
not really a spectre before whose unmeasured and superhuman power 
the West need tremble. Her barbarlam Is rapidly giving way to the 
western civilization she la supposed to threaten, and If she changes the 
present political boundaries of Elurope It will not be to lay waste the 
nations with fire and sword. 
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Ab lookere-on we Americans have neither bitter animosity nor over- 
heated affection for any outside nation. As the essayist points out, 
interest rather than sentiment controls modem policy. Among our 
naval officers Russia will tind her champions as against BnglaDd, France 
as ag-alnst Germany, and the reverse la equally true. Individual oflloers 
may prefer one nation to another, btlt as a class we champion no power 
but our own. 



AMt. Naval Canntructor Hobsoh.— The paper above was prepared 
In the Bpringr and early summer of 'M. Since then an Intemattonal 
event of the first magnitude has taken place; a war has been entered 
Into, prosecuted and concluded. 

History presents few cases of war — the K^avest phenomenon that tahea 
place on our planet — where the consequences promised to be more srave, 
more far-reaching. Apart from the vast economic, Boclologlcal and 
ethnical vistas opened up, In which speculation loses itself, the polit- 
ical situation and outlook In Europe have been profoundly Influenced. 
A power has been added to the list of Russia's enemies, which acts 
with tremendous leverage on Europe. 

Japan Uae finally closed the war under such circumstances that no 
fact la so universally recosnlzed as the approach of an Inevitable 
strugg'le with Russia; on this fact the eye of the nation Is centered, 
and with It In view, the national policy will be shaped and the national 
resources piled. 

Moreover, a strong fleet, being the first essential, will be the Qrst 
aim of the policy. This fact Is of capital Importance to Europe, whose 
Immediate destiny hangs over the sea, wrapt about by the British fieets; 
for henceforth Russia must maintain In the Pacific a squadron superior 
to the entire Japanese fleets. 

Whether the additional vessels are furnished by Russia alone or by 
Russia and her allies together, the result Is the same, they are so 
many vesaels diverted from Europe, wholly lost to the posalbiUty of 
action in European waters, where the great engagements are to t&ke 

The Chinese and Japanese fleets, now combined under the Japanese 
flag, will retain In the Paclflc all the Russian and French vesaels sent 
as reinforcements during the war; and during the accomplishment of 
the extensive programme of construction entered on by Japan, as each 
new vessel hoists the Japanese flag, an equivalent must weigh anchor 
from Cronstadt, Brest or Toulon and bid farewell to Europe. 

This loss has cut down seriously the possible preponderance of the 
available fleets of the Dual Alliance over those of Great Britain, and 
after a few years, when the English and Japanese harvests, now sown, 
are reaped, it will be practically ImpoHsible for the fleets of the Dual 
Alliance In Europe to maintain an equality with those of Great Britain. 

The war has thus prodtfced an effect equivalent to the addition of a 
new fleet to the British fleets, and the addition of a new nation witb 
vast and willing resources to the British nation in the effort to create 
and maintain a naval superiority over the Dual Alliance. 
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Ab a consolation for the universal reKret felt when European influ- 
ence caused Japan to recede from her conqueatB oniy to clear the way 
for Russia, It should be borne In mind that the renunciation of con- 
tinental territory and restriction to water-locked pOHseaslons will throw 
Japan's aaplratlona more toward naval affairs. The foundations are 
laid for a great naval power, which will be the greater tor not having 
continental possession a to divide the national mind and national treaa- 
ury. In consequence, the bulk of the war indemnity and ot the price 
paid for the renunciation of territory, and the bulk of future appropri- 
ations, will flow to the creation of a new navy, aa did the war Indem- 
nity from Prance to the creation of a new German army. 

This result la far more advantageous to Europe. It Is better for the 
present that Japan's resources ahould flow to naval power to call away 
Huaalan veasela than that they should flow to military power to divert 
Russian troops from Europe. 

Those who were Inclined to criticise the British non-interference In 
behalf of Japan will come to recogiilze that no break has been made 
In the wise counsel that has steadily guided British foreign policy. 

Thus, In Bura, the war In the East, the rlae ot Japan, has come at 
an opportune time to enter a lever under the scales ot political Europe, 
to sustain them from toppling under the weight of the great aggres- 
sive alliance. 

In order to enter with a preponderance of atrength Into the struggle 
for the first great object of their ambition, the overthrow of the British 
empire, France and Russia must now look to the result of their over- 
tures to Italy, whose bond with the Triple Alliance will aoon be loosed. 
If Great Britain, through the peculiar, substantial Inducementa that 
she could make with her wealth and her fieets, can secure and guar- 
antee Italy's neutrality, or, if she enters an alliance with her, Europe 
will be guaranteed against Russian victory, and, as will be seen below, 
since Rusala has more Interest in waiting than in engaging In uncer- 
tain war, a new guarantee of peace would be given and impatient 
France would be doomed to longer waiting. 

The creation of a naval power in the Bast, dedicated to enmity to 
Russia, has come to the rescue of Europe. The rise of Japan as a 
rival and aspiring power will call a larger share of Russian attention 
to Asia, where lies the great field of her legitimate ambition. 

Russia has been held up to the gaze of the world, and the chances 
are somewhat better that all the nations may come to realize that she 
Is the universal enemy. Such a realization might throw Russia into 
Asia, save Burope, and set our planet right again, leaving the great 
struggle of the races to be fought under fair conditions, which would 
end In the elevation or else In the extermination of the tower. 



The criticisms in tbe Interesting and valuable dlBcusslons above are 
of two kinds: technical, relating to the estimates of naval atrength; and 
general, relating to what may t>e termed the Russian question. The 
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first talcee issue with tbe method employed for detennlnine- naval 
■trenKth, and challenges the results; the second doubts the edstenoe 
of a Slavic wave, or doubts the seriousness of the question, or sees 
the possibility of the growth of new modifying factors. Other criti- 
dsins are parts of or attach themselves to these. 

A navy or a fleet, being made up. being the resultant of the com- 
bination of a number of vessels, any process that deals with the quali- 
ties of a fleet or navy must be a numerical process. The strength of 
a fleet or navy Is derived from the strengths of the Individual vessels. 
Though the strength attributable to any vessel will vary with the 
combination of vessels, the strength of the combination Is essentially 
distributed among the Individual vessels, a loss of any one oE whlcb 
must entail a certain lois to the combination. The strength of a 
fleet or navy being thus esaentlally the aggregate of the quotas of 
strength of the Individual vessels, any process or method for deter- 
mining the strength of a fleet or navy must be essentially arlthmetlcaL 

The value of any element for prosecuting war Ilea In Its capacity 
for Inflicting Injury- The measure of the value of a fleet or navy Is 
Its power to inflict injury. The power to inflict Injury will depend 
on what may be termed the innate power of the agent and on the op- 
portunity for tbe exercise or use of this power. This opporttmlty de- 
pends on the strategic conditions or circumstances resulting from three 
kinds of elements, from what may be termed the Innate strategic ele- 
ments, depending upon the relative innate powers, from what may be 
termed the natural strategic elements Imposed by the necessary posi- 
tions of advantage or disadvantage, and from what may be termed 
the human strategic elements. The human elements of strategy can 
never be determined beforehand, and even where previous experience 
or record gives grounds (or presumptiona, these should not enter Into 
estimates similar to those proposed. The natural elements of strategy 
will have a profound Influence in determining the results of the pos- 
sible and probable sea struggles o( tbe nations of Europe, and shoulcl 
be separately and specially considered in drawing ultimate conclusions. 
For the purposes of the paper and for the present purpose, the natural 
and human elements of strategy are eliminated by the assumption of 
equality, so that, whether It is a question of individual vessels, of 
fleets, or of navies, the second factor for determining the value or 
strength, the opportunity to use Innate power, Is assumed to depend 
only on innate powers themselves. Thus restricted, the problem of the 
estimation of naval strength resolves Itself into two parts, the evalua- 
tion of Innate power, and the opportunity of advantage or occasion of 
disadvantage resulting from the relative powers in the case In question. 

The innate power of a vessel la composed of two elements, the power 
of her weapons, and her ability or power to use them. Moreover, these 
two elements enter as factors; either of them would be useless without 
the other. The final exponents of the two, however, are not the same, 
for the element of offense. In Its silencing effect on tbe weapons of tbe 
enemy, enters as a part of the element of defense, and Its flnal ex- 
ponent will in consequence be greater. 
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Let a rapid mental procees make a rough evaluation of the two 
elements or factors, offensive power and defensive power, for a typical 
vessel of each of the recent types, aBsumlng, as this does, that the 
vessels are within their radii of action; let the factors be held up apart, 
though with the multiplication sign between them, with unity as the 
exponent of each factor, If the Imagination fi&da it difficult to picture 
an exponent greater than unity for offensive power, and let the pro- 
ducts stand opposite. Examine the column of products. Passing down 
from the battleship to the coast-defense the difference is moderate, but 
from the coast-defense vessel to the armored cruiser the difference Is 
enormous; the armored cruiser and the very large protected cruiser 
peculiar to the British navy do not differ largely, but between them 
and the ordinary cruiser there Is another enormous gap; passing down 
through the cruisers to the gunboats and torpedo vessels and torpedo 
boats, the difference continues more or leaa regularly. 

What do the two gaps In the column indicate? They indicate that 
the vessels on ditterent sides are so different in power or force that 
a necessary assumption of equality In the human element of strategy 
win forbid them engaging each other, except where the conditions are 
such as to force the weaker. Moreover, this gap cannot be spanned 
by superior numbers. A vessel on the higher side engaging any num- 
ber on the tower will always possess that strategic advantage of in- 
flicting more injury than she suiters. 

If the columns are divided by the tonnage of the vessels in each 
case, these gaps will be found to be even wider. There wiU be this 
difference, however, the very large British protected cruiser will paas 
over to the lower side of the gap. It Is only by virtue of her great 
size that she can enter the list of the French armored cruisers of 
less than half her tonnage. If tonnage Is the basis, she must go over 
to the ordinary cruiser side or else enter the other side with a heavy 
coefflclont of reduction. Another noticeable fact is that now the ar- 
mored gunboat rises up out of its rank and can be admitted even 
across the lower gap. 

Take now the types of vessels of previous decades. The battleships 
and coast-defense vessels produce products that lie between the two 
gaps. The cruisers ail drop well down below the lower gap. 

Thus (or all types of vessels, strategy has put up two essential bar- 
riers that classification for estimates cannot cross, one that shuts off 
unarmored tonnage, and one that divides armored tonnage into two 
parts. When control of the sea la the object of naval engagements, 
and where both sides possess considerable quantities above the upper 
gap, the rOle of the vessels below the lower gap must be considered 
as only auxiliary. These being the conditions of the coming engage- 
ments, it may be assumed, as stated in the paper, that unarmored 
vessels will not enter aa deciding factors. B^tfther, the upper strategic 
gap across the middle of armored tonnage indicates that vessels on 
the lower or Inferior aide will not engag-e voluntarily those on the 
upper Bide. It Indicates that the first engagements will be between 
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I eDKagementB between 
1 the upper Bide as may 



veeaels on the upper side, and the aubaequeii 
vesBelB OD the lower side and what veaiielB c 
have Hurvlved the first enBagements. 

Thus the clasHlflcation used In the paper, which eliminates unarmored 
vessels and then divides armored vessels into standard and Inferior 
armored vesselH, according to fitness to figure In the flrat series of en- 
gagements or only In the subsequent aeries, this classification which 
In the discussion Is spoken of as " faulty," is the one made by pssen- 
tlal strategy, the only rational classification possible which can give 
an Idea of what forces can be thrown Into the successive engagements 
or what the actual naval strength of a nation is. 

The classification being made, the next step In the determination of 
naval strength consists In the estimation of the power or force which the 
nBition In question possesses In each of the three divisions, using these 
three kinds oC power In making all comparisons and drawing all con- 
clusions. In making such an estimate, the only plausible basis is that 
of tonnage, affected by a coefficient or factor of efficiency, furnishlner 
the two factors quantity and quality. Any descriptive metilod What- 
soever will be found laborious, lacking In comprehensiveness oC appli- 
cation, and altogether Inadequate. All the features of a vessel may be 
classified as elements of offense or elements of defense. Any one or 
any number ot one or the other or both of these kinds of elements 
taken as a basis will be found utterly Inadmissible on the slightest ex- 
amination. The features of vesseis classed together are too varied to 
admit of any descriptive method whatsoever. The varying' features cited 
In the discussion criticising the method of using tonnage show that the 
method of tonnage Is the only plausible method. Since It was neces- 
sary to estimate the naval strengths, It may be Interesting to know 
what other method may have been In the mind or could have been 
suggested by the author of the discussion In question. 

The tonnage furnishing directly the factor of quantity, It remains 
to determine the factors of quality. There are two methods, which 
may be called the exact method and the approximate method. The 
esact method consists In the following parts: (1) The determination of 
the elements of offense and the elements of defense and the relative 
weight or value of each element and the nature of Its relation to the 
whole. (S) The establishment of a standard In each division of the 
classification for each of the elements of offense and defense. (3) The 
determination tor each vessel of sub-partial coefiiclents representlnff 
the degree or value of Its various elements of offense and of Its various 
elements of defense as compared with the standard elements. (1) To 
derive partial coefficients, one a coefficient of offense, and the other a 
Qoefficlent of defense, by treating the sub-partial coefUclentE ot oflenBe 
and those of defense found In (3) by the values or weights found 
In (1) In accordance with their relation to the whole. (5) To derive 
the coefficient of reduction for the vessel by taking the simple product 
of the two partial coefficients, the coefficient of offense and the ooefB- 
dent of defense. This coefficient ot reduction will represent the g«oUtV\ 
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the eguivatent tanftage, the quantity sought, win be the product of 
the actual tonnage by Che coefQcient of reduction. The aum of the 
equivalent tonnage for all the veaeels of the nation In the division will 
represent the naval strength of the nation in that division. The di- 
visions of the classlQcatlon represent adaptability for the various kinds 
of engagements, and the results arrived at furnish all the elements 
needed for a comparison. 

Moreover, a coelllclent of reduction can be establiahed tor passing 
from one division to another, and the strength of the entire navy can 
be expressed in a single quantity In any of the divisions, expressing the 
nation's entire force available for any kind of engagements, engage- 
ments against unarmored tonnage, against inferior armored tonnage, 
or against standard armored tonnage. It could further be used to 
transfer one or more vessels from one division to the other, and would 
show the result or advantage of detailing It or them to perform one 
or the other duty. It would give an Insight Into the advantage of 
different combinations of vessels in a fleet, of the value under various 
conditions of a fleet of heterogeneous vessels, of the advisability of hav- 
ing any vessel or number of vessels detached or withdrawn In any en- 
gagement or during any portion of an engagement. Further applica- 
tions need not be pointed out; they win be contained in a subsequent 
paper devoted to the exact or absolute method outlined. 

In the approximate method the analysis of the features of the ves- 
sels is avoided by assuming that these features, reflecting the con- 
dition of progress of the time when they were produced, will have 
their general quality defined by this condition, and the method con- 
sists in finding the mean date of the tonnage of each division. In 
comparisons this method requires that cognizance should be taken 
of the relative degree of progress In each country at the time ot the 
mean date, and of the degree o£ improvement which the interval be- 
tween dates at the time would Indicate. To make the results more 
accurate, general cognizance can be taken ot the prominent features 
ot design or construction Influencing quality, which differ in the conn- 
tries compared. For the purposes of the paper, it was sufliciently ac- 
curate to eliminate unarmored tonnage as not Influencing primarily 
the result of the engagements for control of the sea. and to draw the 
line between standard and unarmored tonnage by judgment between 
the vessels considered fit and unfit to enter the first series of engage- 
ments. In placing this line, the vessels on both sides were analyzed 
Bummarlly as to their elemenld of offense and defense and the decision 
made accordingly. Though to Indicate In a few words the general 
character ot the limiting veaaels, reference was made to their date, 
It was not this date that determined the decision. It is not age, as 
erroneously concluded in the discussion, but fitnrss that determines 
whether by this method a vessel should be entered on one side or 
on the other ot the dividing line. An armored cruiser Just launched 
cannot enter the class of standard armored tonnage, though a battle- 
ship launched ten years ago can. Age Is used In arriving at rough 
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conoluBloDB as to quality, but haa no Influence, eioept In bo far as It 
Influences fltness, in determining the class or division to which a vessel 
1b asBlgned. In the flrat method, the principle of which 1b preclBely 
the same, no uee whatever ie made of age. 

It should be pointed out that tn this approximate method the age 
of a vessel does virtually act as a eoefllclent of reduction, and that In 
fact every ton of every ship does not receive equal weight, as supposed 
In the discussion, for the age of each veHset, asBumed to be an index 
of its quality, haa its due proportional Influence In determining the Bge 
of the whole, which Is talcen as the Indei of the quality ot the whole. 

As to the choice of the date to be assigned as the date ot birth of 
a vessel from which to reckon her age. It should be borne In mind that 
the object sought is quality, and that the age should transport the 
mind to the date whose degree ot progreES la reflected or embodied in 
the vessel. Though the design ot a veBsel may not be changed during' 
the course ot her construction, though weights and dimensions may re- 
main unaltered, the quality of the material, a quality ranking next 
to design In importance, changes during practically the whole course 
of construction. This is particularly Important In the case of armor. 
Radical changes may have taken place In the quality of armor turned 
out when the vessel is laid down and the quality turned out when the 
armor Is put on. 

In consequence, of the three dates In the growth of a vessel, the 
date of laying down, the date of launch, and the date of completion,. 
the middle date, the one employed in the paper, and not the flrst date, 
as advanced in the dlseuaslon. Is the date whose degree ot progress 
Is more nearly embodied In the vessel, and which tn consequence should 
be selected as the Index ot quality. 

In the case of the two fleets. British and French, it should be pointed: 
out that in Kngland tew changes. If any, are made In design, even 
in details, during the course of construction, which Is rapid, while In 
France changes of a serious character are constantly made, such, for 
instance, as the moving of the torpedo tubes from above to positions, 
below the water line, or even In the distribution of armor, modlflcatlons 
of the splinter deck, changes that have been recently made In con- 
sequence of the development of the rapid-fire gun and the use of high 
explosives for bursting charges, and the use of steel shell containing 
large charges of powder. Thus in France, where the construction Is 
long, due in part to the changes referred to, changes which add to- 
quality, an advantage which has been accepted to counterbalance In 
part the disadvantage of delay, the real date ot a vessel Is much farther 
from the date of laying down than In England; and, further, for the 
same reason, to use the date ot launch for determining the age of a 
vessel In both cases Is a discrimination to the disadvantage of Pranc& 
Instead ot a discrimination to the disadvantage of Great Britain, as ad- 
vanced in the dlacuBBlon. 

It should be pointed out, also, that in the case ot the British vessela 
Ot large tonnage it will be found on examination by a rough applica- 
tion of the exact method that the powers of offense and of defense are 
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with their tonnag'e as they are in the case with 
contemporary French vesselH. A greater quantity of coal adds but lit- 
tle to lncrea.He military auperiorlty when the enemy has all the coal 
needed. It will be found on analysis that the battles hip a of the 
Royal Sovereign class outmatch very little lor offense and defense the 
contemporary French battleships of more than two thousand tons lese 
displacement, and, in consequence, the simple addition of tonnage is 
a discrimination to the disadvantage of France instead of the disad- 
vantage of Great Britain, as advanced In the discussion. 

It Is not the author's intention to raise the question of the compar- 
ative value or worth of French and English construction, but the 
question of discrimination being up, be considers that In addition to 
the discriminations pointed out as disadvantageous to Prance, there 
Is another of not less importance in the assumption that design in 
the two countries has been on an equality ot advancement or progress. 
Not to mention such points as the perfection and adoption of water 
tubulous boilers, many years old In France but comparatively new In 
England, It will suffice to point out simply the lapse oC several years 
that has Intervened between the time of appreciation in the designs 
ot the two countries of the necessity of the distribution of armor with. 
a view to protection against projectiles carrying high exploBlvea, and 
semi-armor-piercIng shell with heavy powder charges, difEerenoea as 
indicated in France In the Increase of area covered by light side armor. 
In the protection of medium caliber guns and the development of the 
splinter deck. 

Thus, In sum, the method and classification employed in the paper 
for the estimation of naval strength, criticised In the discussion, are 
founded on and flow out of essential innate strategy. Though all of the 
intermediate elements that must necessarily be incident to an estima- 
tion of such a nature aa that of naval strength are tree and open 
to Individual opinion or judgment, though the parts and details may 
vary, the author believes the method to be final, and combined with a 
separate consideration of natural strategy and mental estimate of 
human strategy, to be comprehensive and unassailable. 

In the case of the approximate method, used for the purposes of the 
paper, the result instead of discriminating against Great Britain, as 
advanced In the discussion, dlacrlmlnateH incidentally against France. 

For the comparison of the future naval forces. It will suffice to men- 
tion that the new vessels causing the changes are all enumerated, 
and that the dates set for their completion were derived a year ago 
in each case by conservative estimates based on the stages of advance- 
ment and taking due account of the time required for building In the 
different countries. If these times have changed or do change, they 
will modify only to that extent the result. 

It should be borne In mind that In England, where of recent years- 
rapidity of construction has taken the form of strong rivalry between 
t yards, the terms date of laying down, date of completion 
I what they do In France. For instance, in England at 
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the date of layliiK down materia.!, prosress has been made in the 
preparation of material, which would correHpond lo a date eome time 
later In France. In the cose of the Magnificent and Majestic, put 
down as ezpectins to be completed betore the Renown. In July. 
UK. if these vessels are actually to be ready tor commission at that 
date, a prodigy will have been performed even for Kngland's remark- 
able rapidity of construction, and no adequate cause can be assigned 
other than an Intense desire of the authorities to remedy to the utmost 
the Inevitable condition pointed out In the paper. 

Referring- to the accuracy of ntmierlcal statements in the paper, 
occasion should be taken. In view of the equivocal use of the word 
" exaggeration " In a BuhBequeiy; discussion, to mention at this point 
that they are from sources of the utmost reliability. The figures for 
strength of armies are from the Bureau of Information of the War 
Department, corrected by the Bureau up to the date of completion of 
the paper. The figures for naval expenditures and appropriations are 
from official returns In the budgets of the different countries. Those 
(or populations and rates of increase are from statistical returns made 
in 1S94. Those for vessels, tonnage, date o( launch, material of bull, 
kind of guns, etc., do not admit question. The only possibility for 
variation from the statements lies, as pointed out. in the estimation 
of dates of completion of vessels now building, dates liable to be 
changed, and even here modifications can be but slight, and, where 
found, will be the results of abnormal conditions which cannot enter 



History presents two forms of sociological wave. In one form, -a. 
race or nation or a religious sect has advanced across territory not 
Its own In one or more pronounced directions. Such has been the case 
of the Invasion of Europe by the Huns, the Saracens, the Mongols, 
and the Turks. In the other, a race or nation has expanded clrciunfer- 
entlally like a wave of disturbance, as In the case of the Celts, Romans, 
and the Teutons In Europe and the Mongols In Asia. The former 
form of wave, which may he termed the leave of translation, has had 
Its sources In sociological Impulses beyond Europe. The waves have 
advanced across long distances In comparatively short times, receiv- 
ing but slight reinforcements and expending their force till checked 
by sociological barriers, when they began to recede. The Invaders have 
been of different race origin and have remained alienated from the 
native peoples, and recession, though slow, has been steady and sure. 

The second form of wave, which may be termed the icav€ of radial 
es^paimitm, has had Us historic origin In each case In Burope itself. 
The sociological forces have been long and cumulative In thefr processea. 
the waves gathering new force as they advanced along radii or, as in 
the case of Rome, around the whole circumference. The races have 
all been of Aryan origin and have spread over Aryan expanses. They 
have been mixed with the native peoples, have assimilated them, have 
been assimilated by them, and their Influence has been profound and 
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perpetual, exception being made ot Roma In her outer clrcleB, which 
reached Tar into the regions of the lower racea. 

It Is to the second form of wave that the Slavic wave belongs. Start- 
ing from a nucleus In the central part of what Is now European 
Russia, with an area of about 800.000 sq. miles, after the overthrow 
of the Tartars four centuries ago. It has extended radially tn all direc- 
tions by steady, unremitting strides, till it now compasses more than 
8,600.000 sq. miles, about y» of the entire land surface of the globe. 
This unprecedented expansion belittles Rome when she spread by suc- 
cessive steps in about the same length of time over Italy, then Carthage. 
Greece, and Macedonia, then Spain and Cisalpine Qaul, then Syria, 
Parthla, Egypt, and Transalpine Gaul, It overshadows the remarkable 
phenomenon of the Teutons aettliig forth from the German forests, 
tribe after tribe, Goths, Pranks, Burgundians, Vandals, Angles. Saxons, 
Jutes, over one Roman province, then another. Into Italy, over one 
part of Gaul, then another. Into Spain, over to Africa, and across to 
Britain. The Romans assimilated the tribes of Italy, and later mixed 
with the inhabitants of Gaul and Spain, and everywhere exerted a 
profound influence; but In their outer dominions their rule was only 
military, the rulers remaining: foreign to the ruled; the fatal character- 
istic of the wave ot translation, foredestlned to overthrow. 

The Teutons went forth as separate tribes, and mixed with but did 
not assimilate the native tribes overrun. Tbelr influence was every- 
where profound, an exception being made of the Vandals; but It gave 
rise to new composite nations, the Invaders gradually losing them- 
selves in the new nations. 

The Slavic expansion has been characterized by universal assimila- 
tion. Whether Slavic influence pre-existed or not, the moment the 
Russian frontier has swept around a section or country, an Irresisti- 
ble system of Russifying has set in. It la as though the Romans had 
assimilated the populations beyond Italy as well as those within Italy; 
as though the Teutons had been united Instead of appearing in dif- 
ferent tribes, and had assimilated as they advanced. The Slavic wave, 
advancing with an unbroken front, without any tendency to Interna! 
division, absorbing into itself new populations, grows stronger and 
more irresistible instead of dividing, weakening, or diluting Its force, as 
did the Roman and Teutonic waves. Vast, wild expanses, that would 
have frightened back or swamped a leas rugged race, have been leaped 
till already the northern and eastern boundaries are oceans of two 
continents. Sociological barriers have been as naught. An ostri(*-like 
digestion baa aaslrollated foreign sociological morsels hitherto utterly 
indigestible. No wave In history has had the proportions of the Slavic 
wave, and none otters even the suggestion of a parallel of the combina- 
tion of elements that make up invlnclbliity, irresistibility. Attention 
may be called at this point to the fact that no radius has been ex- 
cepted in the advance along the whole circumference. 
. Referring to the dlBcussion that advances the Idea of specific, not 
general, expansion. It will suffice to point out that, taking a map and 
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turnliiK back only a tew pag'eH In blatory, atartlng- In Finland at the 
Swedish boundar}-. continuing down throiieh Europe, over to Asia, 
and across the sea to Corea, it will be (ound that every foot of Russia's 
endless frontier la under heavy tension, is pressing heavily outward. 
It may be added, also, that the simple reference made to Turkey, India, 
and Corea. in connection with the idea of specific expansion. Is suf- 
ficient to show that the expansion Is general. 

01 the remarkable features of this wonderful sociological phenomenon, 
the most Etrlklug Is the manner in which the Non-Aryan or Turanian 
races, as well as the Aryan races, one and all. are being assimilated. 
Though other and higher Aryan races may bear sway in Asia, no one 
gives promise of being able to assimilate the Asiatics. The rugged 
Slavic race alone gives promise of bel^g equal to this glanfs task 
of AryanlElng Asia. 

Though the process oC Russianizing or Slavonlcizlng elevates the 
lower races, and would Infuse a wonderful new life into the stagnant 
blood of Asia, It drags down mercilessly the higher races; it would 
throw Europe back almost to the days of sertdoin, with long, agonizing, 
but relentless pangs. The Ruaslanlzation of Poland Is a case of the 
process of this assimilation, though with the other nations, not having 
the preparations of similarity, of proclivities and temperament, 
process would be far more severe. Though the sword, referred 
the discussion, would characterize only the first conquest and the 
presslon of subsequent rebellions, the ordeal Involved In 
of native tongue, the destruction of individual liberty, of individuality 
Itself, would be far more severe than " fire and sword." To show 1 
viewed from the westward, a dense darkness hovers over the Slavic 
wave. It need only be recalled that the mass of the Ri 
the mass that makes up the wave and gives it the characteristics pointed 
out above, was only emancipated from serfdom In our own generation, 
and on the ladder of civilization In Its great objective feature, higher 
standard of comfort end amelioration of the condition of Individual 
life, stands on a round far down, centuries below the round occupied 
by western Europe. 

Russia's representatives abroad, all of whom come from among tbe 
aristocracy, a class largely of Teutonic race origin, having had centuries 
of cosmopolitan association with western Europe, one 
intelligent, highly educated classes in the world, produce false Impres- 
sions as to the Russian race. Though they formulate the nation's ambi- 
tions, though they wield the great raasaes with unsurpassed sagacity, 
having the power to tax to any limit the resources oHered by the coimt- 
less number of stalwart men, seizing on all the Improvements In 
weapons and In methods that western science devises, though peer- 
less In diplomacy, though contributing the guidance of a high Intelli- 
gence, and though to the greatest advantage wielding the great 
with the Incalculable power given by absolute obedience. Innate c 
age. and unlimited powers of rugged endurance, they nevertheless foma 
but one and one-half per cent, of the population. The process of as- 
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Blmilation, of tranBformatlon, wherever found, has always and must 
always come from the masses who stand Immeasurably below. 

Russian ambition, thouBh true to the universality of its possibilities 
and neglecting no opportunity In Asia, Is cantered hard on Europe, 
where It takes the immediate definite form of seeking a aouthern 
waterway to the weatward, having already a northern one, and gain- 
ing at the same time the gateway to the three converging continents. 
The strategic importance of the Balkona, recognized all down the cen- 
turies, cannot be overestimated. Its possesBlon by a strong nation 
would have a profound, far-reaching effect on the Ruaaian question, 
as pointed out In the discussion; but, on the other hand, Us possession 
by Russia would be a death-knell to western Europe. Of such vital 
Importance Is this Balkan question that It may be assumed that 
Russia will not be allowed by the nations awakened to antagonism 
to occupy It without war, while it may be assumed with equal cer- 
tainty that Ruaala will not peaceably allow It to be occupied by another 
strong nation. A strong Balkan nation can arise only by a new birth. 
It Is out of the question that Austro-Hungarla, the only nation avail- 
able, finding great and growing dllliculty in containing the hetero- 
geneous elements in its present borders, and having no expanding' pop- 
ulation, will attempt to occupy or could effectually occupy the pen- 
insula. 

What are the chances oC the birth ol a new naOon? What are thoee 
Blgns In Southeastern Europe which in the dlHCUSslon are taken to be 
signs of pregnancy? 

The moat marked sociological and political feature of contemporary 
history, referred to In the paper, Is the tendency to consolidation in 
peoples of the same race and the tendency to separation In peoples of 
different race, though under the same government. 

The total population of the Balkan peninsula, including the Hun- 
garian provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Is about 20,000,000, exclusive 
of the Turks, who number about 1.700|000, whose occupancy Is not perma- 
nent. Of this population about 5,000,000 are Roumanians of mised origin, 
almut 3,300,000 are Bulgarians or Bulgara of Turanian origin, with Slavic 
admixture; about 2,000,000 are pore Slaves, and the remainder. 10,000,- 
000, are made up of Qreeks, Albanians. Armenians, Magyars, Clrcas- 
BianSi Jews, and Gypsies. This heterogeneous population has shown no 
tendency to unite. The " signs " have been those of consolidation of 
the races emerging from the Turkish yoke, and of formation Into sep- 
arate small states or principalities. Growing antagonism and rivalry, 
not tendency to union, have been the characteristics of these small 
stales in their relations with each other. Even the power oC self- 
government is questionable, so deep have been the effects of the cen- 
turies of subjugation to the Turk. Of these contiguous races, no one 
has shown yet any particular capacity for assimliation. The Magyars 
of Hungary have shown themselves equally Incapable. Though the in- 
fluence of the westem powers might etCect a Balkan Confederation In 
the face of Russia, or Russia and France (the power to do which in the 
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latter case will not be here dlscusaed), yet all the Indications point to tbe 
continued aeparatlon of the races. As far as can be seen now, these 
races will not flow together until they are all absorbed In their great 
aSBlnillatlnK neighbor. This destiny seems set apart by fate for all 
the small heterogeoeous races found in Bohemia, Hungary, and South' 
eastern Kurope, which are fast ripening under Ruaaian influence, and 
for the rest of the races of Europe also, unless some unseen unifying 
process comes from below the horizon. 

Occasion should be taken to point out here that sociological processes, 
particularly those embodying increase of population and assimilation, 
are alow, like all great. Irresistible forces. It Is, In consequence, be- 
yond human knowledge to fix times for the accomplishment of the 
great phenomena foreshadowed above. It may be added that It la 
a superficial reading that clasBes the paper In the category of date- 
flxlng prophecies. More careful reading will show that the paper Is 
an analysis of situations, certain, probable and posalble, only In so 
far as they permit analysis, and that it attempts In no manner to de- 
termine the other Indeterminable elements that enter to decide the 
times of the war. 

Aa to the peninsula at the other end of Europe, that appeals so 
strongly to the strategist's eye, whose possession as the home of a 
great and powerful race would profoundly Influence the destiny, of 
Europe, It needs only to be called to mind that all Indications point 
to continued decline In Spain, internal division, increased indebtedness 
and loss of credit, rebellion In colonies. Rejuvenation has not occurred 
In the history of Latin races grown rigid with age, and there Is no 
nation In Europe, excepting the one in the East, that could spare 
population to Infuse new blood Into the Spaniard's veins. It may be 
added, further, that It could not be assumed that a new Spain would 
be with the passive powers. The immediate advantages of spectator- 
ship or alliance with France and Russia would be even greater than 
those pointed out for Italy. Unless Spain, which Is farthest from 
Russia, could be taught to see across Immediate interests to see the 
final vision. It would be a dangerous experiment. If It were possible 
to make It, to put great power Into her hands. 

The picture of a great Iberian power, more even than the picture 
of a great and growing Balkan power, being allowed to rise from In- 
fancy to block the path of Giant Russia, a picture outlined from 
broad mental sweep and strategic grasp. Is but a vision that vanishes 
under a steady gaze. 
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It are, in sum, as follows: 
'ts a. stabilizing Infiuence on Europe In re- 
sea, and this equilibrium promises to con- 
her future policy. When the treaty of the 
a serious obstacle to Russian 
t from Europe a larger share 
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of Russian streneth, dlvertingr more of Ruasla'a attention to Asia, where 
lies her great mission. The events of tile war In the East, particu- 
larly those connected with its conclusion, have drawn the gaze of 
the world to Russia, from whicli fniltrul results will flow. These events 
have emphasized, in addition, iwo facts that should be signalized, 
namely, first, the solidity of Russia's alliance with Prance, a tact em- 
phasized by every event of the past few years, an alliance which, 
as pointed out in the paper, can be dissolved only by disastrous war, 
threatened or Inflicted, or by the game of waiting, a game advantageous 
to Russia, which might overtax French patience, or. If possible, 
might cause a change of sentiment In France: second, the ascendancy 
of Russian diplomacy, the consummate ability of ita diplomats, and the 
tremendous vantage-ground that it holds while Western Europe Is di- 
vided. 

2. The naval estimates, questioned in the discussion, are based for 
method and classincatloD on essential strategy, and In results are ac- 
curate within the degree of approximation suited to the present treat- 
ment, admitting of variations as pointed out, which are diserimlna- 
tiona against France in the estimates of vessels completed, and from 
appearances against England in the estimates for the future In the 
slight deviation from the normal length of time that may be con- 
sumed in the completion of vessels under construction. 

3. The situation in Europe, viewed in the liglit of history, presents 
the moat remarkable plienomenon of sociological wave that the world 
has seen, a wave which, though still in its youth, has reached propor- 
tions hitherto unknown. Belonging to the irresistible class of radial 
expansion, this wave embodies all the elements of irresistibility found 
in previous examples, without any of the elements of weakneas. Phya- 
Ical and sociological obstacle a hitherto insurmountable vanish aa 
nought. This wonderful phenomenon offers the grand prospect of 
Aryanizing Asia; but, on the other hand. It Is a terrible menace to 
Europe, which would be thrown down centuries of progress; while the 
situation in Europe, before this menace, is nothing short of desperate. 

The absorption of Southeastern and large additional portions of Cen- 
tra! Europe appears Inevitable. Whether Western Europe Is to follow 
will depend on the capacity of the western nations for union. 

The test of history is to be applied to our high western civilization, 
whether, with its ameliorated condition and higher life of the indi- 
vidual, it haa lost, like the high civilizations of the past, the hardi- 
hood and elements of combination or association, wliich alone can guar- 
antee existence In the face of a lower but more rugged race which 
uses all the weapons and all the methods of the higher race, while 
possessing greater endurance. It not greater courage, where the individ- 
ual Is lost In the unity of the whole. 
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The official account of the partial moblllzatloti and naval r 
ct last year has Just been Issued. It Is a brief document, deallns In a 
summary method with the operations of the two fleets. It appears that 
86 vessels oC all classes were engaEed, 24 of these being torpedo-boats 
and 26 small special service vessels. There were 33 cruisers, 12 battle- 
ships and one coast-defense vessel. The total was larger than any dur- 
ing the past nve years. The total tonnage was 305,362, the number of 
olTlcera and men employed beine S0,S53 of the Royal Navy; in addition to 
which there were B35 men ot the Royal Naval Reserve mobilized. The 
whole number of ships were divided, as usual. Into two bodies, desig- 
nated the Red and Blue fleets. 

It Is unnecessary to follow the bare description given of the details of 
operations. The operations took place mostly ofC the coast of Ireland. 
There was a forbidden belt. There was the usual amount of scouting, 
cruising and mantsuvring, and on August 5 the combined Blue Fleet, 
composed ot 23 ships, were sighted on the port how of the B Red Fleet, 
consisting of 16 ships. The Blues manceuvred to prevent the Reds from 
getting Into Belfast, and an engagement which lasted about 50 minutes 
toolc place. The Red ships got Into Belfast Liough, but in doing so they 
passed within six cables of the Maidens, and thus broke one of the 
rules, the penalty being that they were put out of action by the umpire 
for 24 hours. After this the Blue Fleet stood to the southward to look 
for the remainder of the Red Fleet, which was discovered. An eagftge- 
ment began, and the part of the Red Fleet which had been ruled out of 
action followed and took part in the fight. As, however, the Red ships 
out of action should not have been present, the victory was therefore 
given to the Blues, who were outnumbered to the required extent. This 
must have been an unpleasant surprise to the Admiral of the conquered 
fleet, who was not aware that his auxiliaries were ofllclally non- 
existent, although very palpably present in actual force. 

No ship was put out of action by a torpedo-hoat, a fact to be chiefly 
attributed to the lightness of the nights. One of the Red torpedo-boats, 
however, had apparently a chance which she failed to take advantage 
of. supposing her enemy to be one ot the group exempted from torpedo 
attack by the rules. This incident, as well as that of the Red ships 
being out of action, and yet able to take part In the fight, shows the 
difficulty of bringing make-believe warfare to the likeness of the real 
thing. 

The Red torpedo-boat referred to, which failed to attack her opponent 
through a misconception ot her character, had been driven ofF by a 
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" catcher "^ — we thought the term was tabooed In naval circles — and at 
first missed the Blue Fleet, but manaeed to keep up with It and got 
within range of the rear ship, which, as stated, she did not attsxik. The 
lieutenant in command states that, owing to the speed of the hostile 
fleet, the boats were unable to regain their position lor attack when 
once it had been lost. "From thia it seems permlHslble to Infer," says 
the report, " that high speed will be of Itaelt no unimportant protection 
to ships traversing at night narrow waters Infested by torpedo-boats "; 
a proposition which we should have thought a self-evident fact. 

The torpedo-boat operations are described as having been upon a too 
restricted scale to supply much valuable I 
applies equally as well to the report Itself, 
went, however, they tend to confirm the vlei 
employment of the torpedo-boat I 



>n, a remark which 

So far as the operations 

I that the most effective 

t be limited to sending her 



to attack an enemy's ship In a known position within the boat's range 
of action. The neoesBity of combining with torpedo-boats veBBeis o£ a 
larger class to discover the enemy is also insisted upon. A mere flotilla 
of torpedo-boats is therefore considered " as a belligerent factor of dis- 
tinctly imperfect efflaiency." It is surprising how much attention the 
torpedo-boats always seem to occupy in these man<£uvres, and yet we 
are always being told they are Httle or no good. 



TEST OF THE PNEUMATIC GUNS. 
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In our issue for September, 1891, we llluatrated and deaortbed the 
pneumatic dynamite guna that have been placed at Sandy Hook for the 
protection of the channels entering New York harbor. Our readers will 
remember that this battery conslBtB of one 8-in. and two IS-in. guns, 
bnllt by the Pneumatic Torpedo and Construction Company, Por the 
details of the arrangement and construction of the battery we refer 
our previous article. 

As the guns were built under a contracli with the government, wherein 
the latter assumed no responelbillty eicept to pay for the guns, pro- 
vided they fuiailed the requirements of the agreement, it was of the 
utmost importance that the performance of the guns should be BUCb 
that the roost esacting board could find nothing to criticise. The test- 
ing of these guns had been carried on for some time under the auspicea 
of the company's oflicers, and an elaborate system of records preserved 
showing the fall in pressure In the air cylinders for various air and 
service charges, the former corresponding to blank cartridges In the 
ordinary rifle. After a long series of such trials, in which the setting of 
the valve was carefully observed for ranges and action, the official 
acceptance test was made. 

The endurance test of the whole plant was, as given In our previous 
account, BO rounds in the first hour, 20 being from the 8-ln. gun and 15 
from each of the two IB-In.; then, for the next two hours, 30 rounds per 
hour. These were merely "air shots," but the valve was set 
extreme range. The results of this esceaslve trial, that far exceeded 
anything the battery oould ever be called upon to meet in aervioe, were 
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that BO shots were fired in the flrat hour, 33 In the second and 36 In the 
third. The initial air pressure at the firing- of the first shot was lOOS 
Iba, per square inch, and though this waa not exceeded at any time dur- 
ing the trial, It was touched at several times during; the second and 
third hours. The lowest point touched by the pressure was 930 lbs., at 
which the sixth shot In the third hour was fired. It may be roughly 
stated that a tiring pressure ot 1000 Iba. waa maintained throughout, and 
no shot, with the single exception of the one mentioned, was fired at 
less than 990 lbs. 

W^e have mentioned this endurance test first because it depended upon 
the machinery of the ateam piant Cor Its execution, although It waa the 
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The development of the pneumatic gTin— for It has been a case of 
development — started with the fundamental Idea of throwing a charge 
ot dynamite with compressed air; and it having been demonstrated that 
this could be done. It became necessary to so control the admission of 
the air that the shot could be fired accurately, for it would be of little 
use in hurling dynamite about unless there is some probability of its 
striking the object at which It la aimed, and at this point the develop- 
ment of the gun came in as exemplified by the wonderful valve designed 
by Captain RapleH. 

It la uaeleaa to deny that the original guns were inaccurate, but this 
doea not hold good of the present battery at Sandy Hoolc Through the 
courtesy of the company we are enabled to give diagrams of the targets 
of three acts of these shots. The striking point of the shots was located 
hy means of plane tables. Por the shorter ranges there were two 
observera stationed on either side of the battery, at distances of 696 
yds. to the right and 827 yds. to the left; while, for the longer ranges, 
there was a third observer on the Romer Shoals beacon, which stood oft 
from the line of firing at an angle of 17° 19' and a distance of B150 yds. 

It would be uninteresting to our readers to recapitulate the results 
obtained by each shot, and we therefore confine ouraelves to the sets 
that are here plotted. In Pig. 4 It will be observed that there is a plot- 
ting ot the KOnes of danger to a first-clasa armored vessel due to the 
explosion of GOO Iba., 200 iba. and 100 Iba. of high explosive respectively, 
as plotted from the formula of General Abbot. The plotting ot the 
three seta of shots is done on this same scale. 

Referring to Pig. 1, which represents the plotting of Ave shots fired 
from the 15-ln. gun with 600 Iba, of explosive In each shot. The specifi- 
cation required that T* per cent, of these ahots should fall within the 
area of a rectangle 120 yda, long and 30 yds. wide. Ab a matter of tact, 
the whole five fell within a. rectangle 41 yda. long and 10 yda. wide, while 
four out of the five tell on the line of fire. Fig. 2 Is the similar plotting, 
eight shots containing 200 lbs. of explosive that tell within a rectangle 
42 yds. long and 5 yds. wide, whereas the specifications only required 
that B4^ per cent, should fall within a rectangle 120 yds. long and 30 
yds. wide. This Fig. 2 represents the extreme contract range, and the 
figures appended to the striking point of each shot Indicate the distance 
from the battery at which It struck the water. Fig. 3 la a similar plot- 
ting of ahota containing 100 iba. of explosive 8red from the 8-ln. gun, 
and shows that the five shots fell within a rectangle ot 57 yds. long and 
3% yds. wide.' while the specification target was 120 yds. long and 30 
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yds. wide, with B6 per oeat. hits required. We may therefore safely 
conclude that the accuracy of Are of these guns stands at a high point. 

In our September issue we stated that these guns "command the 
whole Bouthem approach to New York harbor." An actual plotting of 
the ranges shows that the IB-ln. guns can throw 200-lb. chargea to any 
point along the main channel for a distance of about 9000 yds., acd for 
4200 yds. through the awaah channel. If a vesael were to enter the 
harbor at a. speed of 20 miles per hour, it would, therefore, be eiposed 
to the fire of the IS-ln. guns with 200-lb. charges for 16 minutes If It 
were running the main channel and TA minutes It it were In the swash 
otaannel. In the first case the two guns could throw 20 projectiles, and 
in the latter 10 projectiles. Further, the guns are capable of throwing 
eOO-lb. projectiles to any point for a distance of 4300 yds. along the 
main channel, and could Are eight projectiles at a vessel running 20 
miles an hour before It was out of range, but could not reach the swash 
channel. This rate oC firlag cannot even be approached by the rlSed 
guns, while there Is nothing In the shape of a torpedo-thrower that can 
possibly be compared with this performance. 

The acceptance tests also Included an examination into the time 
required for the mechanical operation of the guns, such as elevating, 
depressing, and traversing. The guns can be operated by hand or by 
electric motors. The latter will carry them through 360° in 48% seconds 
for the I5-in. guns, and 1 minute 26^ seconds for the 8-ln. guns, while 
the same work can be done by hand in 8 minutes 11 seconds and S 
minutes 56 saconds respectively. The electric motor will elevate the 
B-ln. gun from 0° to 3S° In 14 seconds and depress It In 16 seconds; tha 
elevation and depression of the 15-in. gun to S4^° in S| seconds and 9H 
seconds; hand power requiring 45 seconds and 48 seconds for the 8-ln. 
and 26% eeconds and 26 seconds respectively. 



dynamite gun Is to have 
can only say at this time that out 
38 official and 8 extra for the corn- 
explode on Impact, and some were 
!n a future Issue we will Illustrate 
of its action In theae tests. 



e of the prime elements in the 
a suitable fuze. In regard to this i 
of all the shots fired — and there we 
pany's exhibition — only two failed 
fired at the close range of 100 yds. 
this fuze and then give a further 
The trials demonstrated that this battery has exceeded the demands 

tat the specifications In almost every particular, and it has therefore 
been accepted by the government. The company are now at work upon 
the battery that Is to be located in the harbor of San Francisco, thus 
giving to the main Atlantic and Pacific harbors of the United States 
the moat efficient type of torpedo-throwing battery. 
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LEGAL ELECTRICAL UNITS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
The units of electrical measure recommended by the International 
Electrical Congress, held at Chicago In 1893, were officially adopted by 
the TI. S. Office of Standard "Weights and Measures, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. While this action affected all gov- 
tracts In which electrical measures were Involved, it was in 
o way binding upon state, municipal or private operations. To remedy 
this deficiency, the law given below was passed by both houses of 
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Congreaa and aigned hy the President, and became a law on July 12, 
1894. It supersedes all previous action in the matter, and substantially 
agreee with the recommendations of the International Congress. The 
Bpeoifloations referred to in Section 2 have not yet been prepared by the 
National Academy oC Solencea, but are expected shortly: 
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Prom and after the passage ot this act the legal units of electric 
measure in the United States shall be as follows: (1) The unit of resiat- 
BDce shall be what is known as the International ohm, which Is sub- 
Htantially equal to 1,000,000,000 units of resistance of the centimeter- 
gram-second system of electro-magnetic units, and la represented by the 
realBtaniie offered to an unvarying electric current by a column of mer- 
cury at the temperature of melting Ice, 14.4531 grama in mass, of a con- 
stant cross-sectional area, and ol the length of 10S.3 cm. 

(3) The unit of current shall be what is known as the international 
ampere, which Is one-tenth ot the unit of current of the centlmeter- 
gram-second system of electro-magnetic unite, and is the practical 
equivalent ot the unvarying cuirent, which, when passed through a, 
solution of nitrate of silver in water In accordance with standard speci- 
fications, deposits silver at the rate of O.OOllia gram per second. 

(S) The unit of electromotive force shall be what is hnown as the 
international volt, which is th-; electromotive force that, steadily ap- 
plied to a conductor whose resistance ia one International ohm, will 
produce a current of an International ampere, and la practically equiva- 
of the electromotive force between the poles or electrodes of 
the voltaic ceil known as Clark's ceil, at a temperature of 1B° C, and 
prepared In the manner described in the standard speclfl cations. 

(4) The unit of quantity shall be what Is known as the International 
coulomb, which la the quantity of electricity tranaferred by a current of 
one International ampere in one second. 

(B) The unit of capacity shall be what Is known as the International 
farad, which ia the capacity of a condenser charged to a potential ol 
one International volt by one international coulomb of electricity. 

(5) The unit of work shall be the joule, which la equal to ten million 
units of work In the centimeter-gram-aecond system, and which is prac- 
tically equivalent to the energy expended in one second by an inter- 
national ampere Id an International ohm. 

(7) The unit of power shall be the watt, which Is equal to ten mlllloii 
units of power In the centlmeter-gram*second system, and which ia 
practically equivalent to the work done at the rate of one joula par 
second. 

(8) The unit of Induction shall be the henry, which is the Induction In 
a circuit when the electromotive force Induced in this circuit Is one 
international volt while the Inducing current varies at the rate of ona 
ampere per second. 

Sec. 2. That it Bhall be the duty of the National Academy of Sclencea 
to prescribe and publish, as soon as possible after the passage of this 
act, Buch apeclfloatlona of details as shall be necessary for the practical 
application of the deflnltlons of the ampere and volt hereinbefore given, 
and such BpeciflcationB shall be the standard speclBcatlons herein men- 
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SHIPS OF WAR* 
[England.] 

The Magnificent and Majestic. 

The following comparatlye table g\veB the main features of the new 
battle-ships, compared with those or the Anson, the Royal Sovereign, 
and the French vessel Charlemagne now being built: 
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The Magniacent was succesBfully floated out of dock on December 19 
and the Majestic on January 31. These two vessels form part, of a fieet 
of seven of precisely similar character already under construction or 
laid down. When completed they will be, in point of weight of broad- 
side and end-on fire, as well as in respect of armored protection, tlie most 
modern and formidable engines of war as yet seen afloat. For, 
although the main armament In the barbettes consists of IS-ln. EO-ton 
guns, Instead of the huge 70-ton weapons of the Royal Sovereign and 
Hood, the extra rapidity with which these lighter and more manageable 
pieces of ordnance can be worked, and the tremendous preponderance 
of large caliber qulck-flrers which can be discharged six and seven 
times per minute, render the weight of meta! thrown In a given interval 
of time far greater In the two vessels now under consideration. Similarly, 
although the actual thickness of armor-plating upon the sides and bar- 
bettes has been lessened, its capacity for resistance has been Increased 
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fifty per cent, by Harveytzlng It, and tbe extent of armored surface has 
Men enormouBly developed. The auper&clal armored area of the Mag' 
nlUcent'B great citadel Is, independently of the barbettea, nearly ^OM ft. 

The principal dimenBlonB, etc., of the two new battle-shipa are as fol- 
lows: Length, between perpendiculars, 390 ft., or 116 ft. over all; beam, 
7B ft. at the water-line; mean draug-ht of water, 27% ft.; displacement, 
14,900 tons; Indicated horse power, 12,000; speed, under natural draught, 
184 knots, under moderate forced draught 17% knots; of coal capacity 
there is a total storage of ISOO tons, but only 900 Cons of this can be 
carried at the designed draught. 

The disposition of the armored protection is quite different from that of 
the Royal Sovereign class. Instead of a narrow strip of thick armor at 
the water-line, surmounted by another strip of very thin armor, the 
upper edge of wliloh Is 9% ft. above the water-line, there la a broad 
etreak of Harveyed steel 15% ft, wide, stretching from apex to apex of 
a, pointed citadel. This is 9 in. thick upon the broadsides and 14 in. 
thick around the barbettes, where It merges Into bulkheads. Within 
this armored citadel la the thickest portion of the armored deck, where 
it Is 3 in, on the flat and i in. upon the curved sloping edges. Forward 
and aft, beyond the armored bulkheads, the armored deck la 2% in. 
thick at its stoutest part. But an important modification has been 
made in the armored deck. In all earlier battle-ships the outer edge 
of this deck is at tie euromlt of the thick armor belt. In the Magnlfl- 
, cent and Majestic, however. It curves downwards behind the vertical 
armor, and the lower edges of the two harmonize, as well as the 
outer edges of the forward and after armored decks, thus bringing the 
whole to a uniform level of about B ft. or 6 ft. below the water-line. 
The protective deck is, therefore, of a truly turtle-back character, as 
first of all developed so prominently in the design of the Vulcan. The 
barbettes are built upon the citadel ends of the armored deck and are 
to be plated with H In. Harveyed steel. Upon their summits will be 
revolving armored hoods of sufiiclent capacity to hold the gun detach- 
ments working the guns by manual power, and as the barbettes are 
pear-shaped in plan, there will be room within the thin ends for the 
ordinary ammunition hoists and ramming gear required for fixed load- 
ing positions. There Is, however, an axial ammunition trunk within 
the barbettes, which descends to the magazines direct, to which we shall 
advert presently. Another feature for the protection of the water-line 
Is the filling in with water-tight divisions of the angular space between 
the curved edges of the armored deck and the lower streak of armor 
belting, thus forming a sort of cofferdam around the vessel at this level. 
A similar contrivance has been designed for some of the war vesselB 
of Prance now under construction. 

The secondary armament, consisting of 6-ln. quick-firers. Is all pro- 
tected by G-ln. armor on the outside of the casemates and 2-ln. plates 
on their other side. A valuable modification has been made In the 
arrangement of the upper deck battery. Instead of an open space, 
liable to be swept by the machine and quick-firing guns of the enemy, 
both from the armored tops and otherwise, this Is now enclosed aad 
decked over with a steel shelter deck, the four armored casemates at 
either comer acting moreover as screens to prevent a raking fire from 
eltber quarter. There Is also beneath the forward bridge a flying deck, 
upon wbich light quick-firing guna will be placed. Above this towers 
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the chart-room, rlBlng to an altitude of 75 ft. from the under aide of the 
keel. It Is luiposalble to conceive anything more important to the 
steadiness and discipline of the guns' crews than tbe fact of their 
being able to light their weapons behind adeiiuate shelter, and this 
question liaa been thoroughly solved in the upper works of the Magnifi- 
cent and Majestic. 

e vessels and its dlsposltlcn is as follows: Two 
re to be mounted upon each barbette, protected 
d, as la the case of the Barfleur and Renown. 
i will be a revolving shell chamber, with an 
; center aod hoists, so that loading can be 
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carried out with the guna at any position of training. This Is inde- 
pendent of the fixed loading positions, whose hoists are In the pear- 
ahaped ends of the barbettes. Thus the rapidity of dre and of the 
serving oC the ammunition are accentuated considerably by thia two- 
fold arrangement, not to speak of the value of an alternative system In, 
the event of one having been placed hora de combat by accident. It will 
be observed that whilst the freeboard of the new vessels has been raised 
to a height of more than 20 ft. forward, tbe axis of the heavy guns 
haa been alao raised to 2? ft. above the water-line, being 4 ft. higher 
than in the case of the Hoyal Sovereign class. This will admit of the 
guns being flred axlally forward or aft, without endangering the safety 
of the deck, an Impoaaiblilty in the earlier vessels. Upon the main deck 
are eight A-ln. qulck-Srers in armored casemates, four on either broad- 
side, and four more of these guna are upon the upper decls battery, 
one in an armored casemate at each comer, aa wiu be seen in the 
engraving. The part of the shelter deck above these last -mentioned 
comer casemates Is double plated to give additional strength. In the 
upper deck battery will be also twelve 12-pounder quick-firers upon 
shielded mountings, eIx on either broadside, and the remaining four 12- 
poundera will be forwari^ and aft upon the auperstructure. The two 
forward ones will he under the flying deck. Twelve 3-pounder quick- 
firers will be disposed upon the superstructure, tops, and in other situ- 
ations. Eight machine guns will also be carried, and five torpedo tubes 
or dlachargera. Two 12-in. guns, two B-in. quick-firers, two 12-pounder, 
and seven or five 3-pounder quick-firers can be directed simultaneously 
either ahead or astern, whilst the broadside fired on either beam would 
be delivered frora four 12-ln., six G-ln. quick-firers, eight 12-pounder and 
eight 3-pounder qulck-flrera. In four minutes a weight of 30,000 lbs. 
of metal would thus be discharged from one broadside, whilst the cor- 
reaponding figure forward or aft would he about 12,000 lbs. It must he 
borne in mind that all this concentration of fire haa not been obtained, 
as In the case of the French battle-ahips of the Charlemagne class, by 
fitting the guns into lateral grooves like the blades of a pocket knife, 
which must Inevitably sacrifice the stability of the ship when axial 
fire is employed, but that each gun haa a clear arc for itself without 
interfering with any adjacent works or with the rest of the armament. 

The propelling machinery of the new vessels consiata of two sets of 
engines of the ordinary Inverted triple-expansion compound condensing 
type, the cylinders being 40 In., B9 in., and 8S In. in diameter respectively, 
by Bl in. stroke. The twin propellers are of gun-metal, and are 17 ft. 
In diameter and of 19 ft. 9 In. pitch. The boilers are eight In number, 
and are of the ordinary marine type, being 16 ft. 1 In. In diameter and 
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S ft. 3 In. long, each containing four rurnacea. They weigh about SO 
tons each. The worklos pressure will be IdO Ibe. per square Inch. The 
main steam pipes will be of steel. The chief novelty In this connection 
Is the application of induced Instead of forced draught. The makers of 
the Magnlflcent's enfftnee are Messrs. John Fenn & Sons; those of the 
Majestic will be made at Barrow. 

The two new battle-shlpa, although very fine In their lines forward 
anii aft, are tolerably square at the midship section, the result being 
that their coefficient of flneness below the water-line area Is .6S of a 
solid rectangle contained by the length, beam and draught. 

The Magnificent was only laid down upon the ISth of December, 1S93, 
and the Majestic upon the Qth of February. 1894; hence their readiness 
for fioatlng out In bo short a space of time 1b almost phenomenal. 

Ammunition Is supplied, save to the i3-poun3er gun positions, through 
paasaKes and trunks which are all either constructed of armor or are 
under protection. Beneath each gun position Is an Independent armored 
trunk, so that accidents from shells bursting between decks would be 
minimized In number and eftects. The new ships will be fitted with 
two masts, with two fighting tops upon each. Each top will carry 
three 3-pounder qulck-flre euna, with the necessary magazines and 
equipments. The mainmast vfIII be fitted with a steel derrick B6 ft, long, 
for lifting the heavy boats Into their posltlona on the skid beams over 
the upper deck. Each mast will alao carry on a platform at its head a 
powerful electric light for signaling and searching purposes. The com- 
plement of boats Is eighteen, four of which are steamboats, and will be 
capable of acting independently of the ship for purposes of torpedo 
attack, and four of the lighter boats will be carried on davits of 
special construction, which will enable them to be lowered at a 
moment's notice. The main and auxiliary condensers are formed of 
braaa throughout, and possess a cooling surface of 13, GOO square feet 
and 1800 square feet respectively. 

In a comparison with the Charlemagne, the firat feature that strikes 
one ta that displacement and Indicated horse power are nearly reversed 
as to their relative proportions; but, of course, the extra-engine power 
of the French vessel Is mainly required for the third propeller, and we 
cannot admit that the result of experimenta with triple-screw vessels 
Is so satisfactory as to cause us a feeling of regret that more power- 
ful engines have not been dealgned tor the Magnificent class. At the 
same time If IS or !&% knots la got out of the Charlemagne by applying 
all her screw power. It will give her manceuvrlng qualities superior to 
those of the British battle-ships. This remains, however, to be proved. 

The double-armored decka of the Charlemagne are a valuable modifi- 
cation, and the cofferdam between them may prove to be a most uaelul 
adjunct to the water-tight qualities of the ship; but It seems to ua that, 
II the stability of the veaael was not disturbed by the arrangement, the 
two decks would have been more effective combined In one thickness. 
The turtle-back deck of the Magnificent, stretching from bow to stern, 
and reaching down far over the sides amidships, with its four inchea of 
steel, is superior, we believe, to the French cofferdam. 

The method by which ailal fire ahead and astern haa been secured 
appears so likely to be detrimental to the aafety o£ the vessel's upper 
worka when the guns are trained directly fore and aft, that we cannot 
recommend it. But the plan of securing the upper deck battery of 
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B'A-la. E'unB behind a complete belt of 3-ln. armor cannot be too highly 
approved. The conning towers are also well placed and at a command- 
ing altitude, thoug'h It Is a little difficult to unfleratand what eeourlty is 
afforded to the oflicerB In the tonrard one, in the event of the taast 
being Bhot away upon which It la perched, the latter not being- armored. 

The power of the armament mounted upon the Maenlflcent Is Incom- 
parably Huperlor to that o[ the French vessel. The twelve 6-in. quick- 
firers upon the former, each with its Isolated casemate protected by 6-in. 
Bteet, and tbe stxteen 12-pcunder qulck-flrera of the new ElBwlck pat- 
tern, compose an auxiliary armament bo tremendous In Ita potency 
that no moderate- sized cruiser could live In the vicinity of the battle- 
ship, even If keeping under weigh at a rapid rate of steaming, so aa to 
avoid the fire of the main armament of 13-in. heavy guna. The uni- 
form height, 27 (t., of the British heavy guns above the water-line is 
also a distinct advantage. 

The total coal capacity, and conseiiuent radlua of action of the British 
battle-ship. Is conalderahly greater than that of the Charlemagne. 
Eighteen hundred tons of coal can, in emergency, be stowed away In the 
former, but the extreme capacity of the latter is only 1100. This Is an 
Important characteristic for long sea voyages. 



THE TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYER BRUIZER. 

On March 28, in boisterous weather, a full-speed official trial was run 
of the last of the torpedo-boat destroyers which Messrs. Thornycrolt 
& Co. have built for the Admiralty. The trial waa not notable on 
account of the speed attained, but that is simply on account of the 
high standard which the builders themselves have raised for these 
remarkable craft. A short time ago 28 knots, which the Brulzer all but 
attained on her three hours' run, would have been looked upon as phe- 
nomenal; but It has been exceeded by about a knot in the sister vessel, 
the Boxer, also constructed at the Chlswlck yard. 

The BrulKer is 201 ft. 6 in. long and 19 ft. wide; she la 13 ft. deep, and 
her maximum draught Is 7 ft. 4 in. at trial draught. The displacement 
of the vessels of this class la about 230 tons. The engines are almilar to 
those of the Daring, These engines are of quite novel design, and now 
tha trials of the five destroyers in which they have been fitted are com- 
plete. It la satisfactory to learn that the engines have given no trouble 
throughout. The same may be said of the water-tube boilers whicb 
have been fitted In these vessels. There have been run. In all, 23 full- 
speed trials of these vessels, and there has not been an accident or mis- 
hap through the failure of the boilers throughout. The fact la of In- 
terest In view of the controversy now going on on the subject of water- 
tube boilers. The enormous test that the machinery of these high-speed 
craft Is pot to on full-speed trials must be remembered in connection 
■with this subject. The Brulier has three Thornycroft boilers placed in 
two stokeholds. A modified design of Daring boiler is used, the ar- 
rangement being the same as that adopted In the Ardent, by which an 
addition to the heating surface la obtained by a somewhat different dis- 
position of the tubes in the rows next to the casing. The Daring had 
8892 square feeb of heating surface and ISS square feet of grate surface. 
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The englnee of all these veasela are of the three-Htage compound type, 
each Bet having high-pressure cylinders 19 In. In diameter, Intermedtata 
cylinders 27 In. In diameter, and two low-pressure cylindera each of 27 
In. diameter. The stroke is 16 In. 

In the Speedy a new device was tried Tor controlling- the distribution 
of the feed In the water-tube boilers with which that vessel was fitted. 
It la this question of feed distribution which was so long the rock ahead 
for the water-tublsts when an attempt was made to run these bollera 
in groups. It was argued, not without reason, that In steam generatora 
of this sensitive nature, and with so small a water-holding capacity, 
unless the feed were very evenly distributed, disaster would follow. In 
order to avoid this various devices have been tried, with more or leaa 
success. That Introduced by Messrs. Tbornycroft consists of a. hollow 
Bteel float, capable of withstanding the boiler pressure, which is placed 
Inside tile separator or steam-connecting cylinder which forma so Im- 
portant a feature In the Thornyoroft holier. By a system of levers, 
somewhat too complicated to describe without the aid of diagrams, the 
itoat regulates the opening oC a check valve which Is placed within the 
boiler, the amount the valve Is opened determining the volume of feed. 
In this way the water-level in the boiler determines the amount of 
feed admitted; thus, If the water level falls, the check valve la thrown 
wider open; if It rise the check valve is closed. Unlike moat gears of the 
kind, tie motion of the float has not to be conveyed to the exterior of 
the boiler through a stuiflng box. An arrangement of the latter nature 
must lose much of Its Bensttlvenesa, and herein the Thornycroft gear 
has a manifest advantage. There la, however. In this device a means of 
regulating the normal water level by hand, and tbia Is effected through 
B. rod which passes outside the separator through a stuffing box and is 
worked by a hand wheel. In this way the gear may be set so that the 
water level can be carried at any required height. The gear has, we 
hear, been found in practice to act admirably, and we understand It la 
contemplated using it In some vessels built by other firms. On the occa- 
sion of the Brulzer'a trial on March 38, the feed water between the 
three boilers was property distributed by It, the report being that no 
hand adjustment was required throughout. 

The Bruizer differs from the earlier vessels of this class In having solid 
manganese bronze propelJers. It has long been the practice of the tor- 
pedo-boat builders to forge the propeller blades separately and key them 
Into a boss. This plan answered well so long as steel blades only were 
used, but when manganese bronze was required it was found there was 
danger of the blades getting loose in the bosa. In order to avoid thla, a. 
new method of keying It was devised, but it is now thought desirable to 
have the propellers cast In one. The screws of the Bruizer are three- 
bladed, all surfaces being polished. 

The furnace doors are fitted with springs so as to be self-closing, and 
the ash-pit doors being self-closing there is less danger to the stokers la 
case of a burst tube, as the steam would go up the chimney. 

At the conclusion of the speed trials, circles were turned on both 
hands. The circle with helm to port was accomplished In 1 minute W 
seconds, with the helm to starboard in 1 minute 52 seconds. This was 
in a strong wind, the force being 5 to 6. The weather was too rough to 
make circles astern, so that part of the trial is reserved for another 
Ume. 
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THE BANSHEE AND CONTEST. 

Her Majesty's ships Bsjishee and Contest, two of the torpsdo-boat 
destroyerB building for the British Government by Messrs. Laird 
Brothers, ot Birkenhead, have completed their official trials on the 
measured mile on the Clyde, and the contractors have to be congratu- 
lated on highly satisfactory results. Messrs. Laird have availed to the 
fullest extent in designing the hulls and machinery of these vessels of 
their past experience with high-speed ships, with which they have had 
an unbrolten line of successes, including her Majesty's ships Rattle- 
snake, Onyx, and Renard; the Almirante Lynch and Almirante Condell, 
for the Chilian navy; the Espora and Rosales, for the Argentine navy; 
and the machinery they fitted to her Majesty's ships Skipjack and 
Speedwell; and more particularly they have followed the information ob- 
tained in connection with her Majesty's ships Perret and Lynx, the two 
torpedo-boat destroyers which they Buccessfuiiy tried and delivered in 
the summer oC last year. The Banshee and Contest are 210 ft. long 
with 15% ft. beam, and generally similar in construction to the Perret 
and Lyns, which we described In our issue of 7th September last. The 
armament, however, has been modifled. aad now consists of one Im- 
pounder and five 6-pounder q.ulck-flrlng guns, two separate torpedo 
tubes on the deck, and no bow tube, and they are equipped with the 
latest type of IS-ln. torpedoes. The engines are Messrs. Laird's well- 
known trl-compound type, the cylinders being 19 in., 29 in., and 13 In. in 
diameter by 18 in. stroke, and it Is worthy of notice that ail parts of 
the engines are accessible when working at full speed, and all the 
starting and reversing gear, etc., la worked from a platform at the for- 
ward end of the engine-room. It has been a very satisfactory feature 
in the machinery of Messrs, Laird's make that they have designed their 
engines with cylinders large enough to give the req.ulred power at a 
reasonable number of revolutions, and on the trial of the Banshee the 
average for the three hours was only 345. The boilers are a modified 
form of the Normand type, and no difficulty was experienced through- 
out the three hours' trial In maintaining the steam at the intended 
pressure. There was no Indication of priming either on the official or 
preliminary trials. 

The offlelal trial of the Banshee took place on Thursday, February 
aist. The three hours' trial was commenced at eleven o'clock, the ves- 
sel having on board her full normal weight, and the average speed for 
the whole time was found to be 27.6 knots, or 31.8 miles per hour, with 
SIS revolutions. After the run the usual trials as to mantEUvriag were 
made. The helm was put from hard over to hard over both ways in 
less than ten seconds, each at full speed, and the steering both ahead 
and astern was proved to he entirely satisfactory. The trial of the 
Contest was made under similar conditions the following day, and the 
mean speed for the three hours was 27.4 knots, with 350 revolutions. 
There was a remarkable absence of vibration when running at full 
speed, and no bitch of any kind occurred In the machinery. The sea- 
going qualities of these boats are perhaps as Interesting as the mere 
speed. An illustration ot their success In this direction has been 
afforded by the Banshee and Contest. The first left Birkenhead under 
easy steam at 3 P. M. on Priday. Pebruary 14th, and reached Greenock 
at 3 o'clock next morning. In spite of a heavy southeast gale which pre- 
vailed from the Mull of Galloway onwards. 
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The Contest left Birkenhead on February 19th, at T.IE A. M., and 
reached Greenock at 4.50 the same afternoon— over twenty knots aver- 
ase — and the veBsels were g:ot ready for trial and all the weig'btfs 
adjusted as recorded above. Messrs. Laird only received the order lor 
these boats In February oC last year, and the rapidity with which they 
have been brought forward for trial is highly creditable, and It showed 
great confidence In the machinery to matte the trials of two such boats 
OQ successive days, especially as the Banshee had only been twice and 
the Contest only once under welgb before leaving the Mersey to make 
their trials. The third boat of the lot Is named the Dragon, and is now 
ready for steam, and will be tried very shortly. 



THE ROCKET AND SHARK. 
While euch high speeds as 28 knots were attained with these and the 
other vessels constructed by Messrs. James and George Thomson, 
Limited, Clydebank, on experimental runs, the firm, on the ofHclal trials 
which have ]uat been concluded, contented themselves by just exceedlog 
their guarantee. Thus, having ascertained that 3B(I revolutions per 
minute Insured ST knots under all conditions of weather and full dis- 
placement, they decided not to go far beyond this. The mean results of 
the six runs on the measurefl mile, three In each direction, may be thus 
tabulated: 

MEANS OP SIX HUNS ON MEASURED MILE. 

Rocket. Shark. 

Date of trial Feb. 27. March 1. 

Air pressure In stokehold 3.5 In. Sin. 

Steam pressure at boilers 188 lbs. 1S4 lbs. 

Revolutions, port engine 3B9 400 

Revolutions, starboard engine 397 397 

Vacuum 25 In. 2B In. 

Speed of boat £7.7 knots. 27.5 knots. 

On the three hours' run In the Plrth, with full weights on board, indi- 
cator diagrams were taken every quarter-hour, and the results were as 
follows, the speed being determined by the mean revolutions of the 
engines: 

Rocket. Shark. 

HevolutlonB of engines 39B 401 

Speed of boat 27.4 knots. 27.6 knots. 

Indicated horse power 42O0 4260 

One feature of special note is the wave line. The Rocket and her 
consorts have an exceptionally line entry, with a Hat floor and little 
tumble home amidships. The stem Is straight. In this respect she 
differs from some of the earlier craft, which had a torpedo -ejecting 
tube flring straight ahead; hut It was found In practice that the impact 
of the torpedo on the water retarded It so much as to cause the dc' 
Btroyer, when steaming 27 knots, to overrun It. The later vessels, 
therefore, have only a double torpedo launching gun on deck, and the 
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ctaange has enabled greater accommodation to be provided for the crew, , 
under the turtle- decked fcreeastle-head, where there will be mounted a 
12-pounder qulck-flrlnE gun over the conning tower, with two 6-pounder 
guns on either side behind the shelter of the forecastle. The deadwood 
between the outboard propeller shaftine is cut away, ao aa to afford a 
freer flow of water to the twin propellere, which are of mangianese 
bronze. The rudder Is of the usual type, supported on the usual pintle, 
the lesser depth being- compensated for by greater width. 

The machinery consists of two sets of triple- expansion engines. All 
the working parts are of forged steel and are balanced. The cylinders 
are supported on steel columns, thoroughly braced, the condenser being 
separated. The engines were run at a high speed in the erecting shop 
to ascertain the efficiency of the balancing, and the results on trial 
were satisfactory. The high-pressure cylinders are 18!4 Ins. In diameter, 
the Intermediate 26% In., and the low pressure 40^ In., the stroke being 
1 ft. 6 in. The piston speed on trial was therefore about 1200 ft. per 

There are four water-tube boilers of the Normand type, but it may 
be here stated that they have two water drums on either side, with the 
flre-grate between, and from these two drums there are tubes extend- 
ing In curves of many forms to a central steam drum on the top, the 
tubes entering In the lower part of the steam receiver or below the 
water level. The tubes In the rows nearest the fire are of ateel, the 
others are of copper. At the back of the grate the tubes are ao curved 
as to partly close In the furnace end, and In addition the tubes are 
arranged to prevent the hot gases escaping before the greater portion 
of the heat has been absorbed. The outside walls consist of ealvanlzed 
steel tubes. The boilers practically occupy the full size of the com- 
partments, which are covered with a heat-resisting substance placed 
under the deck. The grate area is 163 square feet and the heating sur- 
face 8600 square feet, so that the power was equal to 26.07 indicated 
horse power per square foot of grate area and to 1 horse power per 3.02 
square feet of heating surface. The two center hollers have a smoke- 
atack in common, while the forward and after boilers have separate 
tunnela smaller than the center funnel. The engines are abaft the 
boiler compartments. 



[SPA1.N.] 

THE EMPERADOR CARLOS V. 

There was launched on March J2, at Cadiz, a flrat-claas protected 
cruiser for the Spanish Navy. 

The displacement of the vessel will be. In sea trim, 9089 tons, the 
leneth between perpendiculars being 380 ft., and over all 404 ft. 9 in., the 
beam 67 ft., and the draught 24 ft. forward, 26 ft. aft and 26 ft. mean. 
The hull has been built by Messrs. Vea Murgia and Co., Siemens-Martin 
steel being used, and there Is aide armor 2 in. thick, 1 in, of Siemens- 
Martin steel, and the other Inch of chrome steel. The protective deck 
la of steel, the maximum thickness being S% in., made up of three plates. 
The armament consists of two 2G-centlmeter Hontorla guns, eight 14- 
centlmeter Hontorla quick-firing guns, four lO-centlmeter and two 7- 
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centimeter quick-firingr sruns, four 67-mlllimeter and four 37-mlllimeter 
Nordenf elt guna, two machine sruns (mitrailleuse), and six Schwartzkopfl 
torpedo tubes. 

The twin ensrlnes are of the four-cylinder triple-expansion type, there 
beiner two 25-in. hisrh-pressure cylinders, two 77 3-16-in. intermediate, 
and four 82 3-32-in. low-pressure cylinders, the piston stroke being 
45 5-16-in. Steam at 147 lbs. pressure is supplied by 12 single-ended 
boilers, 16 ft. 3% in. in diameter by 9 ft. 10% in. long. Under natural 
draught the power to be developed is 15,000 indicated horse power, and 
imder forced draught 18,500 indicated horse power, the speed being, 
imder the former conditions 19 knots and under the latter 20 knots. The 
screw propellers, which are of bronze, have each four blades. The ves- 
sel has bunker capacity for 1771 tons, which gives her a radius of action 
of 13,000 sea miles at 10 knots. The machinery was constructed by the 
Magulnista Terrestre y Maritima, Barcelona. The cost of the vessel is 
about $3,400,000. 
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ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. 

April 20. Lessons of the Yalu. 
April 27, Advantages of Double Turrets. Modem War- 
ships. The Chinese Surrender. 
May 25. Lessons of the Chino-Japanese War. 

ARMT AND NAVT REGISTER, 
Mav 4. More Excellent Armor. 
May 25. Naval Small Arm Adopted. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OP CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

March. Constitution and List of Members. 



THE AMERICAN 



) RAILROAD JOURNAL. 
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April. Physical Reasons for Rapid Corrosion of Steel Boiler 
Tubes. Some Facts Relating to Certain Types of Water-tube 
Boilers. The Cruiser Cincinnati. Tests of the Pneumatic Guns. 

May. Water Tube Boilers in the British Navy. Some Ex- 
periments on the Efficiency of Air Propellers. 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL JOURNAL. 

ApKii-. Argon, a New Constituent of the Atmosphere, by 
Lord Rayleigh, Sec. R. S., and William Ramsay, F. R, S. On 
the Spectra of Argon, by William Crookes, F. R. S., etc. The 
Liquefaction and Solidification of Argon, by K, Olszewski, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Cracow. On the Atomic 
Weight of Argon, by Edward W. Morley. 

The aymbol A has been proposed for argon on the supposition that it 
Is an element which Is not definitely proven. Its spectrum consisting of 
two distinct combinations of lines. 

BULLETIN OP THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETT. 

Volume XXVIL, No. i, 1895. Korea and the Koreans. The 
Mapping of New York State. Reports of a Conference on Geo- 
graphy, The United States Geological Survey in 1894. 
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CASSIBR'S MAGAZINE. 

May. The Telephone and Its Operation. Telegraphy as It 
Used to Be. American Coast Defense Mortars. A History of 
the Telephone. 

ENGINEERING NEWS. 

Mav 2. The Location of the Nicaragua Canal. Legal Electri- 
cal Units in the United States. 
May 9, The French Aluminum Torpedo-boat. 

IRON AGE. 

February 28. The UehHng and Steinbart Pneumatic Pyrome- 
ter. Reduced Harveyized Armor Plate. 

March 7. The Great Gun Magnet Tests of Non-conduct- 
ing Pipe Coverings. 

March 14. The Higgins Rate Roller Bending Machine. 

March 21. The Bristol Recording Ampere Meter. Southern 
Coal Tests by the Navy Department Electric AnneaUng of 
Armor Plate. Naval News. 

April ii. The Carnegie Armor Plate Test 

The Navy Depajlment at WaBhioKton has iBsued the following state- 
meat of the present condition oC the new United States war veBselB. 
The figures represent the percentage o£ completion: Araphltrlte, 99 per 
cent.; Maine, SS per cent.; Terror, 96 per cent.; Texas, 95 per cent. 
Indiana, 93 per cent.; MassachUBetta, 30 per cent.; Katabdln, 90 per cent. 
Oregon, E9 per cent.; Puritan, 87 per cent.; Monadnock, S5 per cent 
Broolilyn, 42 per cent.; Iowa, 35 per cent.; Gunboat No. 7, 31 per cent. 
Gimboat No. 9, 2i per cent., and Gunboat No. S, 2B per cent. Since 
January 1 the Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Raleigli, Olympla, and Ericsson 
have been taken from the Hat of uncompleted ahlpa. All have been 
commissioned and put into regular service except the Ericsson. The 
Amphitrite will be commissioned next week, leaving but 11 naval vessels 
under couBtructlon. 

April 25. The Sprague Electric Locomotive. Defects in 
Steam Boilers, III. 

May 2. Captain Eardley-Wilmot on the United States Navy. 

JOURNAL. OP THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION. 

March. Discipline: Its Importance to an Armed Force, and 
the Best Means of Promoting and Maintaining it in the U. S. 
Army. Preliminary Examination: West Point. The Place of 
Physical Training in the Military Service. The Royal Artillery 
College at Woolwich. The Infantry Drill Regulations Systema- 
tized and Simplified. Comment and Criticism. The Military 
Academy and the Education of Officers. 

" One essential truth must be borne In mind, namely, that all educa- 
tional Institutions of the highest order are growths and not Minerva- 
like creations."— [Prof. Charles W. Lamed, U. S. M. A.] 
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'■ West Point doea not educate anybody. That la Impossible In four 
years at any liberal InatltutloD. What, from an educational standpoint. 
It does and Buccessfully la to give the cadet the baBis of an education." 
— [First Lieut. W. E. Birhhimer, Adjutant, 3d U. S. Artillery.] 

Range and Position Finding. The War between China and 
Japan. 

May. a Paper on Military Libraries. The Relation of Hy- 

?'ene to Military Efficiency. The Army Artillery Reserve. 
raining of the American Soldier. Results of Experimental Fir- 
ing with the Service Rifle {Model of 1894). Battery Competitions 
for Gunners. The United States Marine Corps. Value of the 
Fire of Dismounted Cavalry. " The Right (or Left) Turn " of 
the Infantry Drill Regulations. Comment and Criticism. Re- 
prints and Translations. 

JOURNAL OP THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY ASSOCLATION. 

March. High Explosives and Intrenching Tools in their Re- 
lation to Cavalry. 

JOURNAL OP THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 

March. The Animal as a Prime Mover, Part III., by R. H. 
Thurston. Action of a Single Phase Synchronous Motor. Water 
Purification. Science in the Foundry. 

April, The Redhetfer Perpetual Motion Machine. The Rise 
and Progress of River and Harbor Improvement in the United 
States. The Atomic Weight of Tungsten. The Reduction of 
Alumina from a Thermo-chemical Standpoint. 

JOURNAL OP THE ASSOCIATION OF BNGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

January. Tests of Non-conducting Pipe Coverings. 

SCHOOL OF MINES QUARTERLY. 

January. Theory of Electro-metallurgy. 

THE UNITED SERVICE. 

March. The Supply of the Armies of Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon. The Story of Alcatraz. Origin and Developments of 
Steam Navigation (continued). 

April. The Supply, etc. (continued). Yesterday in Annapo- 
lis. Origin, etc. 

May. The Supply, etc. (concluded). Origin, etc. (concluded). 



ENGINEER. 



[Foreign.] 



No. 2042, February 15. Report on a Pumping Engine at 
Homsey Sluice. Destruction of Chinese Warships at Wei-Hai- 
Wei. Priming and Governing Engines. 
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February 22. The New Elswick Eight-inch Quick-fire Gun. 

March i. Trial Trips of the Banshee and Contest. Electric 
Light Engines and Dynamos, S. S. Caledonia. 

" It has a drum armature rotating between the polea of a vertical 
horseehoe mag'net, and will give an output of 220 amperes at lOE volts 
when running at a speed of 220 revolutions per minute." 

March 8. The Utilization of Niagara. The Admiralty Dis- 
tribution of Engineers in the Fleet. 

March 15. The Navy Estimates. Static Friction. 

March 29. The Battle-ships Magnificent and Charlemagne — 
a Comparison. 

April 5. Elements of Force in a Warship (Inst Naval Archi- 
tects). 

April 12. First-Oass Battle-ships and Bilge Keels. 

" To sum up, then, the bilge keel has proved Itaelt to be an Inatrument 
capable of reducing the extent of rolling from 50 to 70 per cent.; of 
accelerating the procesB of extinction of rolling sixfold; of increaBins 
the rolling period so as to enhance ateadineas; of developing to its fullest 
extent the value of headway in assisting steadiness, and of reducing 
materially the taoUeal diameter In turning, as well as improving steering 
properties, whilst speed la uninjured and coal endurance not affected. 
The result ol these experimental trials Is therefore phenomenally satla- 
faotory." 

April 19. British Fuzes for Modem Guns. 
ENGINEERING. 

No. 1520, February 15. The New Nordenfelt Guns. The 
Pneumatic Pyromets". The Cost of Vessels of the Naval Defense 
Act 

February 22. The New Nordenfelt Guns (continued). 

March i. The New Nordenfelt Guns (continued). The Naval 
Manceuvres (1894). 

March 8. The New Nordenfelt Guns (continued). Short Air- 
space Dynamos. The Torpedo-boat Destroyers Rocket and 
Shark. 

March 15. A Review of "Elementary Naval Tactics," by 
Commander William Bainbridge-Hoff, U. S. Navy. 

'■ The United States Navy la fortunate in posaeasing officers who ate 
not merely good sailors and brave men, but are also acute and able 
thinkers, and have the power of expressing their Ideas In clear, canclse 
and forcible language. The system of education in the American Navy 
Is perhaps better adapted than our own for creating a corps of officers 
who will be men of thought aa well as men of action; and one natural 
outcome of tt Is seen fn the many erudite and exhaustive books and 
papers upon naval questions which come from the pens of American 
naval offlcera. Their literary work appeara to be marked by more 
thoroughness, better balance and greater power of thought, analTSis 
and expression than we In this country are accustonied to expect from 
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The New Nordenfelt Guns (continued). The Navy Estimates. 

March zz. The New Nordenfelt Guns (continued). The New 
Spanish Cruiser Emperador Carlos V. The Navy in Parliament. 

March 29. The New Nordenfelt Guns (continued). 

April 5. Torpedo-boat Destroyers. Our Battle-ships (Notes 
on Further Experience with First-class Battle-ships), by Sir Wil- 
liam White, Director of Naval Construction (British). 

" The Resolution (without bilge keels), by orders from the Admiralty, 
had been ijurposely kept In very nearly the eame condition of stability 
as the Repulse. Comparing the returns from these two ships, it appears 
that the Resolution on one occasion reached a maximum inclination to 
the vertical of 23 deg. : whereas the Repulse never exceeded 11 deg. The 
mean angles of oaelllatlon were, of course, considerably below tbese 
maxima, probably about one-halC. The Royal Sovereign and Empress 
of India were also in company. The condition oC coal storage In these 
two ships at the time gave them greater atlfFnesB and a, quicker period, 
which, under the conditions of weather and sea, caused rather heavier 
rolling than In the Resolution. 

In view of this experience, although the trial was limited and not rep- 
resentative of many conditions occurring at sea, It was decided to fit 
all the other ships of tbe class with bilge keels similar to those which 
had proved so effective In the Repulse. This work was completed for 
the ships of the Channel Squadron during their annual refit last sum- 
mer; It has since been carried out In all the other ships of the class. 

On the cruises of the Chann&l Squadron which have taken place since 
bilge keels were 9tted there have been but few opportunities of obtain- 
ing proof of their practical value. So far as experience has gone, how- 
ever, there is a consensus of opinion amongst offlcers in command that 
rolling has been greatly reduced by the bilffe keels." 

H. M. S. Bruizer. 

JOURNAL OP THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 

March. Battles of Chillianwallah and Goojerat The New 
Harbor at Biserta, with Plans. 

April. Sir George Rooke, Admiral of the Fleet CollMsible 
Boats and Pontoons for Military Purposes, by the Rev. E. L. 
Berthon, The Hydraulic Gun-mounting of French Ships. 



Volume CXIX., 1894-95, Part i. The Machinery of Warships. 
Indian River Steamers. The Filtration of the Miiggel Lake 
Water Supply, Berlin. 

PKOCBEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 

February. A Method of Calculating the Probability of Coast 
Defense Fire. A Plea for Heavy Guns in Fortress Defense. 
Notes on German Manceuvres. 
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March. The Story of the Civil War in America (A Review). 
General Bourbaki's Campaign in January and February, 1871. 
The Resistance of the Air at High Velocities, by Captiun Za- 
budski, Russian Artillery (Translated from the Russian). 

Captain Zabudskl uaes Knipp'B tables In hta calculations t 
UarevBkl'B laws. 

With the metre and kilogramme aa units: 



240 downwards " 3= 0.0140n-K' ,— ( 

Where B le the radius of the cylindrical part of the projectile In metres, 
fl Is the density of the air during the experiment, and 6^ la the standard 
density of 1.206 kiiogrammeB per cuhlc metre. 

Captain Zabudskl calculates the values of tals ballistic functions be- 
tween 600 m. s. and 1000 m. B. by the equation g^O.^GeiTR^-j,' . which Is 
sufficiently approximate. 

April. Coast Artillery in Action. Torpedo-boat Raids on 
Harbors. 

STEAMSHIP. 

May. The New First-Class Cruisers (British). 
Provision la made for the commencement of four new first-clasB 
cruisers In the navy estimates for 1896-96. The principal dimensions aire: 
Length tietween perpendiculars, 435 ft,; on water-line, 4GS ft.; breadth, 
69 ft.; mean draught with keel, 26 ft. 3 in.; dlaplacement about 11,000 
tons. The measured mile speed, natural draught, will be about 20^ 

THE "UNITBD SBHVICB GAZETTE. 

No. 3240, Frrruakv g. The Navy League. China and Japan. 
The Tactics of the Corean War, by Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. 
" The results of the Talu battle were the same as that of the battle of 
the Nile. The Chinese had no business to send a great fleet on a sec- 
ondary expedition. If competent to contend Cor the command of the sea, 
it might have been used for that purpose, and no other; If not ci 
petent, It ought to have been kept Intact to make It more difficult 
the Japanese to follow up with attacks upon territory." 
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February i6. China and Japan. What is a Sufficient Navy? 
February 23. The Halptne Dirigible Torpedo. Naval Re- 



■ March 2. The Naval Manceuvres, 1894. How Can the Navy 

■ be Made Ready for War? Fighting on the Niger, 

S March 9. The Navy Estimates, I. The Army Estimates. 

W Heavy Guns in Fortress Defense. 

W No provlaion 1b made in the Navy eatlmateB Tor the commencement of 

I any new battle-ship In the coming financial year. 

I March i6. The Navy Estimates, II. Naval Policy. The 

I Organization of the Navy for War. 

L March 23. The Royal Dock Yards; New Programme for 

Work. The Requisite Strength of the British Navy. 

April 6. Our Strategic Position in the Mediterranean. The 
Chitral Expedition. 

April 13. Warship Construction. Torpedo-boat Destroyers. 
April 20. Messenger Pigeons in Connection with Coast De- 
fense (a summary of the paper published in No. 72 of the Proceed- 
ings U. S. Naval Institute). The Fighting Coefficients of a War- 
ship. 

April 27. The Navy as the Empire's Representative. The 
" Times " and the War Office. 

May 4. The Navy Boiler of the Future. The "Times" and 
the War Office, II. J. H. G. 

LE MONITEUR DB LA PLOTTB. 

February 2. The New Minister of Marine, Vice-Admiral 
Besnard. 

February 9. The Madagascar Transports. 

February 16. The Re-establishment of the French Board of 
Admiralty. The Extra-Parliamentary Naval Committee. 

February 23. Tlie Creation of a List of Commands. 

March 2. The Growing Importance of the German Navy. 

March 9. ^ Our Navy at Kiel. 

March 16. French and English Battle-ships. The Naval Es- 
timates. 

March 23. The Discussion of the Navy Estimates. 

March 30. Running Lights. 

" The queBtlon of safety of navigation la one ot dally recurrence, 
-which recent dUasters have only aerved to Intensify. Rear-Admlral 
Oaloche. In an article In the La Marine Frangalse, propoaes a change 
which he thinks will tend to remedy the InBUfflciency of the existing 
running lights. In the proposed syatem the light at the masthead. 
Instead of a sector of 10 points of white light on each aide, will only 
bave a white sector of i points, continued by a sector of 6 points of 
green light on the starboard side and a eeotor of 6 potnts of red light on 
the port side. 
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The immediate reaults or tie use of this trl-color mastHeaa light can 
he easily conceived. 1st. When a vessel alghta another showing a white 
and colored light, the first will be Inalde of 45° oC the other'a course, 
rechonlng the bearing from right or lott, according to the color of the 
side light. 2d. When in the presence ot a veasel showing two llglita of 
the same color one will find himself outside of the 45° of the route of the 
Btranger and consequently In no danger of a coIUbIoh. If, being In the 
first position, a manieuvre la made which will bring out the lights of the 
second position, a feeling of safety will at once follow. It, on the con- 
trary, finding oneself In the second position (i. e. with two lights of the 
same color In sight), a manceuvre will bring In the white sector. It Is 
presumable that the ships are approaching one another. Thua the 
simple use of a trl-cotor light, eaay of construction and management, 
diminishes notably the sector of the possible routes of a ship in sight 
and gives the watch officer the means of reckoning these routes rapidly 
and de dsu within far more restricted limits than with tlie white light." 

REVUE DU CBRCLB MIUTAIRE. 

February 2. A Safety Device for Preventing Premature Fir- 
ing (with sketches). Cavalry Confronted by the New Fire-arms. 
Ixtng Distance Photography (with sketches) (continued). 

February ^16. The Japanese Army. The Thirteenth French 
Army Corps in the War of 1870. Long Distance Photography 
(ended). 

February 23. The Lefebvre Carriages and the Madagascar 
Expeditionary Corps. Ice-shoeing of Horses in Sweden and 
Norway. 

March 9. Madagascar: Its Geography, Climate, Population 
and Productions. Tne Lefebvre Conveyance, and the Madagas- 
car Expeditionary Corps. The Thirteenth Army Corps in the 
War of 1870 (continued). 

March 16-23. Medical Statistics of the French Army for 
1892. Madagascar, etc (continued). The Thirteenth Army 
Corps, etc. (continued). 

March 30. The Holy City of Moukden. The Thirteenth 
Army Corps, etc. (continued), 

REVUE MARITIME ET COL.DNIALB. 

January. The Naval Battle of Yalu, according to the Latest 
French and Foreign Informations, by Lieut Lephoy, of the 
French Navy. In what Consist our Armored Battle-ships, and 
their Worth. The Cruiser Volta in China and Tonkin (1883-85). 
Chemical and Micro-biologica] Researches in the Alterations and 
Protection of Common Metals in Salt Water. Prizes for the Best 
Works Published in the Review, 

February. The First-class Torpedo-gunboats of the Eng- 
lish Navy. A Report on the Process used for Detecting Fra,ud 
in Table Oils and in Oils used in Manufacture. A Study of the 
Modem Mounts for Heavy Ordnance. Geometry of Diagrams 
(continued). 
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SOCIETB DEB INQBNIEURS CIVILS, 

January. Mechanical Traction of Boats on Canals. Electro- 
Magnetic Towing, A Study of Various Electric Plants in Swit- 
zerland and Savoy. Comparative Results of Electricity and 
Compressed Air in the Mechanical Traction of Tramways. 

February, A New Process for Calculating the Strain Sus- 
tained by a Latticed Straight Beam Symmetncally Laden and 
Resting on Two Supports. Annual of 1895 (a supplement to the 
January number). 

LIS YACHT, 

February 2. The End of the Flying Squadron. 
" After giving thte method of Inatructlon a two yeara' trial the naval 
autbority became convinced that Us advantages over the old metbod 
were not such as to Justify Its continuation at tha Ereatly Increased 



Union of the French Yachts: Admissions, Concessions of 
Flags, etc. Association Technique Maritime; Remarks on the 
Fire-boxes of Boilers (Daymard). 

February 9. The Question of Transportation to Madagascar. 

February 16. The Destruction of the Chinese Fleet (E. 
Weyl). Submarine Telegraphy. 

February 23. The Question of Transports. 

March 2. Commerce Destroyers (Privateer- cruisers) (E. 
Weyl). Electricity: Telegraphic Communications without an In- 
termediary Conductor (Em, Cohen). 

March q. The Question of Battle-ships, The Italian Tor- 
pedo-ram Umbria. 

March 16. The English Navy Appropriations. 

" The amount of the EnsllBh Navy estimates for 1E95-96 Is £18,380,021 
(181,379,301), an Increase of S6,741,046 over last year's and an Increase of 
about twenty-two and a half millions over the preceding' year, besides 
a supplementary credit of 12£,000,000 spent for the purchase of raw 
material and supplies in order to take advantage of the deoUne in 
market prices. 

The total personnel afloat In 1885-96 will be 88,850 men, an increase 
of 5,450 over the present year, which has already an increase of over six 
thousand over the preceding one. The Increase of men Is particularly 
noUceable in the number of machinists, firemen, etc., which Is only 
natural In view of the enormous development of steam power. It may 
be thus seen that Great Britain, far from thinking of ever abandoning 
her supremacy of the sea, will at no distant date have an enormous 
navy so powerfully constituted as to defy the whole naval world 00m- 

March 23, The Navy in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
" In 1S91 the High Coimcll of the Navy fixed the composition ot our 
lighting wjuadrouB as follows: 21 armored battle-ehlpB, 12 flrat-olus 
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oruisers; 12 eecond-claBB crutsera, 12 third-class cruisers, i supply 
transports, i torpedo transport cruisers, 2 repair-shop crulsere, 13 
cruisers or larg« torpedo despatch-boats, 40 seagoing torpedo-boats. 45 
embarltable torpedo-boats, besides a number ot coast defense vessels 
and a fleet tor forelBU stations. But in 1894 the High Council, presided 
over by M. Felli Paure, since elevated to the dignity of President of the 
Republic, decided that the Squadron of First Class Cruisers should be 
composed of armored cruisers, the number of which should be raised to 
twelve by the construction of six additional vessels of the typo of the 
Dupuy-de-LOme, with displacements of not more than 8000 tons, keep- 
ing In view (1) Radius oC action; (2) Speed; (3) Offensive power, and, 
Anally, Defensive Power. The number of second-class cruisers being 
now complete owing to the disrating or protected cruisers ranking at 
present as flrst-class, none will be built till 1901. Supply transports and 
repatr-Bhop vessels are done away with. The seagoing torpedo-boats 
having proved inefficient while accompanying squadrons, will be turned 
over to the mobile defenses as soon as the S20-ton boats are finished. 
Reductions are also made in the number of coast defense vessels, 
besides other secondary modifications of the original plans. This will 
involve an expenditure of about 214,200,000 francs, distributed over a 
period of nine years." 

Launching of the Spanish Armored Cruiser Carlos V., of 9235 
Tons Displacement. 

March 30. The Navy in the House of Commons (E. Weyl). 
The Bulb-keel. Launching of the Russian Impenal Yacht 
Stan dart. 

RIVISTA DI ARTIGLIERIA E GBNIO. 

Volume I., January. Notes Relative to the Theory of the Re- 
sistance of Straight Beams Subjected to Longitudinal Pressure. 
Progress and Regress of the Infantry Rifle. On the Factors of 
Fire through Quadratic Resistance. On the Probability of Fire 
in Coast Artillery. 

February. A Glance at the European Small Fire-arras. 

In a lengthy article on the modem riSe, the writer states that no 
nation can boast of a weapon really superior to that of another, but 
still he thinks a preference may be given to the Mauser, Roumanian 
model of 1893, 6.B mm. calibre. The general tendency to decrease the 
calibre of the gun has Induced France, though possessing a superior 
weapon In the Lebel, to replace the latter by the Dauteteau rifle of 
« mm. 

March. A Table of Fire (v. Fattori di tiro in the preceding 
Vol.). A Few Observations in Regard to the Manuals of Tempor- 
ary Fortifications. The Characteristics of Coast Firing. The 
Actual State of the Question of Field Guns. 

RIVISTA MARITTIMA. 

Volume II., February. Erosion in Steam Boilers and Ship 
Bottoms. A History of the Italian Navy from the Time of 
Cosmo I. and his Immediate Successors. Coastwise Navigation 
in the Adriatic Sea. 
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REVISTA TBCNOLOGICO-INDUSTRIAL. 



February. Analysis of the Flour of Commerce (ended). An 
Aluminum Torpedo-boat. 

March. Something on Hydraulics. Inter-iu-ban Telephones 
in Spain. 



RBVISTA MARITIMA BRAZILBIRA, 



June, 1893— December, 1894. Reorganization of the Bra- 
zilian Navy. 

January, 1895. Autobiography of a Whitehead Torpedo (v. 
preceding No.). Construction of Guns of the Armstrong System. 
Reorganization of the Brazilian Navy (continued). J. L. 



Annual Series XXIIL, Volume i. Electrical Communication 
between Lightships and the Coast. (A Brief Description of Bed- 
well's Patent Mooring Swivel.) Meteorological Phenomena on 
the East Coast of Africa. Description of the East Coast of Africa 
from the Mouth of Umba River to Ulenge Island. Saihng Di- 
rections for Moa Bay. Sailing Directions for Mansa Bay. The 
Approach to Para and the Channels of the Amazon. Extracts 
from the Latest Sailing Directions for Atshin, Sumatra. Petro- 
leum Lights as Aids to Navigation. Some Observations on St. 
Rosalia, Gulf of California. 

Minor Notes: Climate on the S. W. Coast of Africa; Meteor- 
ological Journals Received at the German Observatory in De- 
cember, 1894. 

Weather Report of the German Coast for December, 1894. 

Volume II. Voyage from Apia to Singapore. Survey of the 
Harbor of Lindi, East Coast ot Africa. Test of the Pintsch Sjs- 
tem ot Gas-buoys. Review of the Weather in Germany durmg 
1894. Criticism of V. Kurs' Work on the Navigable Waterways 
of Germany. Barca Quebrada and Braxilito, Costa Rica. 

Minor Notes: Meteorological Journals Received at the Ger- 
man Observatory during January, 1895. Weather Report for 
► January, 1895. 

[.DEUTSCHE HEBRBS-ZBITUNG. 

January 30. To My Army — ^Address of Emperor William on 
[ the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Franco-German War. Pio- 
[ neer Regulations for the Gennan Infantry. Strategical and Tac- 
b tical Review of the Battle near Blumenau-Pressburg, July 22, 
\ 1866 (continued). 

February 2. Mobilization of the Belgian Army. Strategical 
liAnd Tactical Review, etc. (concluded). 
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February 6. French Cavalry Reserve and the Required 
Horses. Report of General Baratieri on the Capttire of Cassala. 

February g. Military Service of the German Public School 
Teacher. Report of General Baratieri, etc (concluded). 

February 13, Naval Vessels Lost in 1894 (A Review), 

February 16. Lecture of Emperor William before the Ger- 
man Military Society. 

Feeruahyso. Wealth in the German Army. Battle Tactics 
of Infantry Armed with Modem Arms. 

February 23. Archduke Albrecht of Austria. Battle Tactics, 
etc. (continued). 

Februarys?. The Italian Army in Abyssinia. Battle Tactics, 
etc. (continued). 

March 2. Financial Aid to Officers Retiring from the Ger- 
man Army. Battle Tactics, etc. (continued), 

March 6. Progress of the German Nai/y in 1894. (A review 
of the vessels completed and o£ those laid down and in progress 
of construction.) Battle Tactics, etc. (continued). 

March g-13. Battle Tactics, etc. (continued). 

March 16. The Armored Cruiser, 

A brief description and comparison oC the aHIerent types ot this claaa 
of vessels built by tbe various naval powers, from which the writer 
considers that of the cruiser New York as the best type. 

Battle Tactics, etc. (continued), 

March 20. Battle Tactics, etc. (continued). 

MUJTAB WOCHBNBLA.TT. 

February 2. Armored Cruisers. (An argument in favor of 
this class of vessels for the German Navy.) The Mobilization of 
Two French Reserve Cavalry Regiments in October, 1894. 

February 20. Pioneer Service of Infantry, A New Field Gun 
adopted in France. 

February 23. Pioneer Service of Infantry (concluded). Con- 
tributions to the History of the Years 1847-48 (concluded), 

March 6. The Movement of Field Artillery in Battle. The 
French Army Budget, New Regulations for tlie Russian Trans- 
port Service in War, 

March 9, The Movement of Field Artillery in Battle, The 
Riding School, Madagascar, 

March 13. Madagascar (concluded), 

March 20. Reorganization of the Italiati Army. 

March 27. Cavalry Divisions during Peace. Holland's War 
00 the Island of Lambok in 1S94. 
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MITTHEILUNGEN AUS DEM GEBIETE DBS SBEWESBNS. 

VoLUMR XXIII., No. III. Defensive Naval Strategy (The 
Defense of the Coast), A Study. The Use of Torpedo Nets on 
Battle- ships. Modem Naval Tactics. The French Battle-ship 
Brennus. The English Battle-ship Majestic. The English Tor- 

Sedo-depot Vulcan. Basius' Bateau Rouleur. The English 
lavy. The English Torpedo-boat Destroyers Boxer and Lynx. 
The English Sloops Alert and Torch. The German Battle-ship 
Ersatz Preussen. 

This vessel will shortly be laid down at the navy yard, WllhelmB- 
haven, and it will be an improved KurfUrat Frlederich Wllhelm. It will 
require four years to build her. Harvey armor will be used Instead of 
nickel steel armor. Estimated cost, 20,000,000 marks, oC which Bum 
14,130.000 marks Is estimated for the hull and machlner}'. 5,000,000 marks 
for the armament and 512,000 marks Cor the torpedo outfit. 



New Common Shell Adopted 
ance to Destroy Torpedo ^fel 



in the English Navy. Contriv- 
The Use of Aluminum for the 
Bottom Plating of Sfiips. Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Navy of the United States. Another Plan to Reach the North 
Pole. Coaling Men-of-War. 

Tables giving the rate of coaling from lighters and vessels alongside 
and when coaling alongside a wharf or mole. 

Torpedo-boats for the German Navy, 

Pour new boats have been recently laid down at Elbing, They will 
be of the most modern type. 

Volume IV. The Coast Defense Ships Monarch, Wien, and 
Budapest of the Austrian Navy, 

The first has Just been laid down at Pola and the last two at Trieste. 

The Bow and Stem of Modern Racing Yachts. The Loss of 
the Elbe. Foreign Navies in 1894. (A review of the progress 
made in the various navies during the year.) A Project to Drain 
the Zuider-See. The Effect of Bilge Keels, The French Battle- 
ships Magenta and Hoche. Reconstmction of the Italian Battle- 
ship Dandolo. The Russian Armored Cruiser Rjurik. The 
French Navy. The Monterey. The Necessi^ of RepI; 
Wood with some Non-combustible Material in Modem Ships 
War. 



REVIBWERB AND TRANSJjATORS. 

Lieutenant Hugo Ostermabs, U, S. Navy. 
Lieutenant J. H. Glemnon, U. S. Navy. 
Professor Julks Lerodx. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 



NAVAL INSTITUTE PRIZE ESSAY, 1898. 



A prise of one hundred dollars, with a gold medal, is offered by the 
Naval Institute (or the best essay presented on any subject pertatninK 
to the naval profeSBion, subject to the following rules: 

1. The award for the prize shall be made by the Board of Control, 
voting by ballot and without knowledge of the names of the oompetltors. 

5. Each competitcr to send hia essay In a sealed envelope to the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer on or before January 1, 1896. The name of the writer 
shall not be e'iven in this envelope, but instead thereof a motto. Ac- 
companying' the essay a separate sealed envelope will be Bent to the 
Secretary and Treasurer, with the motto on the outside and writer's 
name and motto inside. This envelope Is not to be opened until after 
the decision of the Board, 

3. The successful essay to be published in the Proceedings of the In- 
stitute; and the essays of other competitors, receiving honorable men- 
tion, to be published also, at the discretion of the Board of Control; and 
no change shall be made in the test of any competitive essay, pub* 
lished in the Proaeedings of the Institute, after It leaves the hands of 
tbe Board. 

i. Any essay not having received honorable mention, may be pub- 
lished also, at the discretion of the Board of Control, but only with, the 
consent of the author. 

6. The essay is limited to fifty (50) printed pages of the Froceedlnga ol 
the Institute. 

6. All essays submitted must be either type-written or copied in a 
clear and legible hand. 

T. The successful competitor will be made a Life Member of the Insti- 
tute. 

8. In the event of the Prize being awarded to the winner of a previous 
year, a gold clasp, suitably engraved, will be given In lieu of a gold 
medal. 

By direction of Board of Control. 

J. H. Glennon, 
Lieut., U. S. N., Secretary atid Treasurer. 



Annapolis, yi.o., January i, 1895. 



MORIXON SUSPENSION FORNAXES 

FOR LAND AND MARINE BOILERS. 

ALSO CORRUGATED FURNACES. 

UNIFORM THICKNESS, 
EASILY CLEANED. 

UNEXCELLED 
FOR STRENGTH. 

In the United Statee. 

THE CONTINEITTAL IRON WORKS, 

. STA. G. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





LIdgerwood Mfg. Co. 
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OOHTKACTOEB, 

PILE DKIVING. 
BRIDOE AND DOCK 

BUlLDtNQ, 
EXCAVATING, &D. 




se LIBERtl ST.. Km York. Old Colour Bulldliig.Taii Bnrea »d IXirlinrB SU.. Chkmo. 
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c 1 .__ 4. ) HcndrlB A Bolthoff Manufacturing Co., Denver. 

Salea Agents .J praser * Cbalmera, Salt Lake City. OUh, and Helena, Montana. 

P OILER & PIPE C0VER1NGS7 

Asbestos 

Materia.. ^gsQ^jxELY FIRE-PROOF. 



ASBESTOS 



H. W. JOHNS MFG. CO. 



THE HOTCHKISS ORDNANCE COMPANY 

^^^^= LIMITED - 
Paid'Up Capital. ■ $5,500,000. 



Hotchkiss Rapid-Firing Guns 

"V Howell Automobile Torpedoes. 



AMERICAN DIVISION. 

Managing Office: 702 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Torpedo Factory; 14 Fountain Street, Providence, R. I. 
Ordnance Factory: 159 Aborn Street, Providence, R. I. 
Gun Manufacturers: The Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Ammunition Manufacturers: The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 

BRITISH DIVISION. 



Directors' Office: 49 Parliament Street, London, S. W. 
Manufacturers: Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

FRENCH DIVISION. 



Manager's Office: 21 Rue Royale, Paris. 
Factory: Route de Gonesse, Saint Denis. 



STANDARD NAVAL GUNS. 

Revolving Cannon. — i pdr., 2} pdr., 4 pdr. 

Rapid-firing Guns — i pdr., 2^ pdr., 3 pdr. 

6 pdr,, 9 pdr., 14 pdr. 

33 pdr., 55 P<1'"- 

STANDARD MILITARY GUNS. 

1 pdr. Field Revolver. 2 pdr. Rapid-firing Mountain Gtin. 

2 pdr. Flank Defense Revolver, 12 " " *' " " 
,^ inch Field Gun. 2 pdr. National Guard Gun. 



and material furnished foi tbe complete arniament 
of naval and auxiliary vessels. Complete batteries and equipments fur- 
nished for mountain and field artillery. Designs, estimates and material 
furnished for automobile and torpedo outfils. 
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Orford Copper Co. 

ROBT. M. THOmPSO^, President. 
J7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 

COPPER INGOTS, 
WIRE, BARS AND CAKES. 

Ferro-Nickel and Ferro-Nickel Oxides 

FOR USE IN PREPARING NICKEL STEEL 

FOR ARMOR PLATES. 



SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 



WAXBRBURY, CONN. 

U. S. A. 



Sheet Brass, Copper and Nickel Silver, 

FOR Cartridge Shells and Bullet Covers. 



Copper and German Silver Wire for Electrical 

Purposes. 



Gilt Buttons for the Army and Navy. 



COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, corcoran scientific school. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Courses in general chemistry, qualitative and quantitative analysis are now open. 

Instructions will be given in wet and dry assaying. The department is unusually 
well equipped for this work. 

Instruction in modem methods of iron and steel analysis will be given as a special 
course to properly qualified students. 

Special instruction in the chemistry of explosive substances is offered to officers 
of the army, navy and militia. 

Particular attention will be given to providing facilities for research work for 
post-gitiduate students who are candidates for the degree of master or doctor in 
science or philosophy. 

Courses in civil and electrical engineering, astronomy, architecture, designing, 

geology, meteorology and natural history are given in other departments of the 

school. 

CHARLES B. MUNROB, Professor of Chemistry, 

Dean of the Faculty, 



PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 

LENSES AND APPARATUS OF ALL KINDS FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY. 



Thia line of goods formerly funiiahed by 

SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

(and now supplied by the Seovill & Adams Company, successors to the 
Photogriphic Department of Scovill Manufacturing Company), is extensively 
employed by the various Government UepartmentE in fitting out Expeditions. 
Explorations, Geographical and Coast Surveys, etc, and preference is invari- 
ably given to ihe 

CAHERAS OF THE AMERICAN OPTICAL COHPANV, 



which are of superior di 

and Landscape Gamed 

Dry Plates of all the lead] 

Requisites of all kinds. 

Send for specimen copy of Thb Pho'i 
Catalogues, estimates and infortnalio 

Correspondence solicited. 



workmanship. They make Hand Camekas 

ies of styles. 

lakes, Sensitized Papers and Photogtaphk- 



cheerfully supplied o 



The Scovill & Adams Company, 



W. IRVING ADAMS, Pris. 
H. LITTLEJOHN, Sccrttar 



423 Broome Street, 

NEW YORK. 



A LARGE TECHNICAL FORCE, 
SKILLED LABOR, 

IMPROVED MACHINERY 






i best color possible. 



: 

L 



make passible 
The beat paint it is posa 

WHITE LEAD 

The finest grinding i 

RED LEAD 

of great strength. 

COLORS 

that are absolutely 

anti-rust 

an iron preservative that has no equal, 

IN special preparations 

gid adherence to formula is guaranteed. 

HARRISON BROS. & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 
CINCINNATI, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
NEW YORK. 



label and greatest tinting strength. 



Since the Total Destruction of our former Establishment by Fire, we have 

refitted anew, with latest improved Facilities, and have now 

one of the Finest and Largest Plants 

in this Section. 



WM. DEUTSCH FERD. DEUTSCH 

DEUTSCH 
LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING 

COMPANY 

German & Liberty Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 

TELEPHONE 2031 



i^VER TWENTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE and the established reputa- 
tion of the Proprietors for Fine Work in above Branches of business 
are guarantees of the successful execution of the most trying Orders. The 
work executed under their personal Supervision for the U. S. Naval 
Institute, U. S. Naval Academy, Johns Hopkins University, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Peabody Institute, Maryland Academy of 
Sciences, Maryland College of Pharmacy, Maryland Historical 
Society, Long Island Historical Society, Dante Society, and similar 
Institutions of learning and for scientific research, has gained a high reputa- 
tion, and that for the University was awarded a silver medal at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889. 

WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 



A SCIENTIFIC PREPARATION. 

TabascD Pepper Sauce, 



or Liquid Pepper. 
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F. J. HE IBERGER, 
Armt and Navy 

MERCHANT TAILOR, 

S3S FIFTEENTH STREET, 

Opposite U. S. Treasury, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



DICE & DUVAL, 

*■ ^ Moderate Prices. ^Ti All (~\ D C 



Moderate Prices. 
ARMY AND NAVY 
UNIFORMS AND 

FASHIONABLE NEW YORK. 

CIVILIAN DRESS. oPP, N. Y. POST OFFICE. 



231 BROADWAY, 



UNION IRON WORKS, 

San Francisco, California. 

ONLY STEEL AND IRON SHIP-BUILDERS 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 



BUILDERS OF CRUISERS 

CHHt^KHSTOrl, snN pt^nflcisco, 

" ouYjiPin, X 

Coast Defense Vessel MONTERBy, 
Battle-Ship OlfEGOM. 

DIVING APPARATUS. 



Congress st, boston. 



Contractors for furnishing, quite recently, nine sets Diving 
Apparatus, full nickel plated, to specifications of Navy Department, 
and have furnished to Navy Department and Corps of Engineers 
over fifty sets in a series of years. 



39 and 41 Cortlandt St., New York, 
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Wheeler Standard Surface Condense 
Wheeler Admiralty Sur&ce Condensi 
Wheeler Lighthall Surface CondenserJ 
Volz Patent Combined Surface Cor 
denser and Feed Water Heater. I 



Light Weight Surfaoo Condsnseri for Steim Launohei a Speoralty. 

N. B— The following U. 8. War Shi™ are furnished with the Wheeler- Ad mini 

Condenser, oombloed with Air and ClroulatlDi) Pumps (mouiited HrrauBomont) : 

Dolphin," VbsuvIub," ■■MontBomery." •■ Detroit," " MlnDoapollii," " Marblohead," 

"Iowa," "Indiana," " Masaachuietts/' "texaa," "Brooklrn," "New York" — ' 




. Blake flfg. Co. 

95 & 97 Liberty St., 
New York. 



Builders of every variety of 

Pumping Machinery. 
Marine Steam Pumps 

OF EVEHV DESCRIPTION 

Independent Air Pninpa, 

Ycrtkxl Feed rnmpHddmiralt; Pattern), 
and Combined llr A Olrcalatlng Pninpi 

A SPECIALTV. 



M. B.— The tollowInK D. B. Naval TeaaalB ai 

'-,"NewTork,""Columliift,""MiQne«.poltB.' 

" "■"OhioBBo,""" " -- ■■" 



" Detroit.'' " Monteomerv," ■■ Karblehoafl." " Yorktown," " Dotublr 
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^^^^OUSEKEEPERS who are 

wise will not be persuaded 

into purchasing the unreliable 

baking powders which some 

dealers wish to sell for the sake of 

the additional profit derived therefrom. 

Crudely mixed from low-grade, impure 

ingredients, such powders cost but half 

as much to make as the highly refined, 

absolutely pure Royal Baking Powder, 

although retailed at the same price. 

They are unwholesome and lacking in 

leavening strength. 

Royal Baking Powder gives 

the greatest value for its cost, and there 
is no other baking powder or preparation 
that will give such satisfaction, or make 
such pure, wholesome and delicious 
food, or which in practical use will be 
found so economical. 
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NOTICE. 

The U. 3. Naval Institute was established In 1BT3, havlnc for tt« object 
the advancement o£ professlona.1 and scientific knowledge la tha Navy. 
It now enters upon its ttventy-second year of existence, trustinz as here- 
tofore for He support to the officers and friends of the Navy. The mem- 
bers of the Board of Control cordially fnvlte the eo-operatlon and aid of 
their brother offlcers and others Interested in the Navy, In Furtherance 
Of the alms of the Inatltute, by the contribution of papers and eommu- 
nlcatlona upon subjects of Interest to the naval profession, as well as by 
personal support and Influence. 

On the subject of memberBhip the Constitution reads as follows; 

ARTICLE VIL 

Sec. 1. The Institute shall conalet of regular, life, honorary and a 
elate members. 

Sec. 2. Officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and all oIvU officers 
tached to the Naval Service, shall be entitled to become regular or life 
members, without ballot, on payment of dues or fee to the Secretary 
and Treasurer, or to the Corresponding Secretary of a Branch, Mem- 
bers who resign from tile Navy subsequent to Joining- the Institute wlU 
be regarded as beloneing: to the eiass described In this Section. 

Sec, 3, The Prize Essayist of each year shall be a lite member without 

See. *. Honorary members shall be selected from distlneuished Naval 
and Military Officers, and from, eminent men of learning In civil life. 
The Secretary of the Navy shall be, ex officio, an honorary member. 
Their cumber shaii not exceed thirty (30). Nominations for honorary 
members must be favorably reported by the Board of Control, and a 
vote equal to one-half the number of regular and life members, given 
by prosy or presence, shall be cast, a majority electing. 

Sec. 5. Associate members shall be elected from officers of the Army, 
Revenue Marine, foreign officers of the Naval and Military professions, 
and from persons tti civil life who may be Interested in the purposes of 
the Institute. 

See. 8. Those entitled to become associate members may be elected life 
members, provided that the number not officially ponnected with the 
Navy and Marine Corps shall not at any time exceed one hundred (100), 

Sec. T. Associate members and life members, other than those entitled 
to regular memberahip, shall be elected as follows; Nominations shall be 
made In writing' to the Secretary and Treasurer, with the name of the 
member making' them, and such nominations shall be submitted to the 
Board of Control, and, if their report be favorable, the Secretary and 
Treasurer shall make known the result at the next meeting of the Insti- 
tute, and a vote shall then be taken, a majority of votes cast by raem--" 
bers present electing. 

The Proceedings are published quarterly, and may be obtained b; 
non-members upon application to the Secretary and Treasurer at Att-' 
napolls, Md, Inventors or articles connected with the naval professli 
will be EifCorded an opportunity of exhibiting and explaining their Inven' 
Uons. A description of such Inventions as may be deemed by the Boapft^ 
of Control of use to the service vrili be published In the Proceedings, 

Single copies of the Proceedings, tl.OO. Back numbers and Gompletel 
eets can be obtained by applying to thi 
napolls, Md, 

Annual subscriptions for non-member: 
bers and associate members, I3.DD. Life 

All letters should be addressed to Secretary and Treasurer, II. S. Naval 
Institute, Annapolis, Md,. and all checks, drafts and money orders 
should be made payable to his order, without using the name of that 
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